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PROLOGUE 


HP1  WO  Houjholds,  both  alike  in  Dignity, 
■*       In  fair  Verona,  [where  we  lay  our  Scex?  } 
From  ancient  Grudge  break  to  new  mutiny  ; 

Where  civil  blood  makes  civil  hands  unclean. 
From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  thefe  two  foes9 

J  pair  of  ftar-croft  lovers  take  their  tip  ; 
Whofe  mifadventur^d piteous  Overthrows 

Do,  with  their  death,  bury  their  Parents'*  ftrife* 
The  fearful  pajfage  of  their  death-mark '  d  love, 

And  the  continuance  of  their  Parents'*  rage, 
Which  hut  their  childrens*  End  nought  could  remove, 

Is  novj  the  tvjo  hours'*  trafick  of  our  ft  age : 
The  which  if  you  with  patient  ears  attend, 
What  here jhall  mifs,  our  Toil  Jh all  ftrivs  to  mend. 


Dramatis 


Dramatis  Perfonas. 

ESC  ALUS,  Prince  of  Verona. 

Paris,  a  young  Nobleman  in  love  with  Juliet,  and  kin/man 
to  the  Prince. 

Montague,  ~>  Two  Lords  of  ant'ient  families,  Enemies  to 
Capulet,    .5"        each  other. 
Romeo,  Son  to  Montague. 

Mercutio,  Kin/man  to  the  Prince,  and  Friend  to  Romeo. 
Benvolio,  Kin j man  and  Friend  to  Romeo., 
Tybalt,  K;::Jman  to  Capulet. 
Friar  Lawrence. 
Friar  John. 

Salthafar,  Servant  to  Romeo. 
Page  to  Paris. 

Sampfcn,  ?  SertoanU  i9  q     j  t 

Gregory,  ^  r 

.Abram,  Servant  to  Montague. 

Apothecary. 

Simon  Catling,  ? 

Hugh  Rebeck,        >  3  Muficianu 

Samuel  Soundboard,  ) 

Peter,  Servant  to  the  Nurfe. 

Lady  Montague,  Wife  to  Montague. 

Lady  Capulet,  Wife  to  Capulet. 

Juliet,  Daughter  to  Capulet,  in  love  with  Romeo, 

Nurje  to  Juliet. 

CHORUS. 

Citizens  of  Verona,  feveralmen  andvjomen  relations  to 
Capulet,  Maskers,  Guards,  Watch,  and  other  At- 
tendants. 

fhe  S  C  E  N  E,  in  the  beginning  cf  the  fifth  Aft*, 
is  in  Mantua  ;  during  all  the  reft  of  the  Play,  in 
and  ruar  Verona. 


R 0 ME 0  and  JULIET. 


A    C    T  I. 

SCENE,  The  Street,  in  Verona. 

Enter  Sampfon  and  Gregory,  (with  fwords  and 
bucklers,)  two  fervants  of  the  Capulets, 

Sam  ps  o  n. 


REGORT,  on  my  word,  we'll  not  carry 
coals. 

Greg.  No,  for  then  we  mould  be  colliers. 
Sam.  I  mean,  atf  we  be  in  Choler,  we'll 
draw. 

Greg.  Ay,  while  you  live,  draw  your 


Neck  out  of  the  Collar. 

Sam.  I  ftrike  quickly,  being  mov'd. 

Greg.  But  thou  art  not  quickly  mov'd  to  ftrike. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  the  Houfe  of  Montague  moves  me. 

Greg.  To  move,  is  to  ftir ;  and  to  be  valiant,  is  to 
Hand  :  therefore,  if  thou  art  mov'd,  thou  runn'rl  away. 

Sam .  A  dog  of  that  Houfe  mall  move  me  to  Hand  :  I 
will  take  the  wall  of  any  man,  or  maid  of  Montague^. 
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Greg.  That  (hews  thee  a  weak  Have ;  for  Che  weakeft 
goes  to  the  wall. 

Sam.  True,  and  therefore  women,  being  the  weakeft, 

are  ever  thruft  to  the  wall :  theiefbre  I  will  pufti 

Montague's  men  from  the  wall,  and  thruft  his  maids  to 
the  wall. 

Greg.  The  quarrel  is  between  our  matters,  and  us 
their  men. 

Sam.  'Tis  all  one,  I  will  mew  my  felf  a  tyrant :  when 
I  have  fought  with  the  men,  I  will  be  cruel  with  the 
maids,  and  cut  off  their  heads. 

Greg.  The  heads  of  the  maids  ? 

Sam.  Ay,  the  heads  of  the  maids,  or  the  maidenheads, 
take  it  in  what  fenfe  thou  wilt. 

Greg,  They  muft  take  it  in  fenfe,  that  feel  it. 

Sam..  Me  they  ihall  feel,  while  I  am  able  to  ftand  : 
and  'tis  known  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of  Hem. 

Greg.  'Tis  well  thou  art  not  fifh  :  if  thou  hadft,  thou 
hadft  been  Poor  John.  Draw  thy  tool,  here  comes  of 
the  Houfe  of  the  Montagues. 

Enter  Abram  and  Balthafar. 

Sam.  My  naked  weapon  is  out  ;  quarrel,  I  will  back 
thee. 

Greg.  Kow,  turn  thy  back  and  run  \ 
Sam.  Fear  me  not. 

Greg.  No,  marry  :  I  fear  thee  !  

Sam.  Let  us  take  the  law  of  our  fides  :  let  them  begin. 
Greg.  I  will  frown  as  I  pafs  by,  and  let  them  take  it 
as  they  lift. 

Sam.  Nay,  as  they  dare.   I  will  bite  my  thumb  at 
them,  which  is  a  difgrace  to  them  if  they  bear  it. 
Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  Sir? 
Sam.  I  do  bite  my  rhumb,  Sir. 
Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  Sir  ? 
Sam.  Is  the  law  on  our  fide,  if  I  fay,  ay  ? 
Greg.  No. 

Sam.  No,  Sir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you,  Sir: 
but  I  bite  my  thumb,  Sir. 
Greg.  Do  you  quarrel,  Sir  ? 

Abr. 
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Abr.  Quarrel,  Sir  ?  no,  Sir. 

Sam.  If  you  do,  Sir,  I  am  for  you ;  I  ferve  as  good  a 
man,  as  you. 
Abr.  No  better. 
Sam.  Well,  Sir. 

Enter  Benvolio. 

Greg.  Say,  better  :  here  comes  one  of  my  mailer's 
kinfmen. 

Sam.  Yes,  better,  Sir. 
Abr.  You  lie. 

Sam.  Draw,  if  you  be  men.  Gregory,  remember  thy 
fwaming  blow.  [They  fight* 

Ben.  Part,  fools,  put  up  your  fwords,  you  know  not 
what  you  do. 

Enter  Tybalt. 

Tyb.  What,  art  thou  drawn  among  thefe  heartlefs 
hinds? 

Turn  thee,  Benvolio,  look  upon  thy  death. 

Ben.  I  do  but  keep  the  peace  ;  put  up  thy  fvvord, 
Or  manage  it  to  part  thefe  men  with  me. 

Tyb.  What  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace?  I  hate  the 
word 

As  I  hate  hell,  all  Montagues  and  thee  : 

Have  at  thee,  coward.     ,  [Fight. 

Enter  three  or  four  citizens  with  clubs. 

Ojfic.  Clubs,  bills,  and  partifans  !  ftrike  !  beat  thera 
down  i 

Down  with  the  Capulets9  down  with  the  Montagues  ! 
Enter  old  Capulet  in  his  gown,  and  lady  Capulet. 

Cap.  What  noife  is  this  ?  give  me  my  long  fvvord,  ho! 
La.  Cap.  A  crutch,  a  crutch  :  < — why  call  you  for 
a  fword  ? 

.   Cap.  My  fword,  I  fay  :  old  Montague  is  come, 
And  flouriih.es  his  blade  in  fpight  of  me. 

A  5  Enter 
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Enter  old  Montague,  and  Lady  Montague. 

Mon.  Thou  villain,  Capulet  Hold  me  not,  let 

me  go. 

La.  Mau.  Thou  (halt  not  ftir  a  foot  to  feek  a  foe. 
Enter  Prince  woitb  attendants. 

Prin.  Rebellious  Subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 
Prophaners  of  this  neighbour-ftaincd  Heel  — — 
Will  they  not  near  ?  what  ho!  you  men,  you  beafts, 
That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage 
With  purple  fountains  ■{iuingfrom  your  veins ; 
On  pain  of  torture,  from  thofe  bloody  hands 
Threw  your  mif  tempered  weapons  to  the  ground, 
And  hear  the  lentence  of  your  moved  Prince. 
Three  civil  broils,  bred  of  an  airy  word, 
By  thee,  old  Capulet,  and  Montague, 
Have  thrice  difturb'd  the  Quiet  of  our  flreets; 
And  made  Verona's  antient  Citizens 
Call  by  their  grave,  befeeming,  ornaments  ; 
To  wield  old  partisans,  in  hands  as  old, 
Cankred  with  peace,  to  part  your  cankred  hate  ; 
Jf  ever  you  diiiurb  our  flreets  again, 
Your  lives  (hall  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  peace. 
For  this  time  all  the  reft  depart  away, 
You  Capulet,  (hall  go  along  with  me  ; 
And,  Montague,  come  you  this  afternoon, 
To  know  our  further  pleafure  in  this  cafe, 
To  old  Free-town,  our  common  judgment- place  : 
Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  all  men  depart. 

[Exeunt  Prince  and  Capulet,  &c. 

La.  Mon.  Who  fet  this  antient  quarrel  new  abroach  ; 
Speak,  nephew,  were  you  by,  when  it  began  ? 

Ben.  Here  were  the  fervants  of  your  adverfary, 
And  yours,  clofe  fighting,  ere  I  did  approach  ; 
I'drew  to  part  them  :  In  the  inllant  came 
The  fiery  Tyualt,  with  his  fword  prepar'd, 
Which,  as  he  breathed  defiance  to  my  ears, 
He  fwung  ..bout  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds  : 
Who,  nothing  hurt  withal,  hifs'd  him  in  fcorn, 

While 
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While  we  were  interchanging  thrufts  and  blows, 
Came  more  and  more,  and  fought  on  part  and  part, 
'Till  the  Prince  came,  who  parted  either  Part. 

La.  Man.  O  where  is  Romeo  f  Saw  you  him  to  day  ? 
Right  glad  am  I,  he  was  not  at  this  fray. 

Ben.  Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worfhipp'd  Sun 
Peer'd  through  the  golden  window  of  the  Eafl, 
A  troubled  mind  drew  me  to  walk  abroad  : 
Where  underneath  the  grove  of  fycamour, 
That  weft  ward  rooteth  from  the  City  fide, 
So  early  walking  did  I  fee  your  fon. 
Tow'rds  him  I  made ;  but  he  was  'ware  of  me, 
And  Role  into  the  covert  of  the  wood. 
I,  meafuring  his  affections  by  my  own, 
(That  moll  are  bufied  when  they're  moft  alone,) 
Purfued  my  humour,  not  purfuing  him  ; 
And  gladly  fhun'd,  who  gladly  fled  from  me. 

Man.  Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  feen 
With  tears  augmenting  the  frefh  morning-dew  ; 
Adding  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  his  deep  iighs : 
But  all  fo  foon  as  the  all-cheering  Sun 
Should,  in  the  fartheft  Eaft,  begin  to  draw 
The  fhady  curtains  from  Aurora's  bed  ; 
Away  from  light  fleals  home  my  heavy  fon, 
And  private  in  his  chamber  pens  himfelf ; 
Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  fair  day-light  out, 
And  makes  himfelf  an  artificial  night. 
Black  and  portentous  mull  this  humour  prove, 
Unlefs  good  counfel  may  the  caufe  remove. 

Ben.  My  noble  uncle,  do  you  know  the  caufe  ? 

Mon.  I  neither  know  it,  nor  can  learn  it  of  him, 

Ben.  Have  you  importun'd  him  by  any  means  ? 

Mon.  Both  by  my  felf  and  many  other  friends  ; 
But  he,  his  own  afFeclions'  counfellor, 
Is  to  himfelf,  I  will  not  fay,  how  true; 
But  to  himfelf  fo  fecret  and  fo  clofe, 
So  far  from  founding  and  difcovery  ; 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm,  (i) 

Ere 

(i)  As  is  the  Bud,  bit  with  ->n  envious  Worm, 

\  £re  be  ca/ijprtad  ins  [west  Leaves  to  the  *Atr,  Or 
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Ere  he  can  fprer.d  his  fweet  wings  to  the  Air, 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  Sun. 
Could  we  but  lesrn  From  whence  his  for  rows  grow, 
We  would  as  willingly  give  Cure,  as  know. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Ben.  See,  where  he  comes :  fo  pleafe  you,  flep  afide, 
I'll  know  hi^  grievance,  or  be  much  deny'd. 

Man.  I  would,  thou  wert  fo  happy  by  thy  ftay 
To  hear  true  fhrift.  Come,  Madam,  let's  away.  [Exe. 

Ben.  Good  morrow,  coufm. 
Rom.  Is  the  day  fo  young  ? 
Ben.  But  new  ilruck  nine. 
Rom.  Ah  me,  fad  hours  feem  long  ! 
Was  that  my  father  that  went  hence  fo  fail  ? 

Ben.  It  was :  what  fadnefs  lengthens  Romeo's  hours  ? 
Rom.  Not  having  That,  which,  having,  makes  them 

fliort. 
Ben.  In  love  ? 
Rom.  Out  — - 
Ben.  Of  love? 

Rom.  Out  of  her  favour,  where  I  am  in  love. 

Ben.  Alas,  that  love,  fo  gentle  in  his  view, 
Should  be  fo  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proof! 

Rom.  Alas,  that  love,  whofe  view  is  mufHed  Hill, 
Should  without  eves  fee  path- ways  to  his  will  ! 

Where  (hall  we  dine  ?  O  me  !  What  fray  was 

here  ? '  • 

Or  dedicate  his  Beauty  to  the  Same.]  To  the  fame?  Sure, 

all  the  Lovers  of  Shakefpeare  and  Poetry  will  agree,  that  this  is 
a  very  idle,  dragging  ParapUromatic,  as  the  Grammarians  flyle 
k.  Eut  our  Author  generally  in  his  Sim  Hies  is  accurate  in  the 
tlnUbing  of  fhem,  and  therefore,  1  believe,  would  not  have 
overcharg'd  this  fo  mfipidiy.  When  we  come  to  conliJcr,  that 
there  .s  feme  power  elfe  belides  balmy  .Air,  that  brings  forth, 
and  makes  the  tender  Bud<;  fpread  themfelves,  1  do  not  think 
it  improbable  that  the  Poet  wrotej 

Or  dedicate  kit  Bcsu-i  to  the  Sun. 
Or,  according  to  the  more  obfolete  Spelling,  Sunne-,  which 
brings  it  neaiei  to  the  Tiacei  of  the  corrupted  Text, 

Yet 
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Yet  tell  me  not,  for  I  have  heard  it  all. 

Here's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love-: 

Why  then,  6  brawling  iove  !  O  loving  hate  !  ^ 

Oh,  any  thing  of  nothing  flrft  create  ! 

O  heavy  lightnefs !  ferious  vanity  I 

Mif-fhapen  chaos  of  well-feeming  forms  ! 

Feather  of  lead,  bright  fmoke,  cold  fire,  fick  health  ! 

Still- waking. deep,  that  is  not  what  it  is  S 

This  love  teel  I,  that  feel  no  love  in  this. 

Doft  thou  not  laugh  ? 

Ben.  No,  coz,  I  rather  weep, 

Rem.  Good  heart,  at  what  ? 

Ren.  At  thy  good  heart's  oppreftion. 

Rom.  Why,  fuch  is  love's  tranfgrelTion.  ■  

Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breaft  ; 

Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  them  preft 

With  more  of  thine  ;  this  love,  that  thou  halt  fhewn, 

Doth  add.  more  grief  to  too  much  ot  mine  own. 

Love  is  a  fmoke  rais'd  with  the  fume  of  fighs, 

Being  purg'd,  a  fire  fparkling  in  lovers'  eyes  ; 

Being  vext,  a  fea  nourifh'd  with  lovers'  tears ; 

What  is  it  elfe  ?  a  madnefs  moil  difcreet, 

A  choaking  gall,  and  a  preserving  fweet  : 

Farevvel,  my  coufin.  [Going* 

Ben.  Soft,  I'll  go  along. 
And  if  you  leave  me  fo,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Rom.  Tut,  I  have  loft  my  felf,  I  am  not  here ; 
This  is  not  Romeo,  he's  fome  other  where. 

Ben.  Tell  me  in  fadnefs,  who  fhe  is  you  love  ? 

Rom.  What,  fhall  I  groan  and  tell  thee  ? 

Ben.  Groan  ?  why,  no ;  but  fadly  tell  me,  who. 

Rom.  Bid  a  lick  man  in  fadnefs  make  his  will  ?  — — 

O  word,  ill  urg'd  to  one  that  is  fo  ill !  —  

In  fadnefs,  coufin,  I  do  love  a  woman. 

Ben.  I  aim'd  fo  near,  when  I  fuppos'd  you  lovM. 

Rom.  A  right  good  marks-man;  — ,  and  fhe's  fair,  I 
love. 

Ben.  A  right  fair  mark,  fair  coz,  is  fooneft  hit. 
Rom.  But,  in  that  hit,  you  mifs ;  —  ihe'll  not  be  hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow  ?  me  hath  Dian's  wit : 

And 
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And,  in  firong  proof  of  chaflity  well  arm'd, 
From  love's  weak  childifh  bow,  Ihe  lives  unharmed. 
She  will  not  flay  the  fiege  of  loving  terms, 
Nor  'bide  th'  encounter  of  affailing  eyes, 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  faint- feducing  gold. 
O,  {he  is  rich  in  beauty  ;  .only  poor, 
That  when  (he  dies,  with  der  dies  Beauty's  Store. 
Ben.  Then  (he  hath  fworn,  that  Die  will  flill  live 
chafte  ? 

Rom.  She  hath,  and  in  that  Sparing  makes  huge 

wade. 

For  beauty,  ftarv'd  with  her  feverity, 
•Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  polterity. 
She  is  too  fair,  too  wife ;  wifely  too  fair, 
To  merit  blifs  by  making  me  defpair ; 
She  hath  forfvvorn  to  love,  and  in  that  vow 
Do  I  live  dead,  that  live  to  tell  it  now. 

Ben.  Be  rui'd  by  me,  forget  to  think  of  her. 

Rom.  O,  teach  me  how  I  mould  forget  to  think. 

Ben.  By  giving  liberty  unto  thine  eyes ; 
Examine  other  Beauties. 

Rg?h.  'Tis  the  way 
To  call  hers  (exquifite)  in  queflion  more ; 
Thofe  happy  masks,  that  kifs  fair  ladies'  brows, 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair; 
He  that  is  ftrucken  blind,  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treafure  of  his  eye-fight  loft. 
Shew  me  a  miftrcfs,  that  is  palling  fair ; 
What  doth  her  beauty  ferve,  but  as  a  note, 
Where  I  may  read,  who  pafs'd  that  pairing  fair  ? 
Farewel,  thou  can  11  not  teach  me  to  forget. 

Ben.  I'll  pay  that  doctrine,  or  elfe  die  in  debt. 

[Exeunt* 

Enter  Capu!et,  Paris,  and  Servant. 

Cap.  And  Montague  is  bound  as  well  as  I, 
In  penalty  alike ;  and  'tis  not  hard 
For  men  fo  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace. 

Par.  Of  honourable  reckoning  are  you  Both, 
And,  pity  'tis,  you  liv"d  at  odds  fo  long  : 

But 
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But  now,  my  lord,  what  fay  you  to  my  Suit  ? 

Cap.  Bat  faying  o'er  what  I  have  faid  before  : 
My  child  is  yet  a  ftranger  in  the  world, 
She  hath  not  feen  the  Change  of  fourteen  years ; 
Let  two  more  fummers  wither  in  their  pride, 
Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride. 

Par.  Younger  than  fhe  are  happy  mothers  made. 
Cap.  And  too  foon  marr'd  are  thofe  fo  early  made  :  ] 
The  earth  hath  fwallov/d  all  my  hopes  but  (he. 
She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth  : 
But  woo  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart, 
My  will  to  her  confent  is  but  a  part ; 
If  me  agree,  within  her  fcope  of  choice 
Lies  my  confent,  and  fair  according  voice  ; 
This  night,  I  hold  an  old-accuftom'd  Feaft, 
Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  gueft, 
Such  as  I  love ;  and  you,  among  the  (lore, 
One  more,  moll  welcome,  makes  my  number  more. 
At  my  poor  houfe,  look  to  behold  this  night 
Earth-treading  liars  that  make  dark  heaven's  light. 
Such  comfort  as  do  luRy  young  men  feel, 
When  well-apparel' d  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  Winter  treads,  even  fuch  delight 
Among  frefh  female-buds  mall  you  this  night 
Inherit  at  my  houfe  ;  hear  all,  all  fee, 
And  like  her  moil,  whofe  merit  mo  ft  (hall  be  : 
Which  on  more  view  of  many,  mine,  being  one, 
May  (land  in  number,  thd*  in  reck'ning  none. 
Come,  go  with  me.    Go,  firrah,  trudge  about, 
Through  fair  Verona  ;  find  thofe  perfons  out, 
Whofe  names  are  written  there ;  and  to  them  fay, 
My  houfe  and  welcome  on  their  pleafure  flay. 

[Exeunt  Capulet  and  Paris. 
Ser.  Find  them  out,  whofe  names  are  written  here? — 
It  is  written,  that  the  Shoe  maker  mould  meddle  with 
his  Yard,  and  the  Tailor  with  h;s  Lafc,  the  Fiiher  with 
his  Pencil,  and  the  Painter  with  his  Nets.  But  I  am 
lent  to  find  thofe  Perfons,  whofe  names  are  here  writ ; 
and  can  never  find  what  names  the  writing  perfon  hath 

here  writ.    I  mull  to  the  Learned.  In  good 

time,  <— — *  Enter 
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Enter  Benvolio  and  Romeo. 

Ben.  Tut,  man  !  one  fire  burns  out  another's  burning, 
One  pain  is  leffen'd  by  another's  Anguifh : 
Turn  giddy,  and  be  help'd  by  backward  turning ; 

One  defperate  grief  cure  with  another's  Languifh : 
Take  thou  feme  new  infection  to  the  eye, 
And  the  rank  poyfon  of  the  old  will  die. 

Rom.  Your  plantan  leaf  is  excellent  for  That. 
Ben,  For  what,  I  pray  thee  ? 
Rom.  For  your  broken  fnin. 
Ben.  Why,  Romeo,  art  thou  mad  ? 
Ro?n.  Not  mad,  but  bound  more  than  a  mad-man  is : 
Shut  up  in  priion,  kept  without  my  food, 
Whipt  and  tormented :  and — >  Good-e'en,  good  fel- 
low. [To  the  Servant. 
Ser.  Gcd  gi'  good  e'en  :  I  pray,  Sir,  can  you  read? 
Rom.  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  mifery. 
Ser.  Perhaps,  you  have  learn'd  it  without  book :  but, 
I  pray, 

Can  you  read  any  thing  you  fee  ? 

Rom.  Ay,  if  I  know  the  letters  and  the  language. 

Ser.  Ye  fay  norclily,  r  it  you  merry. 

Rom.  Stay,  fellow,  I  can  read. 

[He  reads  the  letter. 
O^rafrr  Martino,  and  ns  wife  and  daughters;  Count 
v3  Anfeim  and  his  beauteous  jifiers  ;  the  lady  *wiitokp  of 
\  itruvio  ;  Signior  Placcjuio,  and  his  lovely  neices;  Mer- 
cutio  and  his  brother  Valentine j  mine  uncle  Capulet, 
his  voife  and  daughters  ;  my  fair  neice  Rofaline  ;  Li  via  ; 
Signior  Valentio,  and  his  coujin  Tybalt;  Lucio,  and 
the  lively  Helena. 

A  fair  alfembly  ;  whither  mould  they  come?  (2) 

if)       fair  ^ijfembly :  Whith(r  fiov.ld  they  come? 
Serv.  Vp 

Rom.  fVbitbtr?  to  Supper? 

Seiv.  To  our  Houfe  ]  \*meo  had  read  over  the  Lift  of  invited 
Gueftsj  but  he  mud  be  a  Prophet,  to  know  they  were  invited 
to  Supper.  This  comes  ir.uch  more  aptly  from  the  Servant's 
Anlwer,  than  Romeo's  QuelUon ;  and  mutt  undoubtedly  be  pla- 
ced to  him,  Mr.  Waibhtton* 
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Ser.  Up.-  ► 

Rom.  Whither  ? 

Ser.  To  fupper,  to  our  houfe. 

Rom.  Whofe  houfe  ? 
Ser.  My  mailer's. 

Rem.  Indeed,  I  mould  have  askt  you  that  before. 

Ser.  Now  I'll  tell  you  without  asking.  My  matter  is 
the  great  rich  Capu/et,  and  if  you  be  not  of  the  Hou  'e  of 
Montagues,  I  pray,  come  and  crufh  a  cup  of  wine.  Reft 
you  merry.  \Exit. 

Ben.  At  this  fame  antient  Feaft  of  Capu/et' s 
Sups  the  fair  Rofaline,  whom  thou  fo  lov'lt ; 
With  all  th'  admired  beauties  of  Verona. 
Go  thither,  and,  with  unattainted  eye, 
Compare  her  face  wish  fome  that  I  lhall  mow, 
And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy  Swan  a  Crow. 

Rom.  When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye  •  • 

Maintains  fuch  falfehoods,  then  turn  tears  to  £res ! 
And  thefe,  who,  often  drown'd,  could  never  die, 

Tranfparent  hereticks,  be  burnt  for  liars ! 
One  fairer  than  my  love  I  th' ali-feeing  Sun 
Ne'er  faw  her  match,  Unce  firfit  the  world  begun. 

Ben.  Tut!  tut !  you  faw  her  fair,  none  elfe  being  by; 
Her  felt  pois'd  with  her  felf,  in  either  eye : 
But  in  thole  cryftal  fcales,  let  there  be  weigh'd 
Your  Lady-love  againil  fome  other  maid,  (3) 
That  I  will  (Hew  you,  mining  at  this  feait ; 
And  fne  will  mew  fcant  well,  that  now  Ihews  bell. 

Rom.  I'll  go<  along,  no  fuch  fight  to  be  ihewn  ; 
But  to  rejoice  in;  fplendor  of  mine  own.  \UxeunU 

( 3 )  In  there' ke.vjctgl? d 

Tour  Lady's  Love  a^tinji  Jome  other  Maid.]  But  the  Compa- 
*ifon  was  nor  betwixt  the  Love  that  %imeo>s  Miftrefs  paid  him, 
and  the  Perfon  of  any  other  young  Woman;  but  betwixt  Ro~ 
pj£o%s  Miftrefs  hztfelf,  and  fome  othet  that  fiiould  be  match'd 
againft  her.  The  Poet  therefore  mull  certainly  have  wrote 5 
Tattr  Lady-love  againjl  fome  other  Maid. 

So  the  Comparison  ftands  ri^ht,  and  ienfibly. 
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SCENE  changes  to  Capulet'j  Hcufe.  * 

Enter  Lady  Capulet,  and  Nurfe. 

La,  C^-IWT  URSE,  vvhere's  my  daughter  ?  call  her 
jL%(        forth  to  me. 
Nurfe.  Now  (by  my  maiden-head,  at  twelve  Years  old) 
I  bade  her  come  ;  what,  lamb,— what,  lady-bird,  God 
forbid  !  —  where's  this  girl  ?  what,  Juliet  P 

Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.  How  now,  who  calls  ? 
Nurfe.  Your  mother. 

Jul.  Madam,  I  am  here,  what  is  your  will  ? 

La.  Cap.  This  is  the  matter          Nurfe,  give  leave  a 

while,  we  muil  talk  in  fecret ;  Nurfe,  come  back  again, 
I  have  remember'd  me,  thou  malt  hear  our  counfel :  thou 
know'ft,  my  daughter's  of  a  pretty  age. 

Nurfe.  Faith,  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour. 

La.  Cap.  She's  not  fourteen. 

Nurfe.  I'll  lay  fourteen  of  my  teeth,  (and  yet  to  my 
teen  be  it  fpoken,  I  have  but  four ;)  (he's  not  fourteen ; 
how  long  is  it  now  to  Lammas-tide  ? 

La.  Cap.  A  fortnight  and  odd  days. 

Nurfe.  Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year,  come 
Lammas  eve  at  night,  mail  (lie  be  fourteen.  Sufan  and 
fhe  (God  reit.  all  chrifHan  fouls !)  were  of  an  age.  Well, 
Sufan  is  with  God,  (he  was  too  good  for  me.  But  as  I 
faid,  on  Lammas-eve  at  night  mall  fhe  be  fourteen,  that 
mail  fne,  marry,  I  remember  it  well.  'Tis  fince  the 
earthquake  now  eleven  years,  and  fhe  was  wean'd ;  I  ne- 
ver fhail  forget  it,  of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  upon  that 
day;  for  I  had  then  laid  worm-wood  to  my  dug,  fit- 
ting in  the  Sun  under  the  Dove-houfe  wall,  my  lord 

and  you  were  then  at  Mantua  nay,  I  do  bear  a 

brain.  But,  as  I  faid,  when  it  did  tafte  the  worm- wood 
on  the  nipple  of  my  dug,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool, 
to  fee  it  teachy,  and  fall  out  with  the  dug.  Shake,  quoth 

the  Dove- houfc  'twas  no  need,  I  trow,  to  bid 

me 
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me  trudge ;  and  fince  that  time  it  is  eleven  years,  for 
then  fhe  could  Hand  alone  ;  nay,  by  th'  rood,  me  could 
have  run,  and  waddled  all  about ;  for  even  the  day  be- 
fore ihe  broke  her  brow,  and  then  my  husband,  (God 
be  with  his  foul,  a9  was  a  merry  man;)  took  up  the 
child ;  yea,  quoth  he,  doft  thou  fall  upon  thy  face  ? 
thou  wilt  fall  backward  when  thou  hail  more  wit, 
wilt  thou  not,  Jule?  and  by  my  holy  dam,  the  pretty 
wretch  left  crying,  and  faid,  ay  ;  To  fee  now,  how  a 
jeft  fhall  come  about.  —— I  warrant,  an*  I  mould 
live  a  thoufand  years,  I  mould  not  forget  it :  Wilt  thou 
not,  JuUy  quoth  he  ?  and,  pretty  fool,  it  Hinted,  and 
faid,  ay. 

La.  Cap.  Enough  cf  this,  I  pray  thee,  hold  thy 
peace. 

Nurfe.  Yes,  Madam  ;  yet  I  cannot  chufe  but  laugh, 
to  think  it  mould  leave  crying,  and  fay,  ay ;  and  yet, 
I  warrant,  it  had  upon  its  brow  a  bump  as  big  as  a 
young  cockrel's  Hone :  a  perilous  knock,  and  it  cried 
bitterly.  Yea,  quoth  my  husband,  falPH  upon  thy 
face  ?  thou  wilt  fall  backward  when  thou  comeft  to  age, 
wilt  thou  not,  Jule?  it  Hinted,  and  faid,  ay. 

Jul.  And  flint  thee  too,  I  pray  thee,  nurfe,  fay  I. 

Nurfe.  Peace,  I  have  done :  God  mark  thee  to  his 
grace  J 

Thou  wail  the  prettied  Babe,  that  e'er  I  nurft. 
An'  I  might  live  to  fee  thee  married  once, 
I  have  my  wifh. 

La.  Cap.  And  that  fame  marriage  is  the  very  theam 
I  came  to  talk  of.    Tell  me,  daughter  Juliet^ 
How  Hands  your  difpofition  to  be  married  ? 

Juf.  It  is  an  honour  that  I  dream  not  of. 

Nurfe.  An  honour  ?  were  not  I  thine  only  nurfe, 
I'd  fay,  thou  hadil  fuck'd  wifdom  from  thy  teat. 

La.  Cap.  Well,  think  of  marriage  now  ;  younger 
than  you 
Here  in  Ferp?ia9  ladies  of  efieem, 
Are  made  already  mothers.    By  my  count, 
I  was  your  mother  much  upon  thefe  years 
That  you  are  now  a  maid.    Thus,  then,  in  brief; 

Tke 
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The  valiant  Paris  feeks  you  for  his  love. 

Nurfe.  A  man,  young  lady,  lady,  fuch  a  man 

As  all  the  world  Why,  he's  a  man  of  wax. 

La.  Cap.  Veronals  fummer  hath  not  fuch  a  flower.- 
Nurfe.  Nay,  he's  a  flower ;  in  faith,  a  very  flower.  • 
La.  Cap.  What  fay  you,  can  you  like  the  Gentle- 
man ? 

This  Night  you  fhall  behold  him  at  our  Feaft ; 
„  Read  o'er  the  Volume  of  young  Paris'1  Face, 
And  find  Delight  writ  there  with  Beauty's  pen  ; 
Examine  ev'ry  fev'ral  Lineament, 
And  fee,  how  one  another  lends  Content : 
And  what  obfcur'd  in  this  fair  Volume  lies, 
Find  written  in  the  Margent  of  his  Eyes. 
This  precious  book  of  Love,  this  unbound  Lover, 
To  beautify  him  only  lacks  a  Cover. 
The  fiHi  lives  in  the  Sea,  and  'tis  much  pride, 
For  Fair  without  the  Fair  within  to  hide. 
That  Book  in  many  Eyes  doth  lhare  the  Glory, 
That  in  gold  clafps  locks  in  the  golden  Story. 
So,  fhall  you  fhare  all  that  he  doth  poflfefs, 
By  having  him,  making  your  feif  no  iefs. 

Nurfe.  No  lefs  ?  Nay,  bigger  ;  Women  grow  by  Men. 

La.  Cap.  Speak  briefly,  can  you  like  of  Paris"  love  ? 

Jul.  I'll  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move. 
But  no  more  deep  will  I  indart  mine  eye, 
Than  your  conient  gives  ftrength  to  make  it  fly. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  the  guefts  are  come,  fupper  ferv'd  up, 
you  cali'd,  my  young  lady  ask'd  for,  the  nurfe  curft  m 
the  pantry,  and  every  thing  in  extremity.  I  mult  hence 
to  wait ;  I  befeech  you,  follow  ft  rait. 

La.  Cap.  We  follow  thee.  Juliet,  the  County  flays. 

Nurfe,  Go,  girl,  feek  happy  nights  to  happy  days. 

[Exeuvf* 


SCENE, 
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SCENE,  a  Street  before  Capulet'/  houfe. 

Enter  Romeo,  Mercutio,  Benvolio,  'with  five  or  Jix 
other  maskers,  torch-bearer s,  and  drums. 

«R^.TX7H  AT,  fhall  this  fpeech  be  fpoke  for  our 

y  y  excufe  ? 

Or  mail  we  on  without  apology  ? 

Ben.  The  date  is  out  of  fuch  prolixity. 
We'll  have  no  Cupid,  hood-wink' d  with  a  fcarf, 
Bearing  a  Tartarus  painted  bow  of  lath, 
Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow- keeper  : 
Nor  a  without-book  prologue  faintly  fpoke 
After  the  prompter,  for  our  entrance. 
But  let  them  meafure  us  by  what  they  will, 
We'll  meafure  them  a  meafure,  and  be  gone. 

Rom.  Give  me  a  torch,  I  am  not  for  this  ambling. 
Being  but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  Light. 

Mer.  Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  mufl  have  you  dance* 

Rem.  Not  I,  believe  me;  you  have  dancing  moes 
With  nimble  foles ;  I  have  a  foul  of  lead, 
So  flakes  me  to  the  ground,  I  cannot  move. 

Mer.  You  are  a  Lover ;  borrow  Cupid's  Wings, 
And  foar  with  them  above  a  common  Bound. 

Rom.  I  am  too  fore  enpearced  with  his  Shaft, 
To  foar  with  his  light  Feathers :  and  fo  bound, 
I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  Woe  : 
Under  Love's  heavy  burthen  do  I  fink. 

Mer.  And  to  fink  in  it,  mould  you  burthen  Love  : 
Too  great  Opprefiion  for  a  tender  Thing  ! 

Rom.  Is  Love  a  tender  Thing  ?  It  is  too  rough, 
Too  rude,  too  boift'rous ;  and  it  pricks  like  Thorn. 

Mer.  If  Love  be  rough  with  you,  be  rough  with 
Love ; 

Prick  Love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat  Love  down. 
Give  me  a  Cafe  to  put  my  vifage  in  ; 

[Pulling  off  his  MasL 
A  Vifor  for  a  Vifor  !  —  what  care  I, 
What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities  ? 

Here 
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Here  are  the  beetle- brows  (hall  blufh  for  me. 

Ren.  Come,  knock  and  enter  ;  and  no  {boner  in, 
But  ev'ry  man  betake  him  to  his  legs. 

Rom.  A  torch  for  me.    Let  wantons,  light  of  heart, 
Tickle  the  fenfelefs  rufhes  with  their  heels ; 
For  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandiire-phrafe  ; 
I'll  be  be  a  candle- holder,  and  look  on. 
The  game  was  ne'er  fo  fair,  and  I  am  done. 

Mer.  Tut !  dun's  the  moufe,  the  conftable's  own  word; 
If  thou  art  dun,  we'll  draw  thee  from  the  mire ; 
Or,  fave  your  reverence,  Love,  wherein  thou  ftickeft 
Up  to  thine  ears:  come,  we  burn  day-light,  ho. 

Rom.  Nay,  that's  not  fo. 

Mer.  I  mean,  Sir,  in  delay 
We  burn  our  lights  by  light,  and  lamps  by  day. 
Take  our  good  meaning,  for  our  judgment  fits 
Five  times  in  That,  ere  once  in  our  fine  wits. 

Rom.  And  we  mean  well  in  going  to  this  mask  a  ] 
But  'tis  no  wit  to  go. 

Mer.  Why,  may  one  ask  ? 

Rom.  I  dreamt  a  dream  to  night. 

Mer.  And  fo  did  I. 

Rom.  Well ;  what  was  yours  ? 

Mer.  That  dreamers  often  lie. 

Rom.   In  bed  afieep  ;  while  they  do  dream  things 

true. 

Mer.  O,  then  I  fee,  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with 
you.  (4) 

She 

.(4)  O,  then  J  fee,  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you: 

She  n  the  Fairies'  Midwife.]  Thus  begins  that  admira- 
ble Speech  upon  the  EfFe&s  of  the  Imagination  in  Dieams. 
But,  Queen  Mai  'he  Fanes'  Midwife?  What  is  Hie  then  Queen 
of?  Why,  the  Fairies.  What!  and  their  Midwife  too?  Sure, 
ihis  is  a  wonderful  Condefcenfion  in  her  Royal  Highnefs.  But 
this  is  not  the  greateft  of  the  Abfurdities.  Let  us  fee  upon 
what  Occafion  fiie  is  introduced,  and  under  what  Quality. 
Why,  as  a  Being  that  has  great  Power  over  human  Imagina- 
tions. But  then,  according  to  the  Laws  of  common  Senfe,  if 
lhe  has  any  Title  given  her,  rnuft  not  that  Title  have  refe- 
rence 
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She  is  the  Fancy's  mid- wife,  and  (lie  comes 
In  fhape  no  bigger  than  an  agat-ftone 
On  the  fore- finger  of  an  alderman  ;. 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies, 
Athwart  mens'  nofes  as  they  lie  aileep  : 
Her  waggon-fpokes  made  of  long  fpinners'  legs ; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grafhoppers ; 
The  traces,  of  the  fmalieft  fpider's  web  ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonmme's  watry  beams ; 
Her  whip,  of  crickets'  bone  ;  the  lam,  of.  film  ; 
Her  waggoner  a  fmall  grey-coated  gnat, 
Not  half  fo  big  as  a  round  little  worm, 
Prickt  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid. 
"Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  the  joyner  fquirrel*  or  old  grub, 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers : 
And  in  this  State  fhe  gallops,  night  by  night, 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love : 
On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  curtfies  ftrait : 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  flrait  dream  on  fees ; 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  rlrait  on  kiffes  dream, 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blifters  plagues, 
Becaufe  their  breaths  with  fweet -meats  tainted  are. 
Sometimes  fhe  gallops  o'er  a  lawyer's  nofe, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  fmeliing  out  a  fuit : 

rence  to  the  Employment  (he  is  put  upoxi>  Firft,  then,  flie  is 
called  Queen:  which  is  very  pertinent  $  for  that  deiigns  her 
Power  :  Then  Ihe  is  called  the  Fairies'  Midwife  5  but  what 
has  that  to  do  with  the  Point  in  hand?   If  we  would  think 

that  Sbakefpeare  wrote  Senfe,  we  muft  fay,  he  wrote  ■  ■ 

the  Fancy'*  Midwife  :  and  this  is  a  Title  the  moft  a  propos 
in  the  World,  as  it  introduces  all  that  is  faid  afterwards 
of  her  Vagaries*  Befides,  it  exactly  quadrates  with  thefe 
Lines : 

 I  talh^of  Dreams  3 

Which  are  the  Children  of  an  Idle  Brain* 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  Fantafie. 
Thefe  Dreams  are  begorupon  Fantafe,  and  Mab  Is  the  Mid- 
wife to  bring  them  forth.    And  Fancy's  Midwife  is  a  Phrafe 
altogether  in  the  Manner  of  cut  Author,         Mr.  Warbnrton* 

An  & 
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And  Sometimes  comes  me  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail, 
Tickling  the  parfon  as  he  lies  afleep  ; 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  Benefice. 
Sometimes  me  driveth  o'er  a  foldier's  neck,  ! 
And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches,  arnbufcadoes,  Spanijb  blades, 
O   healths  five  fathom  deep  ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear?,  at  which  he  Harts  and  wakes; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  fwears  a  prayer  or  two, 
And  Ikeps  again.    This  is  that  very  Mab, 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horfes  in  the  night, 
And  cakes  the  elf  locks  in  foul  fluttifh  hairs, 
Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 
This  is  the  hag,  when  maids  lie  on  their  backs, 
That  preffes  them,  and  learns  them  firft  to  bear; 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriage  : 
This  is  (he  — 

Jttaf.  Peace,  peace,  Mercutio,  peace ; 
Thou  taik'ft  of  nothing 

Mer.  True,  I  ;  ilk  of  dreams ; 
Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing,  but  vain  phantafie  ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  fubilance  as  the  air, 
And  more  unconftant  than  the  wind  ;  who  wooes 
Ev'n  now  the  frozen  bofom  of  the  north, 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  fouth. 

Be?i.  This  wind,  you  talk  of,  blows  us  from  our 
felves ; 

Supper  is  done,  and  we  fhall  come  too  late. 

Rom.  I  fear,  too  early  ;  for  my  mind  mifgives, 
Some  confequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  Stars, 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearfui  date 
With  this  night's  revels ;  and  expire  the  term 
Of  a  deipifed  lifeclos'd  in  my  breart, 
By  fome  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death. 
But  he,  that  hath  the  Peerage  of  my  courfe, 
Dirccl  my  fuit !  On,  lufty  Gentlemen. 

Ben.  Strike,  drum. 

[They  inarch  about  the  Stage,  avd Exeunt. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  changes  to  a  Hall  in  Capulct'j  Houfe. 

Enter  Servants,  'with  Napkins. 

l^r.TTTHERE's  Potpan,  that  he  helps  not  to 
V V    ta^e  away  »  he  fcift  a  trencher !  he  fcrape 
a  trencher  ! 

2  for.  When  good  manners  fhall  lie  all  in  one  or  two 
mens'  hands,  and  they  unwafti'd  too,  'tis  a  foul  thing. 

1  Ser.  Away  with  the  joint-ftools,  remove  the  court- 
cup-board,  look  to  the  plate:  good  thou,  fave  me  a 
piece  of  march-pane;  and,  as  thou  loved  me,  let  the 
porter  let  in  Sufan  Grind/lone,  and  Nell.  Antony,  and 
Fotpan  — — 

2  Ser.  Ay,  boy,  ready. 

1  Ser.  You  are  look'd  for,  calPd  for,  ask'd  for,  and 
fought  for,  in  the  great  chamber. 

2  Ser.  We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too ;  cheerly, 
boys ;  be  brisk  a  while,  and  the  longer  liver  take  all. 

[  Exeunt. 

Enter  all  the  Guefis  and  Ladies,  nvith  the  maskers. 

1  Cap.  Welcome,  Gentlemen.   Ladies,  that  have  your 
feet 

Unplagu'd  with  corns,  we'll  have  a  bout  with  you, 

Ah  me,  my  miftrefies,  which  of  you  all 

Will  now  deny  to  dance  ?  fhe  that  makes  dainty, 

I'll  fwear,  hath  corns ;  am  I  come  near  you  now  ? 

Welcome,  all,  Gentlemen;  I've  teen  the  day 

That  I  have  worn  a  vifor,  and  could  tell 

A  whifpering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear, 

Such  as  would  pleafe  :  'tis  gone  ;  'tis  gone ;  'tis  gone ! 

^Mufick  plays,  and  they  dance* 
More  light,  ye  knaves,  and  turn  the  tables  up  ; 
And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot. 
Ah,  Sirrah,  this  unlook'd-for  fport  comes  well. 
Nay,  fit ;  nay,  fit,  good  coufin  Capulet, 
For  you  and  I  are  pait  our  dancing  days : 
How  long  is't  now  fince  lail  your  felf  and  I 
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Were  in  a  mask  ? 

2  Cap,  By'r  lady,  thirty  years. 

1  Cap.  What,  man  !  'tis  not  fo  much,  'tis  not  fo 

much  ; 

'Tis  fince  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio, 

Come  Pentecoft  as  quickly  as  it  will,  / 

Some  five  and  twenty  years,  and  then  we  mask'd. 

2  Cap.  'Tis  more»  'tis  more ;  his  fon  is  elder,  Sir  : 
His  fon  is  thirty. 

i  Cap.  Will  you  tell  me  that  ? 
His  fon  was  but  a  ward  two  years  ago. 

Rom.  What  lady's  That,  which  doth  enrich  the  hand 
Of  yonder  knight  ? 

Ser.  I  know  not,  Sir. 

Rom.  O,  me  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright ; 
Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night, 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  jEthiopys  ear  : 
Beauty  too  rich  for  ufe,  for  earth  too  dear  ! 
So  fhews  a  fnowy  dove  trooping  with  crows, 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  mows. 
The  meafure  done,  I'll  watch  her  place  of  Stand, 
And,  touching  hers,  make  happy  my  rude  hand. 
Did  my  heart  love  'till  now  ?  forfwear  it,  fight ; 
I  never  faw  true  beauty  'till  this  night. 

Tyb.  This  by  his  voice  mould  be  a  Montague, 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy  :  what !  dares  the  Have 
Come  hither  cover'd  with  an  antick  face, 
To  fleer  and  fcorn  at  our  folemnity  ? 
Now  by  the  ftock  and  honour  of  my  kin, 
To  itrike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  fin. 

Cap.  Why,  how  now,  kinfman,  wherefore  florm  you 


TyL  That  villain  Romeo. 
Cap.  Content  thee,  gentle  coz,  let  him  alone ; 
He  bears  him  like  a  portly  Gentleman  i 
And,  to  fay  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him, 


fo? 


Tyt.  Uncle,  this  is  a  Montague,  our  foe  : 
A  villain,  that  is  hither  come  in  fpight, 
To  fcorn  at  our  folemnity  this  night. 
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To  be  a  virtuous  and  well  govern'd  youth. 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town, 
Here  in  my  houfe,  do  him  difparagement. 
Therefore  be  patient,  take  no  note  of  him  ; 
It  is  my  will,  the  which  if  thou  refpeft, 
Shew  a  fair  prefence,  and  put  off  thefe  frowns, 
An  ill-befeeming  femblance  for  a  feaft. 

Tyb.  It  fits,  when  fuch  a  villain  is  a  gueft. 
m  not  endure  him. 

Cap.  He  mail  be  endur'd. 
What,  goodman  boy — I  fay,  he  fliall.  Goto— « 

Am  I  the  mailer  here,  or  you  ?  go  to  

You'll  not  endure  him  !  God  mall  mend  my  foul* 
You'll  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guefts ! 
You  will  fet  cock-a-hoop  ?  you  11  be  the  man  f 

Tyb.  Why,  uncle,  'tis  a  fliame. 

Cap.  Go  to,  go  to, 

You  are  a  fawcy  boy — is't  fo,  indeed  ?  

This  trick  may  chance  to  fcathe  you  ;  I  know  what, 
You  muft  contrary  me  !  Marry,  'tis  time. 
Well  faid,  my  hearts :  —  You  are  a  Prirrcox,  go :  — ■ 
Be  quiet,  or  (more  light,  more  light,  for  fhame) 
Til  make  you  quiet — What?  cheerly,  my  hearts. 

Tyb.  Patience  perforce,  with  wilful  choler  meeting, 
Makes  my  flelh  tremble  in  their  different  Greeting. 
I  will  withdraw  ;  but  this  intrufion  mall, 
Now  feeming  fweet,  convert  to  bitter  gall. 

Rom;  If  I  profane  with  my  unworthy  hand  (5) 

{To  Juliet, 

(5)  //  /  profane  with  my  unworthy  hand 

This  holy  Shrine,  the  gentle  Sin  is  this, 

My  L:ps,  two  blufhing  Pilgrims,  &c]  All  Profanations 
ire  fuppos'd  to  be  expiated  either  by  fome  meritorious  Ac= 
ion,  or  by  fome  Penance  undergone  and  Puniihment  fubrnit- 
ed  to.  So,  %omeo  would  here  fay,  if  I  have  been  profane  in 
he  rude  Touch  of  my  Hand,  my  Lips  ftand  ready,  as  two 
>luflung  Pilgrims,  to  take  off  that  Offence,  to  arone  for  it,  by 
1  fweec  Penance.   Our  Poet  therefore  muft  have  wrote, 

—  the  gentle  fine  is  this,  Warburton. 
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This  holy  ftirine,  the  g  ntfe  Fine  is  this ; 
My  lips,  two  bluihing  pilgrim,,  ready  Hand, 

To  fmooth  that  rough  Touch  with  i  tender  kifs. 
Jul.  Good  pilgrim,  you  do  wrong  your  r  and  too  much 
Which  mannerly  devotion  mews  in  this  ; 
For  Saints  have  hands  that  piignms'  hands  do  touch, 
And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers'  kifs. 
Rom.  Have  not  faints  lips,  and  holy  palmers  too  ? 

Jul.  Ay,  pilgrim,  lips  that  they  mull  ufe  in  prayer 
Rom.  O  then,  dear  faint,  let  lips  do  what  hands  do: 
They  pray,  (grant  thou)  left  faith  turn  to  defpair. 
Jul.  Saints  do  not  move,  yet  grant  for  prayers'  lake. 
Rom.  Then  move  not,  while  my  prayers'  effect  I  take 
Thus  from  my  lips,  by  thine,  my  fin  is  purg'd. 

«*•      mi_  [Kijfing  her 

Jul.  Then  have  my  hps  the  fin  that  late  they  took. 
Rom.  Sin  from  my  lips !  O  trefpafs,  fweetly  urg'd  ! 
Give  me  my  fin  again. 
Jul.  You  kifs  by  th'  book. 

Nurfe.  Madam,  your  mother  craves  a  word  with  you 

Rom.  What  is  her  mother  ?  [f0  her  Nurfe 

Nurfe.  Marry,  batchelor, 
Her  mother  is  the  lady  of  the  houfe, 
And  a  good  lady,  and  a  wife  and  virtuous. 
I  nurs'd  her  daughter,  that  you  talkt  withal : 
I  tell  you,  he,  that  can  lay  hold  of  her, 
Shall  have  the  chink. 

Rom.  Is  fhe  a  Capulet  ? 

0  dear  account !  my  life  is  my  foe's  debt. 
Ben.  Away,  be  gone,  the  fport  is  at  the  bell:. 
Rom.  Ay,  fo  I  fear,  the  more  is  my  unreft. 
Cap.  Nay,  Gentlemen,  prepare  not  to  be  gone, 

We  have  a  trifling  foolifh  banquet  towards. 
Is  it  e'en  fo  ?  why,  then,  I  thank  you  all. 

1  thank  you,  honeft  Gentlemen,  good  night : 
More  torches  here — come  on,  then  let's  to  bed, 
Ah,  firrah,  by  my  fay,  it  waxes  late, 
rij  to  my  Reft.  [Exeunt 

Jul.  Come  hither,  nurfe.  What  is  yon  gentleman 
Nurfe.  The  fon  and  heir  0f  old  Tilerh. 

Jui 
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Jul.  What's  he,  that  now  is  going  out  of  door  ? 

Nurfe.  That,  as  I  think,  is  young  Petruchio. 

JuL  What's  he,  that  follows  here,  that  would  not 

dance  ? 
Nurfe.  I  know  not. 

JuL  Go,  ask  his  name. — If  he  be  married, 
\Ay  Grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding-bed. 

Nurfe.  His  name  is  Romeo,  and  a  Montague ; 
The  only  {on  of  your  great  enemy* 

Jul.  My  only  love  fprung  from  my  only  hate  ! 
Too  early  feen,  unknown  ;  and  known  too  late  ; 
Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me, 
That  I  rauft  love  a  loathed  enemy. 

Nurfe.  What's  this  ?  what's  this  ? 

JuL  A  rhime  I  learn'd  e'en  now 
Of  one  I  danc'd  withal.        [One  calls  within,  Juliet, 

Nurfe.  Anon,  anon— — 
Come,  let's  away,  the  Grangers  all  are  gone.  [Exeunt* 

Enter  CHORUS. 

Now  old  Defire  doth  on  his  death-bed  lie, 

And  young  Affettion  gapes  to  be  his  heir  : 
That  Fair,  for  which  love  groan'd  fore,  and  would  die^ 

With  tender  Juliet  match'd,  is  now  not  fair. 
Now  Romeo  is  belov'd,  and  loves  again, 

Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks : 
But  to  his  foe  fuppos'd  he  muft  complain, 

And  me  ileal  love's  fweet  bait  from  fearful  hooks. 
Being  held  a  foe,  he  may  not  have  accefs 

To  breathe  fuch  vows  as  lovers  ufe  to  fwear ; 
And  me,  as  much  in  love,  her  means  much  lefs, 

To  meet  her  new-beloved  any  where  : 
But  Paflion  lends  them  power,  Time  means,  tomeet ; 
Temp'ring  extremities  with  extream  fweet. 

{Exit  Chorus, 
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ACT  II. 
SCENE,  The  STREET. 

Enter  Romeo  alone. 
Romeo. 

AN  I  go  forward  when  my  heart  is  here  ? 
Turn  back,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  center  out, 

{Exit, 

Enter  Benvolio,  with  Mercutio, 

Ben.  Romeo ,  my  coufin  Romeo. 

Her.  He  is  wife, 
And,  on  my  life,  hath  ftoln  him  home  to  bed. 

Ben.  He  ran  this  way,  and  leap'd  this  orchard-walh 
Call,  gocd  Mercutio. 

Mer.  Nay,  I'll  conjure  too. 
Why,  Romeo  f  humours!  madman!  paflion !  lover  f 
Appear  thou  in  the  likenefs  of  a  Sigh, 
Speak  but  one  Rhime,  and  I  am  fatisiied. 
Cry  but  Ah  me  !  couple  but  love  and  do*ve9 
Speak  to  my  goffip  V enus  one  fair  word, 
One  nick-name  to  her  pur-blind  fon  and  heir  : 
(Young  Abraham  Cupid,  he  that  fhot  fo  true, 
When  King  Cophetua  lov'd  the  beggar-maid—) 
He  heareth  not,  he  ftirreth  not,  he  moveth  not, 
The  ape  is  dead,  and  I  rnuft  conjure  him. 
I  conjure  thee  by  Rofaline^i  bright  eyes, 
By  her  high  fore-head,  and  her  fcarlet  lip, 
By  her  fine  foot,  ftraightleg,  and  quivering  thigh, 
And  the  demeams  that  there  adjacent  lie, 
That  in  thy  likenefs  thou  appear  to  us. 

Ben.  An*  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  wilt  anger  him. 

Mer.  This  cannot  anger  him  :  'twould  anger  him, 

To 
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To  raife  a  fpirit  in  his  miftrefs'  circle, 
Of  fome  ftrange  nature,  letting  it  there  ftand 
'Till  fne  had  laid  it,  and  conjur'd  it  down  ; 
That  were  fome  fpight.    My  invocation  is 
Honeft  and  fair,  and,  in  his  miftrefs'  name, 
I  conjure  only  but  to  raife  up  him. 

Ben.  Come,  he  hath  hid  himfelf  among  thefe  trees^ 
To  be  conforted  with  the  hum'rous  night : 
Blind  is  his  love,  and  beft  befits  the  dark. 

Mer.  If  love  be  blind,  love  cannot  hit  the  mark. 
Now  will  he  fit  under  a  medlar- tree, 
And  wilh  his  miftrefs  were  that  kind  of  fruit, 
Which  maids  call  medlars,  when  they  laugh  alone.  — - 
Romeo ,  good- night ;  I'll  to  my  truckle-bed, 
This  field-bed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  fleep  : 
Come,  lhall  we  go  ? 

Ben.  Go  then,  for  'tis  in  vain 
To  feek  him  here  that  means  not  to  be  found.  \Exeunt> 

SCENE  changes  to  Capulet'j  Garden. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.YJ  E  jefts  at  fears,  that  never  felt  a  wound— 
JL  A  But,  foft!  what  light  thro'  yonder  window 
breaks  ? 

It  is  the  Eaft,  and  Juliet  is  the  Sun  ! 

[Juliet  appears  above,  at  a  window* 
Arife,  fair  Sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 
Who  is  already  fick  and  pale  with  grief, 
That  thou,  her  maid,  art  far  more  fair  than  fhe. 
Be  not  her  maid,  fince  (he  is  envious  : 
Her  veftal  livery  is  but  fick  and  green, 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  caft  it  off 
She  fpeaks,  yet  Ihe  fays  nothing  ;  what  of  that  ? 
Her  eye  difcourfes ;  I  will  anfwer  it  - 
I  am  too  bold,  'tis  not  to  me  fhe  fpeaks : 
Two  of  the  faireft  ftars  of  all  the  heav'n, 
Having  fome  bufinefs,  do  intreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  fpheres  'till  they  return, 

B  4  What 
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What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  ? 
The  brightnefs  of  her  cheek  would  fhame  thofeftars, 
As  day-light  doth  a  lamp ;  her  eyes  it  heav'n 
Wo. id  through  the  airy  region  ftream  io  bright, 
That  birds  would  fmg,  and  think  it  were  not  night : 
See,  how  Ihe  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  ! 
O  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek ! 

Jul  Ah  me! 

Rom.  She  fpeaks. 
Oh,  fpeak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  art  (6) 
As  glorious  to  this  Sight,  being  o'er  my  head, 
As  is  a  winged  melTenger  from  heav'n, 
Unto  the  white-upturned,  wondring,  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him ; 
When  he  befhides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  fails  upon  the  bofcm  of  the  air. 

Jul.  O  Romeo,  Romeo— wherefore  art  thou  Romeo? 
Deny  thy  faiher,  and  refufe  thy  name  : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  fworn  my  love, 
And  I'll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

Rom.  Shall  1  hear  more,  or  mail  I  fpeak  at  this  ? 

Jul.  'Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy  : 
Thou  art  thy  felf,  though  not  a  Montague. 
What's  Montague  ?  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot, 

Nor  arm,  nor  face  nor  any  other  part. 

What's  in  a  name  ?  that  which  we  call  a  rofe, 
By  any  other  name  would  fmell  as  fweet. 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd, 

(6)  0,  fpeak  again,  bright  x*4ngel !  for  thou  art 

*As  glorious  to  this  night,]  Tho>  all  the  printed  Copies 
concur  in  this  Reading,  yet  the  latter  part  of  the  Similit  kerns 
to  require, 

As  glorious  to  this  Sight  ; 
and  therefore  I  have  ventui'd  to  alter  the  Text  fo.  i.  e.  Thou 
appear'it,  over  my  Head,  as  glorious  to  my  Eyes,  'as  an  An- 
gel in  the  Clouds  to  Mortals  that  ftare  up  at  him  with  Ad- 
miration, 


Retain 
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Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes, 
Without  that  title;  Romeo ,  quit  thy  name; 
And  for  thy  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Take  aii  my  felf. 

Rom.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word  : 
Call  me  but  love,  and  I'll  be  new  baptiz'd, 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

Jul.  What  man  art  thou,  that  thus,  befcreen'd  m 
night, 

So  ftumbleft  on  my  counfel  ? 

Rom.  By  a  name 
I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am  : 
My  name,  dear  Saint,  is  hateful  to  my  felf, 
Becaufe  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee. 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul.  My  ears  have  yet  not  drunk  a  hundred  words 
Of  that  tongue's  uttering,  yet  I  know  the  found* 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  P 

Rom.  Neither,  fair  Saint,  if  either  thee  diflike. 

Jul.  How  cam'ft  thou  hither,  tell  me,  and  wherefore  ? 
The  orchard- walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb  ; 
And  the  place  death,  confidering  who  thou  art, 
If  any  of  my  kinfmen  find  thee  here. 

Rom.  With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'er-perch  thefe 
walls, 

For  ftony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out ; 

And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt  : 

Therefore  thy  kinfmen  are  no  flop  to  me. 

Jul.  If  they  do  fee  thee,  they  will  murther  thee. 

Rom*  Alack  !  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye, 
Than  twenty  of  their  fwords ;  look  thou  but  fweet, 
And  I  am  proof  againft  their  enmity. 

Jul.  I  would  not  for  the  world,  they  faw  thee  here. 

Rom.  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  eyes, 
And  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here; 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate, 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 

Jul.  By  whofe  direction  foundTc  thou  out  this  place  ? 

Rom.  By  love,  that  firft  did  prompt  me  to  enquire  ; 
-He  lent  me  counfel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes ; 
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I  am  no  Pilot,  yet  wert  thou  as  far 

As  that  vaft  more,  wam'd  with  the  fartheft  Tea, 

I  would  adventure  for  fuch  merchandife. 

Jul.  Thou  know'ft,  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  face^ 
Elie  would  a  maiden-blufh  bepaint  my  cheek 
For  that  which  thou  haft  heard  me  fpeak  to  night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form ;  fain,  fain,  deny 

What  I  have  fpoke  but  farewel  compliment ! 

Doft  thou  love  me?  I  know,  thou  wilt  fay,  ay; 

And  I  will  take  thy  word  yet  if  thou  fwear' ft/ 

Thou  may'ft  prove  falfe    at  lovers'  perjuries, 
They  fay,  Jove  laughs.    Oh,  gentle  Romeo, 
If  thou  doft  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully  : 
Or  if  you  think,  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown  and  be  perverfe,  and  fay  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  wooe  :  but,  elfe,  not  for  the  world, 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond  ; 
And  therefore  thou  may'ft  think  my  'haviour  light  ; 
But  truft  me,  Gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true, 
Than  thofe  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  ftrange. 
I  mould  have  been  more  ftrange,  I  muft  confefs, 
But  that  thou  over-heard'ft,  ere  I  was  'ware, 
My  true  love's  Paffion  ;  therefore  pardon  me, 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  fo  difcovered. 

Rom,  Lady,  by  yonder  blelfed  moon  I  row, 
That  tips  with  filver  all  thefe  fruit-tree  tops  * 

Jul.  O  fwear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  inconftant  moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb  ; 
Left  that  thy  love  prove  likewife  variable. 

Rom.  What  mail  I  fwear  by  ? 

Jul.  Do  not  fwear  at  all  ; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt,  fwear  by  thy  gracious  felf, 
Which  is  the  God  of  my  idolatry, 
And  I'll  believe  thee. 

Rom.  If  my  true  heart's  love— — 

Jul.  Well,  do  not  fwear  —  although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to  night ; 
It  is  too  rafh,  too  unadvis'd,  too  fudden, 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  ceafe  to  be, 

Ere 
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Ere  one  can  fay,  it  lightens  Sweet,  goodnight. 

This  bud  of  love  by  fummer's  ripening  breath 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower,  when  next  we  meet ; 
Good  night,  good  night — as  fweet  Repofe  and  Reft 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breaft  I 

Rom.  O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  fo  unfatisfied  ? 

Jul.  What  fatisfa&ion  canft  thou  have  to  night  ? 

Rom.  Th'  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow  for 
mine. 

Jul.  I  gave  thee  mine,  before  thou  did'ft  requeft  it : 
And  yet  I  would,  it  were  to  give  again. 

Rom.  Wouldft  thou  withdraw  it  ?  for  what  purpofe> 
love? 

Jul.  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wifh  but  for  the  thing  I  have  : 
My  bounty  is  as  boundlefs  as  the  fea, 
My  love  as  deep  ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 
I  hear  fome  noife  within ;  dear  love,  adieu  ! 

\_Nurfe  calls  nuithinl 

Anon,  good  nurfe  :  Sweet  Montague,  be  true  : 

Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  {Exit.. 

Rom.  O  bleffed,  bleffed  night !  I  am  afraid, 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream  ; 
Too  flattenng-fweet  to  be  fubftantial. 

Re-enter  Juliet  above. 

Jul*  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good  night,  in* 

deed  : 

If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 

Thy  purpofe  marriage,  fend  me  word  to  morrow. 

By  one  that  Pll  procure  to  come  to  thee, 

Where  and  what  time  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite  y 

And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  Til  lay, 

'And  follow  thee,  my  love,  throughout  the  world. 

{Within:  Madam? 
I  come,  anon— but  if  thou  mean'ft  not  well, 

I  do  befeech  thee  \Within:  Madam.]  By  and  by, 

I  come  "■«    « — 
To  ceafe  thy  fait,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief. 
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To  morrow,  will  I  fend. 

Rom.  So  thrive  my  foul,  — 

Jul.  A  thoufand  times,  good  night.  [Exit. 

Rom.  A  thoufand  times  the  worfe,  to  want  thy  light. 
Love  goes  tow'rd  love,  as  fchool-boys  from  their  books  ; 
But  love  from  love,  tow'rds  fchool  with  heavy  looks. 

Enter  Juliet  again. 

Jul.  Hift  !  Romeo,  hift  !  O  for  a  falkner's  voice, 

To  lure  this  Taffel  gentle  back  again  

Bondage  is  hoarfe,  and  may  not  fpeak  aloud  ; 
Elfe  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies, 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarfe  than  mine, 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo. 

Rom.  It  is  my  love  that  calls  wpon  my  name, 
How  filver-fweet  found  lovers'  tongues  by  night, 
Like  foftelt  mufick  to  attending  ears ! 

Jul   Romeo  ! 

Rom   My  Sweet ! 

Jul.  At  what  o'  clock  to  morrow 
Shall  I  fend  to  thee  ? 

Rom.  By  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul.  I  will  not  fail,  'tis  twenty  years  'till  then,— 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Rom.  Let  me  ftand  here  'till  thou  remember  it. 

Jul.  I  fhall  forget,  to  have  thee  flill  fland  there ; 
Remembring  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Rom.  And  I'll  flill  Hay  to  have  thee  flill  forget, 
Forgetting  any  c  her  home  but  this. 

Jul.  'Tis  almoft  morning.    I  would  have  thee  gone, 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  Wanton's  bird, 
That  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 
Like  a  poor  prifoner  in  his  twilled  gyves, 
And  with  a  filk  thread  plucks  it  baclfr  again, 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Rom.  I  would,  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul  Sweet,  fo  would  I ; 
Yet  I  fhould  kill  thee  with  much  clierifliing. 
Good  night,  good  night.  Parting  is  fuch  fweet  forrow, 
That  I  fhall  fay  good  night,  'till  it  be  morrow.  [Exit. 

Rom, 
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Rom.  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  breaft! 
*  Would  I  were  fleep  and  peace,  fo  fweet  to  reft  ! 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghoftly  Friar's  clofe  Cell, 
His  help  to  crave,  and  my  dear  hap  to  tell.  [Exit. 

SCENE  changes  to  a  Monajiery. 

Enter  Friar  Lawrence,  with  a  basket. 

FrL  'T^HE  grey-ey'd  morn  fmiles  on  the  frowning 

1  night, 
Check'ring  the  eailern  clouds  with  ftreaks  of  light  : 
And  darknefs  flecker'd,  like  a  drunkard,  reels 
From  forth  day's  path,  and  Titan's  burning  wheels. 
Now  ere  the  Sun  advance  his  burning  eye, 
The  day  to  chear,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry, 
I  muft  fill  up  this  ofier-cage  of  ours 
With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-juiced  flowers. 
The  earth,  that's  Nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb; 
What  is  her  burying  Grave,  that  is  her  womb  ; 
And  from  her  womb  children  of  divers  kind 
We  fucking  on  her  natural  bofom  find  ; 
Many  for  many  virtues  excellent, 
None  but  for  fome,  and  yet  all  different. 
O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace,  that  lies 
In  plants,  herbs,  ftones,  and  their  true  qualities." 
Nor  nought  fo  vile,  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 
But  to  the  earth  fome  fpecial  good  doth  give : 
Nor  aught  fo  good,  but,  ftrain'd  from  that  fair  ufe> 
Revolts  from  true  Birth,  ftumbling  on  abufe. 
Virtue  it  felf  turns  vice,  being  misapplied  j 
And  vice  fometime  by  anion's  dignified. 
Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  fmall  flower 
Poifon  hath  refidence,  and  medicine  power : 
For  this  being  fmelt,  with  that  fenfe  chears  each  part  j 
Being  tailed,  flays  all  fenfes  with  the  heart. 
Two  fuch  oppofed  foes  encamp  them  ftill 
In  man,  as  well  as  herbs,  Grace  (and  rude  Will : 
And  where  the  worfer  is  predominant, 
Full-foon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant. 

Enter 
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Enter  Romeo. 

Rom,  Good  morrow,  father. 

Fri.  Benedicite  / 
What  early  tongue  fo  fweet  faluteth  me  ? 
Young  fon,  it  argues  a  diftemper'd  head 
So  foon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed  : 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye, 
And,  where  care  lodgeth,  ileep  will  never  lye  : 
But  where  unbruifed  youth  with  unftuft  brain 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  lleep  doth  reign. 
Therefore  thy  earlinefs  doth  me  aflure, 
Thou  art  uprouz'd  by  fome  diftemp'rature  ; 
Or  if  not  fo,  then  here  I  hit  it  right, 
Our  Romeo  hath  not  been  in  bed  to  night. 

Rom.  That  laft  is  true,  the  fweeter  Reft  was  mine- 

Fri.  God  pardon  fin  !  waft  thou  with  Rofaline? 

Rom.  With  Rofaline,  my  ghoftly  father  ?  no. 
I  have  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name's  woe. 

Fri.  That's  my  good  fon :  but  where  haft  thou  been 
then  ? 

Rom.  I'll  tell  thee,  ere  thou  ask  it  me  again  ; 
I  have  been  feafting  with  mine  enemy  ; 
Where,  on  a  fudden,  one  hath  wounded  me, 
Thafs  by  me  wounded  ,•  both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  phyfick  lies  ^ 
I  bear  no  hatred,  blefTed  man,  for,  lo, 
My  interceffion  likewife  Heads  my  foe. 

Fri.  Be  plain,  good  fon,  and  homely  in  thy  drift  % 
Riddling  confefiion  finds  but  riddling  fhrift. 

Rom*  Then  plainly  know,  my  heart's  .dear  love  is  fet 
On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet ; 
As  mine  on  hers,  fo  hers  is  fet  on  mine  ; 
And  all  combin'd  ;  fave  what  thou  muft  combine 
By  holy  marriage  :  When,  and  where,  and  how, 
We  met,  we  woo'd,  and  made  exchange  of  vow, 
I'll  tell  thee  as  we  pafs ;  but  this  I  pray, 
That  thou  confent  to  many  us  this  day. 

Fri.  Holy  faint  Francis,  what  a  change  is  hese  ! 
Is  Rofaline,  whom  thou  didft  love  fo  dear-, 

So 
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So  foon  forfaken  ?  young  mens'  love  then  lyes 

Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes. 

Jefu  Maria  !  what  a  deal  of  brine 

Hath  waftit  thy  fallow  cheeks  for  Rofaline  ? 

How  much  fait- water  thrown  away  in  wafte, 

To  feafon  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  tafte  > 

The  Sun  not  yet  thy  fighs  from  heaven  clears* 

Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  antient  ears  ; 

Lo,  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  ftain  doth  fit 

Of  an  old  tear,  that  is  not  wafh'd  off  yet. 

If  e'er  thou  waft  thy  felf,  and  thefe  woes  thine, 

Thou  and  thefe  woes  were  all  for  Rofaline. 

And  art  thou  changed  ?  pronounce  this  fentence  then> 

Women  may  fall,  when  there's  no  ftrength  in  men. 

Rom.  Thou  chidd'ft  me  oft  for  loving  Rofaline. 

Fri.  For  do&ting,  not  for  loving,  Pupil  mine. 

Rom.  And  bad'ft  me  bury  love. 

Fri.  Not  in  a  Grave, 
To  lay  one  in,  another  out  to  have. 

Rom.  I  pray  thee,  chide  not :  me,  whom  I  love  now^ 
Doth  grace  for  grace,  and  love  for  love  allow  : 
The  other  did  not  fo. 

Fri.  Oh,  fhe  knew  well, 
Thy  love  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  fpell. 
But  come,  young  waverer,  come  and  go  with  me. 
In  one  refpecl  Til  thy  affiftant  be  : 
For  this  alliance  may  fo  happy  prove, 
To  turn  your  houfhold-rancour  to  pure  love. 

Rom.  O  let  us  hence,  I  ftand  on  fudden  hafte. 

Fri.  Wifely  and  flow  i  they  Humble,  that  run  faft. 

[Exeunt* 

SCENE  changes  to  the  S  t  r  e  e  t. 

Enter  Benvolio  and  Mercutio. 

Mer.  XT  7* HERE  the  devil  fhould  this  Romeo  be  ? 
W    came  he  not  home  to  night  ? 
Ben.  Not  to  his  father's,  I  fpoke  with  his  man. 
Mer.  Why,  that  fame  pale,  hard-hearted,  wench, 

that 
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that  Rofaline,  torments  him  fo,  that  he  will,  fure,  run 
mad. 

Ben.  Tybalt,  the  kinfman  to  old  Capulet, 
Hath  fent  a  letter  to  his  father's  houfe. 
Mer.  A  challenge,  on  my  life. 
Ben.  Romeo  will  anfwer  it. 

Mer.  Any  man,  that  can  write,  may  anfwer  a  letter. 

Ben.  Nay,  he  will  anfwer  the  letter's  matter,  how 
he  dares,  being  dar'd. 

Mer.  Alas,  poor  Romeo ,  he  is  already  dead  !  flabb'd 
with  a  white  wench's  black  eye,  ran  through  the  ear 
with  a  love-fong  ;  the  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with 
the  blind  bow  boy's  but -fhaft ;  and  is  he  a  man  to  en- 
counter Tybalt  ? 

Ben.  Why,  what  is  Tybalt  ? 

Mer.  More  than  prince  of  cats  ?  —  Oh,  he's  the  cou- 
ragious  captain  of  compliments ;  he  rights  as  you  fing 
prick-fongs,  keeps  time,  diftance,  and  p.  i  portion ;  refts 
his  minum,  one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bofom;  the 
very  butcher  of  a  filk  button,  a  duel  lift,  duelling;  a 
gentleman  of  the  very  firfb  houfe,  of  the  firii  and  fecond 
caufe ;  ah,  the  immortal  paflado,  the  punto  reverfo,  the, 
hay  !  

Ben.  The  what? 

Mer.  The  pox  of  fuch  antick,  iifping,  affected  phafl- 
tafies,  thefe  new  tuners  of  accents :  — "  Jefu!  a  very 

"  good  blade!  a  very  tall  man  !  a  very  good 

"  whore  !  Why,  is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing, 

grandfire,  that  we  mould  be  thus  afflidted  with  thefe 
Itrange  flies,  thefe  fafhion-mongers,  thefe  pardonnez- 
mofsy  who  ftand  fo  much  on  the  new  form  that  they 
cannot  fit  at  eafe  on  the  old  bench  ?  O,  their  fan's, 
their  fan's  /  (7) 

Enter 

(7)  0,  their  bon«s!  their  bones  !  ]  Mercmio  is  here  ridicu- 
ling thofe  fre?ichrfitd  fantaftical  Coxcombs  whom  he  calls  par- 
donntzs-moj* $ :  and  therefore,  I  fufpeft,  here  hs  meant  to 
write  French  too. 

O,  their  fan's /  their  fan's  J 

i.  e,  Ho* 
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Enter  Romeo. 

Ben.  Here  comes  Romeo,  here  comes  Romeo. 

Mer.  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring.  O  flefh, 
flefh,  how  art  thou  fifhified  ?  Now  is  he  for  the  numbers 
that  Petrarch  flowed  in  :  Laura  to  his  lady  was  but  a 
kitchen -wench  ;  marry,  fhe  had  a  better  love  to  berime 
her  :  Dido  a  dowdy,  Cleopatra  a  gipfle,  Helen  and  Hero 
hildings  and  harlots :  Tbisbe  a  grey  eye  or  fo,  but  not  to 
the  purpofe.  Signior  Romeo,  bonjour  ;  there's  a  French 
falutation  to  your  French  Slop.  You  gave  us  the  coun- 
terfeit fairly  laft  night. 

Rom.  Good  morrow  to  you  Both  :  What  counterfeit 
did  I  give  you  ? 

Mer.  The  flip,  Sir,  the  flip  :  can  you  not  conceive  ? 

Rom.  Pardon,  good  Me r cut to ,  my  bulinefs  was 
great  ;  and,  in  fuch  a^cafe  as  mine,  a  man  may  ftrain 
conrtefy. 

Mer.  That's  as  much  as  to  fay,  fuch  a  cafe  as  yours 
conftrains  a  man  to  bow  in  the  hams, 
Rom.  Meaning,  to  curt'fie. 
Mer.  Thou  had  molt  kindly  hit  it. 
Rom.  A  moll  courteous  expofition  J 
Mer.  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  cour  telle. 
Rom.  Pink  for  flower.  ■ 
Mer.  Right. 

Rom.  Why,  then  is  my  pump  well  flower'd. 

Me r.  Sure  wit  —  follow  me  this  jeft,  now,  till  thou 
haft  worn  out  thy  pump,  that  when  the  fingle  fole  of 
it  is  worn,  the  jeit  may  remain,  after  the  wearing,  fole- 
ly-fingular. 

Rom.  O  fingle- fol'd  jeft, 
Solely  Angular,  for  the  linglenefs  I 

Mer.  Come  between  us,  good  Benvolio,  my  wit  faints, 

Rom.  Switch  and  fpurs, 

i.  e.  How  ridiculous  they  make  themfelves  in  crying  out 
Good9  and  being  in  Ecftafles  with  every  Trifle :  as  he  has  juft 
defcrib'd  them  before, 
*  1       Jefu !  a  vtry  gotd  blade  !  &C. 

Switch 
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Switch  and  fpurs,  or  I'll  cry  a  match. 

Mer.  Nay,  if  our  wits  run  the  wiid-goofe  chafe,  I  am 
done  :  for  thou  haft  more  of  the  wild-goofe  in  one  of  thy 
wits,  than,  I  am  fure,  I  have  in  my  whole  five.  Was  I 
with  you  there  for  the  goofe  ? 

Rom.  Thou  waft  never  with  me  for  any  thing,  when 
thou  waft  not  there  for  the  goofe. 

Mer.  I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jeft. 

Rom.  Nay,  good  goofe,  bite  not. 

Mer.  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  fweeting, 
It  is  a  moft  ftiarp  fawce. 

Rom.  And  is  it  not  well  ferv'd  in  to  a  fvveet  goofe  ? 

Mer.  O,  here's  a  wit  of  cheverel,  that  ftretches  from 
an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad. 

Rem.  I  ftretch  it  out  for  that  word  broad,  which  add- 
*d  to  the  goofe,  proves  thee  far  and  wide  a  broad  goofe. 

Mer.  Why,  is  not  this  better,  than  groaning' for  love? 
Now  thou  art  fociable  ;  now  art  thou  Romeo ;  now  art 
thou  what  thou  art,  by  art,  as  well  as  by  nature  ;  for 
this  driveling  love  is  like  a  great  Natural,  that  runs  loll- 
ing up  and  down  to  hide  his  bauble  in  a  hole. 

Ben.  Stop  there,  ftop  there. 

Mer.  Thou  defireft  me  to  ftop  in  my  tale,  againft  the 
hair. 

Ben.  Thou  wouldft  elfe  have  made  thy  tale  large. 

Mer.  O,  thou  art  deceiv'd,  I  would  have  made  it 
Ihort ;  for  I  was  ccme  to  the  whole  depth  of  my  tale,  and 
meant,  indeed,  to  occupy  the  argument  no  longer. 

Enter  Nurfe,  and  Peter  her  Man. 

Rom.  Here's  goodly  Geer  :  a  Sayle  !  a  Sayle  \ 

Mer.  Two,  two,  a  Shirt  and  a  Smock. 

Nurfe.  Peter , 

Peter.  Anon  ? 

Nurfe.  My  Fan,  Peter. 

Mer.  Do,  good  Peter,  to  hide  her  face  ;  for  her  fan's 
the  fairer  of  the  two. 

Nurfe.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 
Mer.  God  ye  good  den,  fair  gen  tie  woman . 
Nurfe.  Is  it  good  den  f 

Mer. 
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Mer.  'Tis  no  lefs,  I  tell  you  ;  for  the  bawdy  hand  of 
the  dial  is  now  upon  the  prick  of  noon. 

Nurfe.  Out  upon  you  !  what  a  man  are  you  ? 

Rom.  One,  gentlewoman,  that  God  hath  made,  him- 
felf  to  mar. 

Nurfe.  By  my  troth,  it  is  well  faid  :  for  himfelf  to 
mar,  quotha  ?  Gentlemen,  can  any  of  you  tell  me  where 
I  may  find  the  young  Romeo. 

Rom.  I  can  tell  you  :  but  young  Romeo  will  be  older 
when  you  have  found  him,  than  he  was  when  you  fought 
him :  I  am  the  y oungeft  of  that  name,  for  fault  of  a 
worfe. 

Nurfe.  You  fay  well. 

Mer.  Yea,  is  the  worft  well  ? 
Very  well  took,  iTaith,  wifely,  wifely. 

Nurfe.  If  you  be  he,  Sir, 
i  defire  fome  confidence  with  you. 

Ben.  She  will  indite  him  to  fome  fupper. 

Mer.  A  bawd,  a  bawd,  a  bawd.  So  ho! 

Rom.  What  haft  thou  found  ? 

Mer.  No  hare,  Sir,  unlefs  a  hare,  Sir,  in  alenten  pye, 
that  is  fomething  ftale  and  hoar  ere  it  be  fpent. 
An  old  hare  hoar,  and  an  old  hare  hoar,  is  very  good 
meat  in  Lent. 

But  a  hare,  that  is  hoar,  is  too  much  for  a  fcore,  when 
it  hoars  ere  it  be  fpent. 

Romeo,  will  you  come  to  your  father's  ?  we'll  to  din- 
ner thither. 

Rom.  I  will  follow  you. 

Mer.  Farevvel,  antient  lady  : 
Farewel,  lady,  lady,  lady.  [Exeunt  Mercutio,  Benvolio. 

Nurfe.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  wh  t /aucy  merchant  was  this, 
that  was  fo  full  of  his  ropery  ? 

Rom.  A  gentleman,  nurfe,  that  loves  to  hear  himfelf 
talk,  and  will  fpeak  more  in  a  minute,  than  he  will  ftand 
to  in  a  month. 

Nurfe.  An  a  fpeak  any  thing  againft  me,  I'll  take  him 
down  an'  he  were  luflier  than  he  is,  and  twenty  fuch 
Jacks:  and  if  I  cannot,  Fll  find  thofe  that  mall.  Scur- 
vy knave,  I  am  none  of  his  flirt-gills ;  I  am  none  of  his 

skains- 
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skains-mates.  And  thou  mull  (land  by  too,  and  fuffer 
every  knave  to  ufe  meat  his  pleafure  ?     [To  her  man.. 

Pet.  I  faw  no  man  ufe  you  at  his  pleafure:  if  I  had, 
my  weapon  mould  quickly  have  been  out,  I  warrant 
you.  I  dare  draw  as  foon  as  another  man,  if  I  fee  occa- 
fion  in  a  good  quarrel,  and  the  law  on  my  fide. 

Nurfe.  Now,  afore  God,  I  am  fo  vext,  that  every 

part  about  me  quivers  Scurvy  knave  !  Pray  you, 

Sir,  a  word  :  and  as  I  told  you,  my  young  lady  bid  me 
enquire  you  out ;  what  fhe  bid  me  fay,  I  will  keep  to 
my  felf :  but  nrfl  let  me  tell  ye,  if  ye  mould  lead 
her  into  a  fool's  paradife,  as  they  fay,  it  were  a  very 
gvofs  kind  of  behaviour,  as  they  fay,  for  the  gentle- 
woman is  young  ;  and  therefore  if  you  mould  deal 
double  with  her,  truly,  it  were  an  ill  thing  to  be 
offered  to  any  gentlewoman,  and  very  weak  dealing. 

Rom.  Commend  me  to  thy  lady  and  inifirefs,  I  pro- 
tell  unto  thee  

Nurfe.  Good  heart,  and,  i'faith,  I  will  tell  her  as 
much  :  Lord,  lord,  Ihe  will  be  a  joyful  woman. 

Rom.  What  wilt  thou  tell  her,  nurfe  ?  thou  doft  no! 
mark  me. 

Nurfe.  I  will  tell  her,  Sir,  that  you  do  protefl ;  which, 
as  I  take  it,  is  a  gentleman-like  offer. 

Rom.  Bid  her  devife  fome  means  to  come  to  fhrift 
this  afternoon ; 

And  there  fhe  mall  at  friar  Laurence"  Cell 
Be  fhriv'd  and  married :  here  is  for  thy  pains. 

Nurfe.  No,  truly,  Sir,  not  a  penny. 

Rom.  Go  to,  I  fay,  you  fhall. 

Nurfe.  This  afternoon,  Sir?  well,  fhe  mail  be  there. 

Rom.  And  Hay,  good  nurfe, -behind  the  abby-wall  : 
Within  this  hour  my  man  fhall  be  with-  thee, 
And  bring  thee  cords,  made  like  a  tackled  flair, 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Mufl  be  my  convoy  in  the  fecret  night. 
Farewel,  be  trufly,  and  1*11  quit  thy  pains. 

Nurfe.  Now,  God  in  heav'nblefs  thee!  hark  you,  Sir. 

Rom.  What  fayeft  thou,  my  dear  nurfe  ? 

Nurfe.  Is  your  man  fecret  ?  did  you  ne'er  hear  fay, 

Two 
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Two  may  keep  counfel,  putting  one  away  ? 

Rom.  I  warrant  thee,  my  man's  as  true  as  fteel. 

Nurfe.  Well,  Sir,  my  miftrefs  is  the  fweeteft  lady ; 
lord,  lord !  when  'twas  a  little  prating  thing  —  O,  — 
there  is  a  noble  man  in  town,  one  Paris,  that  would  fain 
lay  knife  aboard  ;  but  fhe,  good  foul,  had  as  lieve  fee  a 
toad,  a  very  toad,  as  fee  him  :  I  anger  her  fometimes, 
and  tell  her,  that  Paris  is  the  properer  man  ;  but  I'll 
warrant  you,  when  I  fay  fo,  fhe  looks  as  pale  as  any 
clout  in  the  varfal  world.  Doth  not  Rofemary  and  Ro- 
meo begin  both  with  a  letter  ? 

Rom.  Ay,  nurfe,  what  of  that  ?  both  with  an  R.  (8) 

Nurfe.  Ah,  mocker  !  that's  the  dog's  name.  R.  is  for 
Thee  ?  No  ;  I  know,  it  begins  with  another  letter  ;  and 
fhe  hath  the  prettieft  fententious  of  it,  of  you  and  rofe- 
mary, that  it  would  do  you  good  to  hear  it. 

Rom.  Commend  me  to  thy  lady  —     [Exit  Rom. 

(8)  Rom.  ^Ay,  Nurfe,  what  of  That  ?  Both  with  anR. 

Nurfe.  *Ah  mocker !  that9:  the  Dog*s  Name.  \.  is  for  the 
TO,  I  know  it  begins  with  no  other  Letter,]  I  believe,  I  have 
ie&ified  this  old  Stuff;  but  it  is  a  little  mortifying,  that  the 
Senfe,  when  'tis  found  out,  fhould  hardly  be  worth  the  pains 
of  retrieving  it.  The  Nurfe  is  rfcprefented  as  a  prating  filly 
Creature  j  She  fays,  She  will  tell  Romeo  a  good  Joak  about  his 
Miftrefs,  and  asks  him,  whether  Rofemary  and  \omeo  do  not 
begin  Both  with  a  Letter:  He  fays,  Yes,  an  R.  She,  who,  we 
muft  fuppofe,  could  not  read,  thought  he  had  mock'd  her, 
and  fays,  No,  fure,  I  know  better:  our  Dog's  name  is  T?.  Yours 
begins  with  another  Letter.  This  is  natural  enough,  and 
very  much  in  Charafter  for  this  inllpid  prating  Creature.  %, 
put  her  in  mind  of  that  Sound  which  is  made  by  Dogs  when 
they  fnarl  :  and  therefore,  I  prefume,  lhe  fays,  that  is  the  Dog's 
Name.  A  Quotation  from  Ben  Johnfotfs  ^Alchemi/l  will  cleai 
•p  this  Allufion. 

  He  /ball  have  a  Bell,  that's  Abel  j 

%And,  by  it,  /landing  One  whofe  Name  is  D 

In  a.  rug  Gown    there9 s  D  and  rug,  that's  Drug  5 

^And  right  antn/l  him  a  dog  fnarlingi—-—ZW-> 

There's  Dxugger,  Abel  Drugger,        Mr.  V/arburton, 

Nurfe. 
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Nurfe.  Ay,  a  thoufand  times.    Peter,  — 
Pet.  Anon  ? 

Nurfe.  Take  my  fan,  and  go  before.  {Exeunt, 
SCENE   changes  to  Capulet'j  Heufe. 
Enter  Juliet. 

Jul  ^TT^  H  E  clock  ftruck  nine,  when  I  did  fend  the 

X       nurfe  : 
In  half  an  hour  ftie  promis'd  to  return. 
Perchance,  Ihe  cannot  meet  him  —  That's  not  fo  — 
Oh,  ftie  is  lame :  love's  heralds  ftiould  be  thoughts, 
Which  ten  times  falter  glide  than  the  fun-beams, 
Driving  back  fhadows  over  lowring  hills. 
Therefore  do  nimble-pinion'd  doves  draw  love, 
And  therefore  hath  the  wind-fwift  Cupid  wings. 
Now  is  the  Sun  upon  the  highmoft  hill 
Of  this  day's  journey  ;  and  from  mine  'till  twelvt 
Is  three  long  hours  —  and  yet  Ihe  is  not  come  ; 
Had  ihe  affe&ions  and  warm  youthful  blood, 
She'd  be  as  fwift  in  motion  as  a  ball ; 
My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  fweet  love, 
And  his  to  me ; 

Enter  Nurfe,  with  Peter. 

O  God,  Ihe  comes.  O  honey  Nurfe,  what  news  ? 
Haft  thou  met  with  him  ?  fend  thy  man  away. 

Nurfe.  Peter y  ftay  at  the  gate.  [Exit  Peter. 

Jul.  Now,  good  fweet  Nurfe,  ■ 
O  lord,  why  look'ft  thou  fad  ? 
Tho'  news  be  fad,  y&t  tell  them  merrily  : 
If  good,  thou  fham'ft  the  mufick  of  fweet  news, 
By  playing 't  to  me  with  fo  fowre  a  face. 

Nurfe.  I  am  a  weary,  let  me  reft  a  while ; 
Fy,  how  my  bones  ake,  what  a  jaunt  have  I  had  ? 

Jul.  I  would,  thou  hadft  my  bones,  and  I  thy  news  ! 
Nay,  come,  I  pray  thee,  fpeak  ~— -  Good,  good  nurfe, 
fpeak. 

Nurfe* 
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Nurfe.  Jefu  !  what  hafte  ?  Can  you  not  flay  a  while  ? 
D©  you  not  fee,  that  I  am  out  of  breath  ? 
JuL  How  art  thou  out  of  breath,  when  thou  haft 
breath 

To  fay  to  me,  that  thou  art  out  of  breath  ? 
Th*  Excufe,  that  thou  doft  make  in  this  delay, 
Is  longer  than  the  Tale  thou  doft  excufe. 
Is  thy  news  good  or  bad  ?  anfwer  to  that ; 
Say  either,  and  I'll  ftay  the  circumftance  : 
Let  me  be  fatisfied,  is't  good  or  bad  ? 

Nurfe \  Well,  you  have  made  a  fimple  choice;  you 
know  not  how  to  chufe  a  man  :  Romeo,  no,  not  he ; 
though  his  face  be  better  than  any  man's,  yet  his  legs  ex- 
cel all  men's ;  and  for  a  hand,  and  a  foot,  and  a  body, 
tho'  they  be  not  to  be  talk'd  on,  yet  they  are  pall  com- 
pare. He  is  not  the  flower  of  courtefie,  but,  I  warrant 
him,  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  —  Go  thy  ways,  wench, 
ferve  God  What,  have  you  dined  at  home  ? 

Jul.  No,  no  —  but  all  this  did  I  know  before : 
What  fays  he  of  our  marriage  ?  what  of  that  ? 

Nurfe.  Lord,  how  my  headakes !  what  a  head  have  I  £ 
It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces. 
My  back  o'  th'  other  fide  —  O  my  back,  my  back : 
Bemrew  your  heart,  for  fending  me  about 
To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down. 

Jul.  Tfaith,  I  am  forry  that  thou  art  fo  ill. 
Sweet,  fweet,  fweet  nurfe,  tell  me,  what  fays  my  love  f 

Nurfe.  Your  love  fays  like  an  honeft  gentleman, 
And  a  courteous,  and  a  kind,  and  a  handfome, 
And,  I  warrant,  a  virtuous  —  where  is  your  mother  ? 

Jul.  Where  is  my  mother  ?  —  why  Hie  is  within  ; 
Where  mould  me  be  ?  how  odly  thou  reply'ft  ! 
Tour  lonje  fays  like  an  honefl  gentleman  :  , 
Where  is  your  mother  ?        '  ■ 

Nurfe.  O,  God's  lady  dear, 
Are  you  fo  hot  ?  marry  come  up,  I  trow, 
Is  this  the  poultis  for  my  aking  bones  ? 
Hence-forward  do  your  meffages  your  felf. 

Jul.  Here's  fuch  a  coil ;  come,  what  fays  Romeo  ? 

Nurfe.  Have  you  got  leave  to  go  to  drift  to  day  ? 

Jul. 
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Jul.  I  have. 

Nurfe.  Then  hie  you  hence  to  friar  Laurence*  cell# 
There  flays  a  husband  to  make  you  a  wife. 
Now  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  in  your  cheeks, 
They'll  be  in  fcarlet  ftraight  at  any  news. 
Hie  you  to  church,  I  mult  another  way, 
To  fetch  a  ladder,  by  the  which  your  love 
Muft  climb  a  birdVneft  foon,  when  it  is  dark. 
I  am  the  drudge  and  toil  in  your  delight, 
But  you  mail  bear  the  burthen  foon  at  night. 
Go,  I'll  to  dinner,  hie  you  to  the  cell. 

Jul.  Hie  to  high  fortune ;  —  honeft  nurfe,  farewel.  j 

[Exeunt.  \ 

SCENE   changes  to  the  Monajlery. 

Enter  Friar  Lawrence,  and  Romeo. 

JW.O  O  fmile  theheav'ns  upon  this  holy  AcV 

That  after-hours  with  forrow  chide  us  not  I 

Rom.  Amen,  amen  I  but  come  what  forrow  can, 
It  cannot  countervail  th'  exchange  of  joy, 
That  one  Ihort  minute  gives  me  in  her  fight : 
Do  thou  but  clofe  our  hands  with  holy  words, 
Then  love-devouring  death  do  what  he  dare, 
It  is  enough,  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 

Fri.  Thefe  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 
And  in  their  triumph  die ;  like  fire  and  powder, 
Which,  as  they  meet,  confume.  The  fweetelt  honey 
Is  loathfome  in  its  own  delicioufnefs, 
And  in  the  tafte  confounds  the  appetite  ; 
Therefore  love  mod'rately,  long  love  doth  fo  : 
Too  fwift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  flow. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Here  comes  the  lady.  O,  fo  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlafting  flint; 
A  lover  may  beftride  the  go  Mainour, 
That  idles  in  the  wanton  fummer  air, 
And  yet  not  fall,  fo  light  is  vanity. 

Jul.  Good  even  to  my  ghollly  ConfelTor. 

Fri*  I! 
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Fri.  Romeo  fhall  thank  thee,  daughter,  for  us  both. 

Jul.  As  much  to  him,  elfearehis  thanks  too  much. 

Rom.  Ah  !  Juliet,  if  the  meafure  of  thy  joy- 
Be  heap'd  like  mine,  and  that  thy  skill  be  more 
To  blazon  it,  then  fweeten  with  thy  breath 
This  neighbour  air  ;  and  let  rich  mufick's  tongue 
Unfold  th'  imagin'd  happinefs,  that  Both 
Receive  in  either,  by  this  dear  encounter. 

Jul,  Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words, 
Brags  of  his  fubftance,  not  of  ornament : 
They  are  but  beggars,  that  can  count  their  worth  ; 
But  my  true  love  is  grown  to  fuch  Excefs, 
[  cannot  fum  up  one  half  of  my  wealth. 

Fri.  Come,  come  with  me,  and  we  will  make  fhort 
work; 

For,  by  your  leaves,  you  mail  not  ftay  alone, 

Till  Holy  Church  incorp'rate  two  in  one.  {Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE,  ^Street, 

Enter  Mercutio,  Benvolio,  and  Servants. 

Be  n  v  o  l  i  o. 

I Pray  thee,  good  Mercutio,  let's  retire  ; 
The  day  is  hot,  the  Capulets  abroad  ; 
And,  if  we  meet,  we  mall  not  'fcape  a  brawl ; 
For  now  thefe  hot  days  is  the  mad  blood  ftirring. 

Mer.  Thou  art  like  one  of  thofe  fellows,  that,  when 
le  enters  the  confines  of  a  tavern,  claps  me  his  fword  up- 
>n  the  table,  and  fays,  God  fend  me  no  need  of  thee  I 
md,  by  the  operation  of  the  fecond  cup,  draws  it  on  the 
Drawer,  when,  indeed,  there  is  no  need. 
Ben.  Am  I  like  fuch  a  fellow  ? 
Mer.  Come,  come,  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack  in  thy 
V  0  t.  VIII.  C  mood 
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mood  as  any  in  Italy  ;  and  as  foon  mov'd  to  be  moody, 
and  as  foon  moody  to  be  mov'd. 
Ben.  And  what  to  ? 

M<?r.Nay,  an'  there  were  two  fuch,  we  mould  have 
none  fhortly,  for  one  would  kill  the  other.  Thou  !  why 
thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath  a  hair  more,  or  a 
hair  lefs,  in  his  beard,  than  thou  haft  :  thou  wilt  quarrel 
with  a  man  for  cracking  nuts,  having  no  other  reafon 
but  becaufe  thou  haft  hafel  eyes ;  what  eye,  but  fuch  an 
eye,  would  fpy  out  fuch  a  quarrel  ?  thy  head  is  as  full  of 
quarrels,  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat  ;  and  yet  thy  head 
hath  been  beaten  as  addle  as  an  egg,  for  quarrelling  : 
thou  haft  quarrel'd  with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the  ftreet, 
becaufe  he  hath  wakened  thy  dog  that  hath  lain  afleep' 
in  the  Sun.  Didft  jhou  not  fall  out  with  a  tailor  for 
wearing  his  new  doublet  before  E after  ?  with  another,, 
for  tying  his  new  fhoes  with  old  ribband  ?  and  yet  thou 
wilt  tutor  me  for  quarrelling  ! 

Ben.  If  I  werefo  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art,  any  man 
mould  buy  the  fee  fimple  of  my  life  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter. 

Mar.  The  fee-fimple  ?  O  fimple  ! 

Enter  Tybalt,  Petruchio,  and  others. 

Ben,  By  my  head,  here  come  the  Capulets. 

Mer.  By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 

Tyb.  Follow  me  clofe,  for  I  will  fpeak  to  them. 
Gentlemen,  good-den,  a  word  with  one  of  you. 

Mer.  And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us  ?  couple  it 
with  fomething,  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Tyb.  You  mail  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  Sir,  if  you 
will  give  me  occafion. 

Mer.  Could  you  not  take  fome  occafion  without  giving  i  | 

tyb.  Mercutio,  thou  confort' ft  with  Romeo  ■■ 

Mer.  Confort !  what  doft  thou  make  us  minftrels !  ilj 
thou  make  minftrels  of  us,  look  to  hear  nothing  but  dif-I 
cords :  here's  my  fiddleftick ;  here's  That,  fhall  make! 
you  dance.  Zounds !  confort  ! 

[Laying  bis  hand  on  his  ftword.t 

£en.  We  talk  here  in  the  publick  haunt  of  men  : 

Eithei] 
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Either  withdraw  unto  fome  private  place, 
Or  reafon  coldly  of  your  grievances, 
Or  elfe  depart ;  here  all  eyes  gaze  on  us. 

Mer.  Men's  eyes  were  made  ■  to  look,  and  let  them 
gaze. 

I  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleafure,  I. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Tyb.  Well,  peace  be  with  you,  Sir !  here  comes  my 
man. 

Mer.  But  I'll  be  hang'd,  Sir,  if  he  wear  your  livery  : 
Marry,  go  firft  to  field,  he'll  be  your  follower; 
Your  Wormip  in  that  fenfe  may  call  him  man. 

lyb.  Romeo,  the  love,  I  bear  thee,  can  afford 
No  better  term  than  this,  thou  art  a  villain.  

Rom,  Tybalt,  the  reafon  that  I  have  to  love  thee 
1  Doth  much  excufe  the  appertaining  rage 
To  fuch  a  Greeting  :  villain  I  am  none, 
Therefore,  farevvel  ;  I  fee,  thou  know' ft  me  nota 

Tyb.  Boy,  this  fhall  not  excufe"the  Injuries 
That  thou  haft  done  me,  therefore  turn  and  draw, 

Rom.  I  do  proteft,  I  never  injur 'd  thee, 
But  love  thee  better  than  thou  canft  devife  ; 
'Till  thou  malt  know  the  reafon  of  my  love. 
And  fo,  good  Capulet,  (whofe  name  I  tender 
As  dearly  as  my  own,)  be  fatisfied. 

Mer.  O  calm, di {honourable,  vile  fubmimon ! 
Ah  !  la  S toccata  carries  it  away. 
Tybalt,  you  rat-catcher,  will  you  walk? 

Tyb.  What  wouldft  thou  have  with  me  ? 

Mer.  Good  King  of  cats,  nothing  but  one  of 
your  nine  lives,  that  I  mean  to  make  bold  withal  ; 
md  as  you  mall  ule  me  hereafter,  dry-beat  the  reft  cf 
;he  eight.  Will  you  pluck  your  fword  out  of  his  pil- 
fer by  the  ears  ?  Make  hafte,  left  mine  be  about  your 
;ars  ere  it  be  out. 

1  Tyb.  I  am  for  you.  [Drawing* 
Rom.  Gentle  Mer  cut  io,  put  thy  rapier  up. 
Mer.  Come,  Sir,  your  paiTado. 

[Mercutio  and  Tybalt  fight. 

C  z  Ro'fh. 
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Rom.  Draw,  Benvclio  —  beat  down  their  weapons  — ■ 

Gentlemen  * —  for  Ihame,  forbear  this  outrage  . 

Tybalt  Mercutio  ~      the  Prince  exprefly  hath 

Forbidden  bandying  in  Verona  ftreet§. 

Hold,  Tybalt,  -  good  Mercutio.        [Exit  Tybalt. 

Mer.  I  am  hurt «— r- 
A  plague  of  both  the  houfes !  I  am  fped : 
Is  he  gone,  and  hath  nothing  ? 

Ben.  What,  art  thou  hurt  ? 

Mer.  Ay,  ay,  a  fcratch,  a  fcratch ;  marry,  'tis 
enough. 

Where  islriy  page  ?  go,  villain,  fetch  a  furgeon. 

Rom.  Courage,  man,  the  hurt  cannot  be  much. 

Mer.  No,  'tis  not  fo  deep  as  a  well,  nor  fo  wide 
as  a  church-door,  but  'tis  enough,  'twill  ferve  :  ask 
for  me  to  morrow,  and  ycu  mall  find  me  a  grave 
man.  I  am  pepper'd,  I  warrant,  for  this  world  :  a 
plague  of  both  your  houfes  !  What  ?  a  dog,  a  rat,  a 
jnoule,  a  cat,  to  fcratch  a  man  to  deach  ?  a  braggart, 
a  rogue,  a  villain,  that  fights  by  the  book  of  arithme- 
tick  ?  why  the  devil  came  you  between  us  ?  &  was  hurt 
under  your  arm. 

Rom.  I  thought  all  for  the  bell 

Mer.  Help  me  into  fome  houfe,  Ben<volio, 
Or  I  mall  faint  ;  a  plague  o'  both  your  houfes  ! 
They  have  made  worms-meat  of  me, 
1  have  it,  and  foundly  too.  Plague  o'  your  houfes ! 

Exeunt  Mer.  Ben. 

Rom,  This  Gentleman,  the  Prince's  near  allie, 
My  very  friend,  hath  got  his  mortal  hurt 
In  my  behalf ;  my  reputation  ftain'd 
With  Tybalfs  flander ;  Tybalt,  that  an  hour 
Hath  been  my  coufin  :  O  fweet  Juliet, 
Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate, 
And  in  my  temper  foftned  valour's  fleel. 

Enter  Benvolio. 
Ben.  O  Romeo,  Romeo,  brave  Mercutio^s  dead  ; 
That  gallant  fpirit  hath  afpir'd  the  clouds, 
Which  too  untimely  here  did  fcorn  the  earth, 

Rom. 
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Rom,  This  day's  black  fate  on  more  days  does  de- 
pend ; 

This  but  begins  the  woe,  others  mud  end. 

Enter  Tybalt. 

Ben.  Here  comes  the  furious  Tybalt  back  again. 

Rom.  Alive  ?  in  Triumph  ?  and  Mercutio  flain  ? 
Away  to  heav'n,  refpe&ive  lenity , 
And  fire-ey'd fury  be  my  conducl  now! 
Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  villain  back  again, 
That  late  thou  gav'it  me  ;  for  Mercutio 's  foul 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads, 
Staying  for  thine  to  keep  him  company  : 
Or  thou  or  I,  or  both,  mud  go  with  him. 

Tyb.  Thou,  wretched  boy,  that  didft  confort  him 
here, 

Shalt  with  him  hence. 

Rom.  This  lhall  determine  that. 

{They  fight,  Tybalt  falls. 

Ben.  Romeo,  away,  begone  : 

The  cizizens  are  up,  and  Tybalt  flain  

Stand  not  amaz'd  ;  the  Prince  will  doom  thee  death, 
If  thou  art  taken  :  hence,  be  gone,  away. 

Rom.  O  !  I  am  fortune's  fool. 

Ben.  Why  doll  thou  flay  ?  [Exit  Romeo, 

Enter  Citizens. 

Cit.  Which  way  ran  he  that  kilPd  Mercutio  f 
Tybalt,  that  murtherer,  which  way  ran  he  ? 

Ben.  There  lyes  that  Tybalt. 

Cit.  Up,  Sir,  go  with  me  : 
I  charge  thee  in  the  Prince's  name,  obey. 

Enter  Prince,  Montague,  Capulet,  their  Wives,  &c. 

Prin.  Where  are  the  vile  beginners  of  this  fray  ? 

Ben.  O  noble  Prince,  I  can  difcover  all 
Th'  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl : 
There  lies  the  man,  flain  by  young  Romeo, 
That  flew  thy  kinfman,  brave  Mercutio. 

C  3  La 
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La.  Cap.  Tybalt,  my  coufin  !  O  my  brother's  child  f— 
Unhappy  fight !  alas,  the  blood  is  fpill'd 
Of  my  dear  kinfman  -Prince,  as  thou  art  true, 

for  blood  of  ours,  fhed  blocd  of  Montague. 

Prin.  Ben*volio,  who  began  this  fray  ? 

Ben.  Tybalt  here  flam,  whom  Romeo's  hand  did  flay 
Romeo,  that  fpoke  him  fair,  bid  him  bethink 
How  nice  the  quarrel  was,  and  urg'd  withal 
Your  high  difpleafure  :  all  this  uttered 
With  gentle  breath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly  bow'd^ 
Could  not  take  truce  with  the  unruly  fpken 
Of  Tybalt,  deaf  to  peace ;  but  that  he  tilts 
With  piercing  fteel  at  bold  Mercutio's  breafl: ; 
Who,  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  point  to  point, 
And  with  a  martial  fcorn,  with  one  hand  beats 
Cold  death  a  fide,  and  with  the  other  fends 
It  back  to  Tybalt,  whofe  dexterity 
Retorts  it :  Romeo  he  cries  aloud, 

Hold,  friends !  friends,  part!  and,  fwifter  than  his  tongue, 

His  agil  arm  beats  down  their  fatal  points, 

And  'twixt  them  ruflies  ;  underneath  whofe  arm 

An  envious  thrufl  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 

Of  flout  Mercutio,  and  then  Tybalt  fled ; 

But  by  and  by  comes  back  to  Romeo, 

Who  had  but  newly  entertain'd  revenge, 

And  to':  they  go  like  lightning  :  for  ere  I 

Could  draw  to  part  them,  was  flout  Tybalt  flain ; 

And  as  he  fell,  did  Romeo  turn  to  fly  : 

This  is  the  truth,  or  let  Benvolio  die. 

La.  Cap.  He  is  a  kinfman  to  the  Montague. 
Affedlion  makes  him  falfe,  he  fpeaks  not  true. 
Some  twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  black  ftrife, 
And  all  thole  twenty  could  but  kill  one  life. 
J  beg  for  juftice,  which  thou,   Prince,  mull  give; 
Romeo  flew  Tybalt,  Romeo  mull  not  live. 

Prin*  Romeo  flew  him,  he  flew  Mercutio; 
Who  now  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe? 

La.  Mont.  Not  Romeo,  Prince,  he  was  Mercutio'** 
friend  ; 

His  fault  concludes  but  what  the  law  fhould  end, 

The 
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The  life  of  Tybalt. 

Prin,  And  for  that  offence, 
Immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence  : 
I  have  an  intereft  in  your  hearts'  proceeding, 
My  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lye  a  bleeding ; 
But  I'll  amerce  you  with  fo  ftrong  a  fine, 
That  you  (hall  all  repent  the  lofs  of  mine. 
I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excufes, 
Nor  tears  nor  prayers  (hall  purchafe  out  abufes ; 
Therefore  ufe  none ;  let  Romeo  hence  in  hafte, 
Elfe,  when  he's  found,  that  hour  is  his  laft.  (9) 
Bear  hence  this  body,  and  attend  our  will : 
"  Mercy  but  murthers,  pardoning  thofe  that  kill." 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  an  Apartment  in  CaputetV 
Houfe. 

Enter  Juliet  alone. 
Jul-        A  L  L  O  P  apace,  you  fiery-footed  fteeds, 

\jf  Tow'rds  Phcebu?  manfion  ;  fuch  a  waggoner.  ' 
As  Phaeton,  would  whip  you  to  the  weft* 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately. 
Spread  thy  clofe  curtain,  love-performing  night,  (10) 

That 

(9)  Elfe,  when  he  is  found,  that  hour  is  his  laft.]  It  is  wonder- 
ful that  Mi.  Pope  (hould  retort  the  Want  of  Ear  upon  any  bo- 
dy, and  pafs  fuch  an  inharmonious,  unfcanning,  Verfe  in  his 
own  Ear:  a  Verfe,  that  cannot  run  off  from  the  Tongue  with 
any  Cadence  of  Mufick,  the  ihort  and  long  Syllables  ftand  fo 
perveifely.  We  muft  read, 

Elfe,  when  he's  found,  that  Hour  is  his  laft. 
Every  diligent  and  knowing  Reader  of  our  Poet  muft  have 
obferv'd,  that  Hour  and  Fire  are  almoft  perpetually  dtjfy  liable: 
in  the  pionounciation  and  Scanfion  of  his  Verfes. 

(10)  Spread  thy  clofe  Curtain,  love-performing  Night, 

That  runaways  Eyes  may  wink;,]  What  Runaways  are  thefe, 
whofe  Eves  Juliet  is  wifliing  to  have  ilopt*  Macbeth,  we  may 
remember,  makes  an  Invocation  to  Night,  much  in  the  fame 
Strain: 

C  4  —Come? 
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That  th'  Run-away's  eyes  may  wink  ;  and  Rome* 

Leap  to  thefe  arms,  untalkt  of  and  unfeen. 

Lovers  can  fee  to  do  their  am'rous  rites 

By  their  own  beauties :  or,  if  love  be  blind, 

It  beil  agrees  with  night.    Come,  civil  night, 

Thou  fober-fuited  matron,  all  in  black, 

And  learn  me  how  to  lofe  a  winning  match, 

Plaid  for  a  pair  of  ftainlefs  maidenheads. 

Hood  my  unmann'd  blood  baiting  in  my  cheeks, 

With  thy  black  mantle ;  'till  itrange  love,  grown  bold, 

Thinks  true  love  acted,  fmple  modefty. 

Come,  night,  come,  Romeo  !  come,  thou  day  in  night  I 

For  thou  wilt  lye  upon  the  wings  of  night, 

Whiter  than  fnow  upon  a  raven's  back : 

Come,  gentle  night;  come,  loving,  black-brow'd  night  J 

Give  me  my  Romeo,  and,  when  he  mall  die, 

Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  ftars, 

And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heav'n  fo  fine, 

That  all  the  world  mail  be  in  love  with  night, 

And  pay  no  worfhip  to  the  garifh  fun. 

O,  I  have  bought  the  manfion  of  a  love, 

But  not  poffefs'd  it;  and  though  I  am  fold, 

Not  yet  enjoy'd  ;  fo  tedious  is  this  day, 

As  is  the  night  before  fome  feftival, 

To  an  impatient  child  that  hath  new  robes, 

And  may  not  wear  them.  O,  here  comes  my  nurfe ! 

Enter  "Nurfe  'with  cords. 

And  (he  brings  news ;  and  every  tongue,  that  fpeaks 
But  Romeo's  name,  fpeaks  heav'nly  eloquence ; 

■  ■  Come,  feeling  Night, 
Scarf  up  the  tender  Eye  ef  pitiful  day,  &c. 
So  Juliet  here  would  have  Night's  Darknefs  obfcure  the  great 
Eye  of  the  Day,  the  San-,  whom  confidering  in  a  poetical 
Light  as  Phoebus,  drawn  in  his  Can  with  fiery-footed  Steeds, and 
pefting  thro'  the  Heav'ns,  She  very  properly  calls  him,  with, 
xegard  to  the  Swiftncfs  of  his  Courfc,  the  Runaway.  In  the 
like  Manner  our  Poet  fpeaks  of  the  Night)  in  the  Merchant  of 
Yenice. 

for  the  clofe  Night  doth  flay  the  Runaway,       Mr.  IVarburton. 

Now, 
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Now,  nurfe,  what  news  ?  what  haft  thou  there  ? 
The  cords  that  Romeo  bid  thee  fetch  ? 

Nurfe.  Ay,  ay,  the  cords. 

Jul.  Ay  me,  what  news  ? 
Why  doft  thou  wring  thy  hands  ? 

Nurfe.  Ah  welladay,  he's  dead,  he's  dead,  he  s  dead! 
We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone.  ' 
Alack  the  day !  he's  gone,  he's  kill'd,  he's  dead, 

Jul.  Can  heaven  be  fo  envious  ? 

'Nurfe.  Romeo  can, 
Though  heav'n  cannot.    O  Romeo  f  Romeo  f 
Who  ever  would  have  thought  it,  Romeo  P 

Jul.  What  devil  art  thou,  that  doft  torment  me 
thus  ? 

This  torture  mould  be  roar'd  in  difmal  hell. 
Hath  Romeo  {lain  himfelf  ?  fay  thou  but,  I ; 
And  that  bear  vowel,  I,  mall  poifon  more    (i  i) 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice. 

Nurfe.  I  faw  the  wound,  I  law  it  with  mine  eyes, 
(God  fave  the  mark,)  here  on  his  manly  breaft., 
A  piteous  coarfe,  a  bloody  piteous  coarfe; 
Pale,  pale  as  allies,  all  bedawb'd  in  blood, 
All  in  gore  blood ;  I  fwooned  at  the  fight. 

Jul  O  break,  my  heart!  poor  bankrupt,  break 

at  once ! 

To  prifon,  eyes !  ne'er  look  on  liberty ; 
Vile  earth  to  earth  reilgn,  end  motion  here, 
And  thou  and  Romeo  prefs  one  heavy  bier  !  '  _ 

Nurfe.  O  Tybalt',  Tybalt,  the  beft  friend  I  had : 
O  courteous  Tybalt,  honeft  gentleman, 
That  ever  I  mould  live  to  fee  thee  dead ! 

(11)  ^ind  that  bare  vowel,  ay,  /hall  poifon  more 
Than  the  dtAth-iarting  Eye  of  Cockatrice.-]  I  queftion  much  whe- 
ther the  Grammarians  will  take  this  new  Vowel  on  Truft  from 
Mr.  Pope,  without  fufpefting  it  rather  for  a  Diphthong  In  fliort, 
we  muft  Kftorc  the  Spelling  of  the  Old  Books,  or  We  iolc 
the  Poet's  Conceit.  At  his  Time  of  day,  the  affirmative 
Adverb  ^4y  was  generally  written,  /:  and  by  this  means  it 
both  becomes  a  Vowel,  and  anfwcrs  in  Sound  to  £je,  upoa 
which  the  Conceit  turns  in  the  Second  Line, 
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Jul  What  ftorm  is  this,  that  blows  fo  contrary ! 
Is  Romeo  flaughter'd  ?  and  is  Tybalt  dead  ? 
My  dear-lov'd  coufin,  and  my  dearer  lord  ? 
Then  let  the  trumpet  found  the  general  Doom, 
For  who  is  living,  if  thofe  two  are  gone  ? 

Nurfe.  "Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Romeo  banilhed, 
Romeo9  that  kill'd  him,  he  is  baniihed. 

Jul.  O  God  !  did  Romeo's  hand  ftied  Tybalfs  blood  f 

Nurfe.  It  did,  it  did,  alas,  the  day!  it  did. 

Jul.  O  ferpent-heart,  hid  with  a  flow'ring  face! 
Did  ever  dragon  keep  fo  fair  a  cave  ? 
Beautiful  tyrant,  fiend  angelical ! 
Dove- feather'd  raven  !  Wolvifh-rav'ning  Lamb  \  (12) 
Defpifed  fubltance,  of  divineft  mow ! 
Juft  oppofite  to  what  thou  juftly  feem'fl:, 
A  damned  Saint,  an  honourable  villain  ! 
O  nature  !  what  hadic  thou  to  do  in  hell, 
When  thou  didffc  bower  the  Spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  Paradife  of  fuch  fweet  flefh  ? 
Was  ever  book,  containing  fuch  vile  matter, 
So  fairly  bound  ?  O,  that  deceit  mould  dwell 
In  fuch  a  gorgeous  palace ! 

Nurfe.  There's  no  truft, 
No  faith,  no  honefty,  in  men;  all  perjur'd ; 
All,  all  forfworn  ;  all  naught  \  and  all  diiTemblers. 
Ah,  where's  my  man  ?  give  me  fome  Aqua  <vit<z 
Thefe  griefs,  thefe  woes,  thefe  forrows  make  me  old! 

(ii)  Ravenous  Dove,  feather* d  %aven, 

Wolvifh  ravening  Lamb.]  This  pafTage  Mr.  Pope  has  thrown 
out  of  the  Text,  partly,  I  prefume,  becaufe  thefe  two  noble 
Hemiftichs  are,  indeed,  inharmonious :  [But  chiefly,  becaufe 
they  are  obfcure  and  unintelligible  at  the  firft  view.]  But  is 
there  no  fuch  Thing  as  a  Crutch  for  a  labouring,  halting,  Verfe  ? 
I'll  venture  to  rellore  to  the  Poet  a  Line  that  was  certainly  his, 
that  is  in  his  own  Mode  of  Thinking,  and  truly  worthy  of 
him.  The  firft  word,  ravenous,  I  have  no  Doubt,  was  blunder- 
ingly coin'd  our  of  Raven  and  ravening,  which  follow 3  and,  if 
we  only  throw  it  out,  we  gain  at  once  an  harmonious  Verfe, 
and  a  proper  Contraft  of  Epithets  and  Images. 

Dovc-feathe/d  'Raven  I  WolviJk-rAv'ning  Lamb  \ 

Shame 
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Shame  come  to  Romeo  f 

Jul.  Blifter'd  be  thy  tongue, 
For  fuch  a  wifh  !  he  was  not  born  to  fhame ; 
Upon  his  brow  fhame  is  afham'd  to  fit : 
For  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crown'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  univerfal  earth. 
O,  what  a  beaft  was  I  to  chide  him  fo  ? 

Nurfe.  Will  you  fpeak  well  of  him,  that  kill'd  your 
coufin  ? 

Jul.  Shall  I  fpeak  ill  of  him,  that  is  my  husband  ? 
Ah,  poor  my  lord,  v/hat  tongue  fhall  fmooth  thy  name, 
When  I,  thy  three- hours-wife,  have  mangled  it ! 
But  wherefore,  villain,  didfl  thou  kill  my  coufin  ? 
That  villain  coufin  would  have  kill'd  my  husband. 
Back,  foolifti  tears,  back  to  your  native  fpring  ; 
Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe, 
Which  you,  miitaking,  offer  up  to  joy. 
My  husband  lives,  that  Tybalt  would  have  flain  ; 
And  Tybalt's  dead,  that  would  have  kill'd  my  husband  ; 
All  this  is  comfort ;  wherefore  weep  I  then  ? 
Some  word  there  was,  worfer  than  Tybalt's  death, 
That  murther'd  me ;  I  would  forget  it,  fain ; 
But,  oh  !  it  preiTes  to  my  memory, 
Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  tinners'  minds ; 
Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Romeo  banijhed! 
That  banijhed,  that  one  word  banijbed, 
Hath  flain  ten  thoufand  Tybalts:  lybalfs  death 
Was  woe  enough,  if  it  had  ended  there: 
Or  if  fow'r  woe  delights  in  fellovvfhip, . 
And  needly  will  be  rank'd  with  other  griefs, 
Why  follow'd  not,  when  fhe  faid  Tybalt's  dead. 
Thy  Father,  or  thy  Mother,  nay,  or  both  ? 
But  with  a  rear-ward  following  Tybalt's  death, 

Romeo  is  banijhed  to  fpeak  that  word, 

Is,  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Romeo,  Juliet, 

All  (lain,  all  dead!  Romeo  is  banijhed! 

There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  meafure,  bound, 
In  that  word's  death  ;  no  words  can  that  woe  found. 
Where  is  my  father,  and  my  mother,  nurfe  ? 
Nurfe,  Weeping  and  wailing  over  Tybalt's  coarfe. 
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Will  you  go  to  them  ?  I  will  bring  you  thither. 
Jul.  Warn  they  his  wounds  with  tears  ?  mine  lhall  be 


When  theirs  are  dry,  for  Romeo's  banifhment. 

Take  up  thofe  Cords ;  poor  Ropes,  you  are  beguiPd ; 

Both  You  and  I ;  for  Romeo  is  exiPd. 

He  made  You  for  a  high-way  to  my  Bed : 

But  I,  a  maid,  dye  Maiden  widowed. 

Come,  Cord  ;  come,  Nurfe  ;  I'll  to  my  wedding. Bed: 

And  Death,  not  Romeo,  take  my  Maidenhead ! 

Nurfe.  Hie  to  your  chamber,  Til  find  Romeo 
To  comfort  you.    I  wot  well,  where  he  is. 
Hark  ye,  your  Romeo  will  be  here  at  night ; 
I'll  to  him,  he  is  hid  at  Lawrence*  cell. 

Jul.  Oh  find  him,  give  this  ring  to  my  true  knight, 
And  bid  him  come,  to  take  his  lait  farewel.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Monaftery. 


Fri.  Ty  O  ME  O,  come  forth ;  come  forth,  thou  fearful 


Affli&ion  is  ei.umour'd  of  thy  parts, 
And  thou  ait  wedded  to  calamity. 

Rom   Fa' her,  v.  bat  ne>vb  ?  what  is  the  Prince's  doom? 
What  forrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand, 
That  1  ye:  know  not  1 

Fri.  Too  familiar 
Is  my  dear  fon  with  fuch  fow'r  company. 
I  b:ing  thee  tidings  of  the  Prince's  doom. 

Rom.  What  Jefs  than  dooms-day  is  the  Prince's  doom? 
Fri.  A  gentlei  judgment  vanihYd  from  his  lips, 
Not  body's  death,  but  body's  banilhment. 

Rom.  Ha,  banifhment!  be  merciful,  fay,  death  ; 
For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look, 
Much  more  than  death.    Do  not  fay,  banifhment. 

Fri.  Here  from  Verona  art  thou  bani fried  : 
Be  patient,  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

Rom.  There  is  no  world  without  Verona's  walls, 
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Bat  purgatory,  torture,  hell  it  felf. 
Hence  banifhed,  is  banifh'd  from  the  world  ; 
And  world-exil'd,  is  death.    That  banifhed 
Is  death  mif-term'd  :  calling  death,  ban ifhment, 
Thou  cut'it  my  head  off  with  a  golden  ax, 
And  fmiPft  upon  the  flroak  that  murthers  me. 

Fri.  O  deadly  fin !  O  rude  unthankful nefs  I 
Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death  ;  but  the  kind  Prince, 
Taking  thy  part,  hath  rufht  afide  the  law, 
And  turn'd  that  black  word  death  to  banifnment. 
This  is  dear  mercy,  and  thou  feeft  it  not. 

Rom.  'Tis  torture,  and  not  mercy  :  heav'n  is  here5 
Where  Juliet  lives ;  and  every  cat  and  dog 
And  little  moufe,  every  unworthy  thing, 
Lives  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her; 
But  Romeo  may  not.    More  validity, 
More  honourable  ftate,  more  courtfhip  lives 
In  carrion  flies,  than  Romeo:  they  may  feize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand, 
And  ileal  immortal  blemngs  from  her  lips ; 
(Which  even  in  pure  and  veftal  mcdefty 
Still  blufh,  as  thinking  their  own  kifles  fin.) 
This  may  flies  do,  when  I  from  this  muft  fly ; 
{And  fay'lt  thou  yet,  that  exile  is  not  death  ? ) 

But  Romeo  may  not ;  he  is  banifhed. 

Hadfl  thou  no  Poifon  mixt,  no  fharp-ground  knife, 
No  fudden  mean  of  death,  tho'  ne'er  fo  mean, 
But  banifhed  to  kill  me :  baniihed  ? 
O  Friar,  the  Damned  ufe  that  word  in  hell ; 
Howlings  attend  it :  how  haft  thou  the  heart,. 
Being  a  Divine,  a  ghoftly  Confeflbr, 
A  fin-abfolver,  and  my  friend  profeft, 
To  mangle  me  with  that  word,  banihhment  ? 

Fri.  Fond  mad-man,  hear  me  fpeak.  ■ 

Rom.  O,  thou  wilt  fpeak  again  of  banifnment. 

Fri.  I'll  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off  that  word, 
Adverfity's  lweet  milk,  philofophy, 
To  comfort  thee,  tho'  thou  art  banifhed. 

Rom.  Yet,  banifhed  ?  hang  up  philofophy  : 
Unlefs  philofophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
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Difplant  a  town,  reverfe  a  Prince's  doom, 

It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not,  talk  no  more— — i 

Fri.  O,  then  I  fee  that  mad-men  have  no  ears. 

Horn.  How  mould  they,  when  that  wife  men  have  no 
eyes  ? 

Fri.  Let  me  difpute  with  thee  of  thy  eftate. 

Rom.  Thou  canft  not  fpeak  of  what  thcu  doll  not  feel  : 
Wert  thou  as  young  as  1,  Juliet  thy  love, 
An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murthered, 
Boating  like  me,  and  like  me  baniihed  ; 
Then  might'It  thou  fpeak,  then  might'ft  thou  tear  thy 
hair, 

And  fall  upon  the  ground  as  I  do  now, 

Taking  the  meafure  of  an  unmade  grave.  f 

[Throwing  him/elf  on  the  ground, 
Fri.  Arife,  one  knocks  ;  good  Romeo,  hide  thy  felf. 

[Knock  within, 

Rom.  Not  I,  unlefs  the  breath  of  heart-lick  Groans, 
Mift-like,  infold  me  from  the  Search  of  Eyes.  [Knock. 
Fri.  Hark,  how  they  knock ! —  (who's  there  ? )  —  Ro- 
meo, arife. 

Thou  wilt  be  taken  (flay  a  while)  ftand  up; 

[  Knocks, 

Run  to  my  Study  (By  and  by)  God's  will ! 

What  willfulnefs  is  this  ?  —  I  come,  I  come.  [Knock, 
Who  knocks  fo  hard ?  whence  come  you;  what's  your 
will  ? 

Nurfe.  [Within.]  Let  me  come  in,  and  you  mall  know 
my  errand : 
I  come  from  lady  Juliet. 
Fri.  Welcome  then. 

Enter  'Nurfe. 

Nurfe.  O  holy  Friar,  oh,  tell  me,  holy  Friar, 
Where  is  my  lady's  lord  ?  where's  Romeo  ? 

Fri.  There,  on  the  ground,  with  his  own  tears  made 
drunk. 

Nurfe.  O  he  is  even  in  my  miftrefs'  cafe, 
Juft  in  her  cafe,  O  woful  fympathy  ! 
Piteous  predicament !  even  fo  lies  She, 

Blubb'ring 
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BlubbVing  and  weeping,  weeping  and  blubbering. 

Stand  up,  Hand  up  ;  Stand,  an'  you  be  a  Man  : 

For  Juliefs  Sake,  for  her  Sake,  rife  and  ftand. 
Why  lhould  you  fall  into  fo  deep  an  oh  !  —  , 
Rom.  Nurfe!  

Nurfe.  Ah  Sir !  ah  Sir  ?  Death  is  the  end  of  all. 

Rom.  Speak' ft  thou  of  Juliet  ?  how  is  it  with  her  ? 
Doth  not  {he  think  me  an  old  murtherer, 
Now  I  have  ftain'd  the  child-hood  of  our  joy 
With  blood,  remov'd  but  little  from  her  own  ? 
Where  is  me  ?  and  how  does  flie  ?  and  what  fays 
My  conceal'd  lady  to  our  cancell'd  love  ? 

Nurfe.  O,  Hie  fays  nothing,  Sir ;  but  weeps  and  weeps 
And  now  falls  on  her  bed,  and  then  ftarts  up  ; 
And  Tybalt  cries,  and  then  on  Romeo  calls, 
And  then  down  falls  again. 

Rom.  As  if  that  name, 
Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun, 
Did  murther  her,  as  that  name's  curfed  hand 
Murther'd  her  kinfman.  —  Tell  me,  Friar,  tell  me, 
In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy 
Doth  my  name  lodge  ?  tell  me,  that  I  may  fack 
The  hateful  manfion.  {Drawing  his  Sword. 

Fri.  Hold  thy  defperate  hand  : 
Thy  tears  are  womanifh,  thy  wild  adts  denote 
Th'  unreafonable  fury  of  a  Dealt. 
Unfeemly  W oman  in  a  feeming  Man  f 
And  ill-befeeming  Beaft  in  feeming  Both  f 
Thou  haft  amaz'd  me.    By  my  holy  Order, 
I  thought  thy  difpofition  better  temper'd. 
Haft  thou  flain  Tybalt  ?  wilt  thou  flay  thy  felf  ? 
And  flay  thy  lady,  that  in  thy  life  lives, 
By  doing  damaed  Hate  upon  thy  felf? 
Why  raii'ft  thou  on  thy  Birth,  the  Heav'n,  and  Earth,. 
Since  Birth,  and  Heav'n,  and  Earth,  all  three  do  meet 
In  thee  at  once,  which  Thou  at  once  would'ft  lofe  ? 
Fie !  fie !  thou  fliam'ft  thy  Shape,  thy  Love,  thy  Wit, 
Which,  like  an  Ufurer,  abouncTft  in  all, 
And  ufeft  none  in  that  true  ufe  indeed, 
Which  lhould  bedeck  thy  Shape,  thy  Love,  thy  Wit. 
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Thy  noble  Shape  is  but  a  Form  of  Wax, 
Digrefting  from  the  Valour  of  a  Man  ; 
Thy  dear  Love  fvvorn,  but  hollow  Perjury, 
Killing  that  Love,  which  thou  haft  vow'd  to  cherim. 
Thy  Wit,  that  Ornament  to  Shape  and  Love, 
Mif-lhapen  in  the  Conduct  of  them  Both, 
Like  Powder  in  a  skill-lefs  Soldier's  Flask, 
Is  fet  on  Fire  by  thine  own  Ignorance, 
And  thou  difmember'd  with  thine  own  Defenfe. 
What,  roufe  thee,  man,  thy  Juliet  is  alive, 
For  whofe  dear  fake  thou  waft  but  lately  dead  : 
There  art  thou  happy.    Tybalt  would  kill  thee, 
But  thou  flew' ft  Tybalt ;  there  thou'rt  happy  too. 
The  law,  that  threatned  death,  became  thy  friend, 
And  turn'd  it  to  exile  ;  there  art  thou  happy  } 
A  pack  of  bleffings  light  upon  thy  back, 
Happinefs  courts  thee  in  her  beft  array, 
But,  like  a  misbehaved  and  fullen  wench, 
Thou  pout' it  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  fuch  die  referable. 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  love,  as  was  decreed, 
Afcend  her  chamber,  hence  and  comfort  her  : 
But,  look,  thou  itay  not  'till  the  Watch  be  fet; 
For  then  thou  canft  not  pafs  to  Mantua  : 
Where  thou  (halt  live,  'till  we  can  find  a  time 
To  blaze  your  marriage,  reconcile  your  friends, 
Beg  pardon  cf  thy  Prince,  and  call  thee  back 
With  twenty  hundred  thoufand  times  more  joy, 
Than  thou  went' it  forth  in  lamentation. 
Go  before,  nurfe ;  commend  me  to  thy  lady, 
And  bid  her  haften  all  the  houfe  to  bed, 
Which  heavy  forrow  makes  them  ap:  unto, 
Romeo  is  coming. 

Nurfe.  O  lord,  I  could  have  ftaid  here  all  night  long, 
To  hear  good  counfel  :  oh,  what  Learning  is  ! 
My  lord,  Til  tell  my  lady  you  will  come. 

Rom.  Do  io,  and  bid  my  Sweet  prepare  to  chide. 

Nurfe.  Here,  Sir,  a  ring  (he  bid  me  give  you,  Sir  : 
Hie  you,  make  hafte,  for  it  grows  very  late. 

Rom*  How  well  my  comfort  b  reviv'd  by  this  I 
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Fri.  Sojourn  in  Mantua  ;  I'll  find  out  your  man, 
And  he  fhall  fignifie  from  time  to  time 
Every  good  hap  to  you,  that  chances  here  : 
Give  me  thy  hand,  'tis  late,  farewel,  good  night. 

Rom.  But  that  a  joy,  pall  joy,  calls  out  on  me, 
It  were  a  grief,  fo  brief  to  part  with  thee.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE   changes  to  CapuletV  Houfe. 

Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  and  Paris. 

Cap.*~  I  "AHings  have  fallen  out,  Sir,  fo  unluckily, 

JL    That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our 
"  daughter : 

Look  you,  Ihe  lov'd  her  kinfman  'Tybalt  dearly, 

And  fo  did  I.  Well,  we  were  born  to  die.  — 

'Tis  very  late,  ftie'il  not  come  down  to  night. 
I  promife  you,  but  for  your  Company, 
I  would  have  been  a-bed  an  hour  ago. 

Par.  Thefe  times  of  woe  afford  no  time  to  wooe  : 
Madam,  good  night ;  commend  me  to  your  daughter. 

La.  Cap.   I  will,  and   know  her  Mind  early  t« 
morrow  : 

To  night  Die's  mew'd  up  to  her  heavinefs. 

Cap.  Sir  Paris,  I  will  make  a  defperate  tender 
Of  my  child's  love  :  I  think,  Ihe  will  be  rul'd 
In  all  refpects  by  me  ;  nay  more,  I  doubt  it  not. 
Wife,  go  you  to  her  ere  you  go  to  bed  \ 
Acquaint  her  here  with  my  fon  Paris'  love, 
And  bid  her,  mark  you  me,  on  Wednefday  next, 
But,  foft ;  what  day  is  this  ? 

Par,  Monday,  my  lord. 

Cap.  Monday?   Ha!  ha!   well,    Wednefday  is  to* 
foon, 

On  Thurfday  let  it  be  :  o1  Tburfday,  tell  her, 
She  mall  be  married  to  this  noble  Earl. 
Will  you  be  ready  ?  Do  you  like  this  Hafte  ? 
We'll  keep  no  great  a-do — a  friend  or  two— — 
For,  hark  you,  Tybalt  being  llain  fo  late, 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelefly, 
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Be  ing  our  kinfman,  if  we  revel  much  : 

Therefore  we'll  have  fome  half  a  dozen  friends, 

And  there's  an  end.    But  what  fay  you  to  Thurfday  ? 
Par.  My  lord,  I  would  that  Thurfday  vJttQ  to  morrow* 
Cap.  Well,  get  you  gone— on  Thurfday  be  it  then  : 

Go  you  to  Juliet  ere  you  go  to  bed,   "      [To  lady  Cap. 

Prepare  her,  wife,  againft  this  wedding-day. 

Farevvel,  my  lord  — light  to  my  chamber,  hoa  ! 

'Fore  me,  it  is  fo  very  late,  that  we 

May  call  it  early  by  and  by.    Good  night.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE,   Juliet'/  Chamber  looking  to  the 
Garden. 

Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet,  abo<ve  at  a  window  ;  a  ladder 
of  ropes  ft. 

Jul.  T  T  7Ilt  thou  be  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet  near  day : 

V  V    It  was  the  Nightingale,  and  not  the  Lark^ 
That  piere'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear ; 
Nightly  me  fings  on  yon  pomgranate  tree  : 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Rom..  It  was  the  Lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn, 
No  Nightingale.    Look,  love,  what  envious  ilreaks 
Do  lace  the  fevering  clouds  in  yonder  eaft  : 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  cut,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  mifty  mountains'  tops. 
I  muft  be  gone  and  live,  or  flay  and  die. 

Jul.  Yon  light  is  not  day-light,  I  know  it  well  i 
It  is  fome  meteor  that  the  Sun  exhales, 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer, 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua  ; 
Then  ftay  a  while,  thou  malt  not  go  fo  foon. 

Rom.  Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to  death,. 
I  am  content,  if  thou  wilt  have  it  fo. 
I'll  fay,  yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow  ; 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whofe  notes  do  beat 
The  vaulty  heav'ns  fo  high  above  our  heads. 
I  have  more  care  to  ftay,  than  will  to  go. 

Come 
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Come  death,  and  welcome  :  Juliet  wills  it  fo. 
How  is't,  my  Soul  ?  let's  talk,  it  is  not  day. 

Jul.  It  is,  it  is ;  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away : 
It  is  the  lark  that  fings  fo  out  of  tune, 
Straining  harm,  difcords,  and  unplealing  fharps. 
Some  fay,  the  lark  makes  fweet  divifion  ; 
This  doth  not  fo :  for  me  divideth  us. 
Some  fay,  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes ; 
O,  now  I  would  they  had  chang'd  voices  too  ! 

0  now  be  gone,  more  light  and  light  it  growrs. 

Rom.  More  light  and  light  ?  —  More  dark  and  dark 
our  Woes. 

Enter  Nurfe. 

Nurfe.  Madam,  » 
Jul.  Nurfe? 

Nurfe.  Your  lady  mother's  coming  to  your  chamber  : 
The  day  is  broke,  be  wary,  look  about.      {Exit  Nurfe. 
Jul.  Then,  Window,  let  Day  in,  and  let  Life  out. 
Rom.  Farewel,  farewel ;  one  Kifs,  and  I'll  defcend. 

\Romeo  defcends. 

Jul.  Art  thou  gone  fo  ?  love!  lord!  ah  husband! 
friend ! 

1  mufl  hear  from  thee  ev'ry  day  in  th'  hour, 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days. 

O,  by  this  count  I  ihall  be  much  in  years, 
Ere  I  again  behold  my  Romeo. 

Rom.  Farewel  :  I  will  omit  no  opportunity, 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 

Jul.  O  think'ft  thou,  we  (hall  ever  meet  again  ? 

Rom.  I  doubt  it  not ;  and  all  thefe  woes  mall  ferve 
For  fweet  difcourfes,  in  our  time  to  come. 

Jul.  O  God!  I  have  an  ill-divining  foul.— i 
Methinks,  I  fee  thee,  now  thou  art  below, 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb  : 
Either  my  eye- fight  fails,  or  thou  look' ft  pale. 

Rom.  And  truft  me,  love,  in  mine  eye  fo  do  you  : 
Dry  Sorrow  drinks  our  blood.    Adieu,  adieu. 

[Exit  Romeo, 

Jul.  Oh  fortune,  fortune,  all  men  call  thee  fickle  : 
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If  thou  art  fickle,  what  doft  thou  with  him 
That  is  renown' d  for  faith  ?  be  fickle,  fortune  : 
For  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  not  keep  him  long, 
But  fend  him  back. 

Enter  lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  Ho,  daughter,  are  you  up  ? 
Jul.  Who  is't,  that  calls  r  is  it  my  lady  mother  r 
What  unaccuftom'd  caufe  procures  her  hither  ? 
La.  Cap.  Why,  how  now,  Juliet? 
Jul.  Madam,  I  am  not  well. 

La..  Cap.  Evermore  weeping  for  your  coufm's  death  f 
Vv  hat,  wilt  thou  warn  him  from  his  Grave  with  tears? 
An'  if  thou  could'fi,  thou  cculd'ft  not  make  him  live; 
Therefore,  have  done.     Some  Grief  mews  much  of 
Love  ; 

But  much  of  Grief  Ihews  {till  fome  want  of  Wit. 

Jul.  Yet  let  me  weep  for  fuch  a  feeling  lofs. 

La.  Cap.  So  fhall  you  feel  the  Lofs,  but  not  the  Friend 
Which  you  do  weep  for. 

Jul.  Feeling  fo  the  Lofs, 
I  cannot  chufe  but  ever  weep  the  Friend. 

La.  Cap.  Well,  girl,  thou  weep'ft  not  fo  much  for 
his  death, 

As  that  the  villain  lives  which  flaughter'd  him. 

Jul.  What  villain,  Madam  ? 

La.  Ca.  That  fame  villain,  Romeo, 

Jul.  Villain  and  he  are  many  miles  afunder. 
God  pardon  him  !  I  do,  with  all  my  Heart  : 
And,  yet,  No  Man  like  He  doth  grieve  my  Heart. 

La.  Cap.  That  is,  becaufe  the  Traytor  lives. 

Jul.  I,  Madam,  from  the  Reach  of  thefe  my  hands  :  — 
'Would,  None  but  I  might  venge  my  Coufin's  Death  ! 

La.  Cap.  We  will  have  Vengeance  for  it,  fear  Thou 
not : 

Then  weep  no  more.    Til  fend  to  one  in  Mantua, 
Where  That  fame  banihYd  Runagate  doth  live, 
Shall  give  him  fuch  an  unaccuftom'd  Dram, 
That  he  fhall  foon  keep  Tybalt  Company. 
And  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  be  fatisfy'dc 
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Jul.  Indeed,  I  never  fhall  be  fatisfied 

With  Romeo,  till  I  behold  him  dead      ■  »n- 

Is  my  poor  heart  fo  for  a  Kinfman  vext. 
Madam,  if  You  could  find  out  but  a  Man 
To  bear  a  poyfon,  I  would  temper  it ; 
That  Romeo  mould  upon  receipt  thereof 
Soon  lleep  in  Quiet.  —  O,  how  my  heart  abhors 

To  hear  him  nam'd,  and  cannot  come  to  him  ■ 

To  wreak  the  Love  I  bore  my  ilaughter'd  Coufin, 
Upon  his  body  that  hath  daughter 'd  him. 

La.  Cap.  Find  Thou  the  Means,  and  I'll  find  fuch  a 
Man. 

But  now  I'll  tell  thee  joyful  Tidings,  Girl. 

Jul.  And  joy  comes  well  in  fuch  a  needful  time. 
What  are  they,  I  befeech  your  ladyfhip  ? 

La.  Cap.  Well,  well,  thou  haft  a  careful  father,  child; 
One,  who,  to  put  thee  from  thy  heavinefs, 
Hath  for  ted  out  a  fudden  day  of  joy, 
That  thou  expecl'ft  not,  nor  I  look'd  not  for. 

Jul.  Madam,  in  happy  time,  what  day  is  this  ? 

La.  Cap.  Marry,  my  child,  early  next  Tburfday  morn. 
The  gallant,  young  and  noble  Gentleman, 
The  County  Paris,  at  St.  Peters  church, 
Shall  happily  make  thee  a  joyful  bride. 

Jul.  Now,  by  St.  Peter's  church,  and  Peter  too* 
He  mail  not  make  me  there  a  joyful  bride. 
I  wonder  at  this  hafte,  that  I  muft  wed 
Ere  he,  that  muft  be  husband,  comes  to  wooe. 
I  pray  you,  tell  my  lord  and  father,  Madam, 
I  will  not  marry  yet :  and  when  I  do, 
It  fhall  be  Romeo,  whom  you  know  I  hate, 

Rather  than  Paris.  Thefe  are  news,  indeed  ? 

La.  Cap.  Here  comes  your  father,  tell  him  fo  your 
felf, 

And  fee,  how  he  will  take  it  at  your  hands. 

Enter  Capulet,  and  Nurfe. 

Cap.  When  the  Sun  fets,  the  Air  doth  drizzle  Dew  ; 
But  for  the  Sunfet  of  my  Brother's  Son 
It  rains  downright. "  '  ■ 

How 
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How  now  ?  a  conduit,  girl  ?  what,  flill  in  tears  ? 
Evermore  fhow'iing  ?  in  one  little  body 
Thou  counterfeit' it  a  bark,  a  fea,  a  wind ; 
For  ftill  thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  fea, 
Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears ;  the  bark  thy  body  is, 
Sailing  in  this  fait  flood  :  the  winds  thy  lighs, 
Which,  raging  with  thy  tears,  and  they  with  them. 
Without  a  fudden  calm,  will  overfet 

Thy  tempeft-tofled  body  How  now,  wife  ? 

Have  you  deliver'd  to  her  our  decree  ? 

La.  Cap.  Ay,  Sir ;  but  lne  will  none,  lhe  gives  you 
thanks : 

I  would,  the  fool  were  married  to  her  Grave! 

Cap.  Soft,  take  me  with  you,  take  me  with  you* 
wife. 

How,  will  fhe  none  ?  doth  lhe  not  give  us  thanks  ? 
Is  lhe  not  proud,  doth  lhe  not  count  her  bleft, 
Unworthy  as  lhe  is,  that  we  have  wrought 
So  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bridegroom  ? 

Jul.  Not  proud,  you  have ;  but  thankful,  that  you 
have. 

Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate, 

But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love. 

Cap.  How  now !  how  now  !  Chop  Logick  ?  What 
is  This  ? 

Proud  !  and  I  thank  you !  and  I  thank  you  not  f 
And  yet  not  proud  !  —  Why,  Miftrefs  Minion,  You, 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds, 
But  fettle  your  fine  joints  'gainft  Thurfday  next, 
To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peter's  church  : 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
Out,  you  green- ficknefs-carrion  !  Out,  you  baggage  ! 
You  Tallow-face ! 

La.  Cap.  Fie,  fie,  what,  are  you  mad  ? 

Jul.  Good  father,  I  befeech  you  on  my  knees, 
Hear  me  with  Patience,  but  to  fpeak  a  word. 

Cap.  Hang  thee,  young  baggage  !  difobedient  wretch  f 
I  tell  thee  what,  get  thee  to  church  o'  Tburfda^ 
Or  never  after  look  me  in  the  face. 
Speak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  anfwer  me ; 
^  My 
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My  fingers  itch.    Wife,  we  fcarce  thought  us  blefl, 
That  God  had  fent  us  but  this  only  child ; 
But  now  I  fee  this  One  is  one  too  much, 
And  that  we  have  a  Curfe  in  having  her : 
Out  on  her,  hilding  !  

Nurfe.  God  in  heaven  blefs  her ! 
You  are  to  blame,  my  lord,  to  rate  her  fo. 

Cap.  And  why,  my  lady  Wifdom  ?  hold  your  tongue, 
Good  Prudence,  fmatter  with  your  goflips,  go. 

Nurfe.  I  fpeak  no  treafon  —  O,  god-ye-good-den  — - 
May  not  one  fpeak  ? 

Cap.  Peace,  peace,  you  mumbling  fool ; 
Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  golfip's  bowl, 
For  here  we  need  it  not. 

La.  Cap.  You  are  too  hot. 

Cap.  God's  bread !  it  makes  me  mad :  day,  night, 
late,  early, 
At  home,  abroad,  alone,  in  company, 
Waking,  or  ileeping,  Hill  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  matched  ;  and  having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage, 
Of  fair  demeafns,  youthful,  and  nobly-allied, 
SturT'd,  as  they  fay,  with  honourable  parts, 
Proportion' d  as  one's  thought  would  wifh  a  man : 
And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  Tender, 

To  anfwer,  I'll  not  wed,  I  cannot  love,'  m 

I  am  too  young,  I  pray  you,  pardon  me  — 

But,  if  you  will  not  wed,  I'll  pardon  you  : 

Graze  where  you  will,  you  mall  not  houfe  with  me ; 

Look  to't,  think  on't,  I  do  not  ufe  to  jeft. 

%hurfday  is  near  ;  lay  hand  on  heart,  advife; 

If  you  be  mine,  I'll  give  you  to  my  friend  : 

If  you  be  not,  hang,  beg,  ftarve,  die  i'th'  ftreets; 

For,  by  my  foul,  I'll  ne^er  acknowledge  thee, 

Nor  what  is  mine  mall  ever  do  thee  good  : 

Trufl  to't,  bethink  you,  FU  not  be  forfworn.  {Exit. 

Jul.  Is  there  no  pity  fitting  in  the  clouds, 
That  fees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief? 
O,  fweet  my  mother,  caft  me  not  away, 

De'ay 
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Delay  this  marriage  for  a  month,  a  week  ; 
Or,  if  you  do  not,  make  the  bridal  bed 
In  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lies. 

La.  Cap.  Talk  not  to  me,  for  I'll  not  fpeak  a  word  : 
Do  as  thou  wilt,  for  I  have  done  with  thee.  [Exit 
Jul.  O  God !  O  Nurfe,  how  mail  this  be  prevented . 
My  Husband  is  on  Earth  ;  my  Faith  in  Heav'n ;  1 
How  mall  that  Faith  return  again  to  Earth, 
Unlefs  that  Husband  fend  it  me  from  Heav'n, 
By  leaving  Earth?  ~—  Comfort  me,  counfel  me. 
Alack,  alack,  that  heav'n  mould  pra&ife  ftratagems 
Upon  fo  foft  a  fubjeft  as  my  felf  f 
What  fay'ft  thou  ?  ha'ft  thou  not  a  word  of  Joy  ? 
Some  Comfort,  Nurfe.  ■  ■ 
Nurfe.  Faith,  here  it  is : 
Romeo  is  banifh'd ;  all  the  world  to  nothing, 
That  he  dares  ne'er  come  back  to  challenge  you  ; 
Or  if  he  do,  it  needs  mull  be  by  ftealth. 
Then  fmce  the  cafe  fo  Hands,  as  now  it  doth, 
I  think  it  beft,  you  married  with  the  Count. 
Oh,  he's  a  lovely  gentleman  ! 
Romeoh  a  dim-clout  to  him ;  an  eagle,  Madam, 
Hath  not  fo  green,  fo  quick,  fo  fair  an  eye 
As  Farts  hath.    Befhrew  my  very  heart, 
I  think  you  happy  in  this  fecond  match, 
For  it  excels  your  firft  ;  or  if  it  did  not, 
Your  firft  is  dead  ;  or  'twere  as  good  he  were, 
As  living  here,  and  you  no  ufe  of  him. 
Jul.  Speak'ft  thou  from  thy  heart  ? 
Nurfe.  And  from  my  Soul  too, 
Or  elfe  befhrew  them  both. 
Jul.  Amen. 
Nurfe.  What? 

Jul.  Well,  thou  haft  comforted  me  marvellous  much; 
Go  in,  and  tell  my  lady  I  am  gone, 
Having  difpleas'd  my  father,  to  Lawrence'  cell, 
To  make  confeffion,  and  to  be  abfolved. 

Nurfe.  Marry,  I  will ;  and  this  is  wifely  done. 

[  Exit.  II 

Jul.  Ancient  Damnation  !  O  moll  wicked  Fjend !  j 
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Is  it  more  fin  to  wilh  me  thus  forfworn 
Or  to  difpraife  my  lord  with  thai- S, 

If  all  clfe  fed,  my  fe]fhave  power  m 


ACT  iv. 
SCENE,  the  Monastery. 

£«fcr  Friar  Lawrence  and  Paris. 
■Friar. 

r\  N  p«r/2fcy,  Sir  !  the  time  is  very  ftore ' 

if  *e,f0^  g^e  her  forrow  foSSTfl-w  • 
nd,  in  his  wifom,  haftes  our  marriage  7  * 
o  flop  the  lnundation  of  hfir  »g% 

Wet,  too  much  minded  by  her  felf  aW 
fay  be  put  from  her  by  fociety  3l°ne' 

fn.  I  would,  I  knew  not  why  it  Ihould  be  lWd. 
>ok,  Sir,  here  comes  the  lady  tow'rds  my  cdl^ 
Enter  Juliet. 

Jul',         2y£Yte>  ^  rhdy  \nd 

^0 i.  VllT  y    '     '  when  1  ma/  be  a  wife. 
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Par.  That  may  be,  muft  be,  Love,  onthurflay  next? 
Jul  What  muft  be,  fhall  be. 

Jui  To  anfwer  That,  were  to  confefs  to  you 

it  Do  not  de«y  to  him,  that  you  love  me. 

41   I  will  confefs  to  you,  that  I  love  him. 

It  So  will  ye,  I  am  fare,  that  you  ove  me. ; 

C     If  I  do  fo,  it  will  be  of  more  pnce 
t,  ^*'<wJce  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face. 
Eei£g  fp  Poor  foul,  thy  face  is  much  abusM  with  tears. 

£/'  The  tea-  have  got  final}  vidory  by  that : 

-     Jui.  S  is  no  (lander  Sir,  which  is  but  truth, 

^/."iTStybefo,  for  it  is  not  mine  own. 
Are  you  at  leifure,  holy  father,  now, 

t  ;  To  (hut  the  door,  and  when  thou  haft  done  fif 

U    i.  7  u„t  rail  mv  refolution  wife, 

And  with  tto  kgj  *       J1  ^   thou>  our  hands ; 
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Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed, 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  flialhflay  them  both  : 
Therefore  out  of  thy  long-experienc'd  time, 
Give  me  fome  prefent  counfel ;  or,  behold,  * 
'Twixt  my  extreams  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire ;  arbitrating  that, 
Which  the  commilfion  of  thy  years  and  art 
Could  to  no  iflue  of  true  honour  bring : 
Be  not  fo  long  to  fpeak ;  I  long  to  die, 
If  what  thou  fpeak'ft  fpeak  not  of  remedy 

Fri  Hold,  daughter,  I  do  'fpy  a  kind  of  hope, 
Which  craves  as  defperate  an  execution, 
As  That  is  defp'rate  which  we  would  prevent 
If,  rather  than  to  marry  County  Paris, 
Thou  haft  the  ftrength  of  will  to  flay  thy  felf 
Then  it  is  likely,  thou  wilt  undertake 
A  thing  like  death  to  chide  away  this  fhame 
That  cop'ft  with  death  himfelf,  to'fcape  from  if 
And  if  thou  dar'ft,  I'll  give  thee  remedy. 

c  «?;  hld  me  leaP>  rather  than  mar*T  Pans 
brom  oft  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower :  ' 

>  chain  me  to  fome  fteepy  mountain's  top, 

Vhere  roaring  bears  and  favage  lions  roam ; 

)r  fhut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel  houfe, 

>'er-cover'd  quite  with  dead  mens'  ratling  bones 

Yith  reeky  fhanks,  and  yellow  chaplefs  skulls  ' 

)r  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  Grave, 

ind  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  ihroud  • 

Rungs,  that  to  hear  them  nam'd,  have  made  me  trem- 

•nd  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt, 
b  live  an  unftain'd  wife  to  my  fweet  love. 
Fn.  Hold,  then,  go  home,  be  merry,  give  confent 
o  marry  Paris  ;  Wednefday  is  to  morrow  ; 
o  morrow  Night,  look,  that  thou  lye  alone. 
*t  not  thy  Nurfe  lye  with  thee  in  thy  chamber  • } 
ake  thou  this  vial,  being  then  in  Bed, 
rid  this  diftilled  liquor  drink  thou  off; 
hen  prefently  through  all  thy  veins  ftiall  run 

D  2  A  cold 
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A  cold  and  drowfie  humour,  which  mall  feizc 

Each  vital  fpirit  ;  for  no  Pulfe  mail  keep 

His  nat'ral  progrefs,  but  furceafe  to  beat. 

No  warmth,  no  breath,  mail  teftify  thou  h*eft 

The  rofes  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  (hall  fade 

To  paly  allies ;  thy  eyes'  windows  fall, 

Like  death,  when  he  fhuts  up  the  day  of  life  i 

Each  Part,  depriv'd  of  fupple  Government 

Shall  ftiff,  and  ftark,  and  cold  appear  like  Death  : 

And  in  this  borrowed  likenefs  of  {hrunk  death 

Thou  malt  continue  two  and  forty  hours, 

And  then  awake,  as  from  a  pleafant  fleep. 

Now  when  the  bridegroom  in  the  morning  comes 

To  rowfe  thee  from  thy  bed,  there  art  thou  dead :  i 

Then,  as  the  manner  of  our  Country  is, 

In  thy  bell  robes  uncover'd  on  the  bier, 

Ee  borne  to  burial  in  thy  kindred's  Grave  : 

Thou  {halt  be  borne  to  that  fame  antient  vault, 

Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capulets  lye. 

In  the  mean  time,  againft  thou  malt  awake, 

Shall  Romeo  by  my  letters  know  our  drift, 

And  hither  mail  he  come  ;  and  he  and  I 

Will  watch  thy  Waking,  and  that  very  night 

Shall  Romeo  bear  thee  hence  to  Mantua ; 

And  This  mail  free  thee  from  this  prefent  Shame, 

If  no  unconftant  toy,  nor  womanifh  fear, 

Abate  thy  valour  in  the  afting  it. 

Jul.  Give  me,  oh  give  me,  tell  me  not  of  fear. 

J    *  [Taking  the  wit 

Fri.  Hold,  get  you  gone,  be  ftrong  and  profperou 
In  this  Refolve  ;  I'll  fend  a  Friar  with  fpeed 
To  Mantua,  with  my  letters  to  thy  lord. 

Jul.  Love,  give  me  Ilrength,  and  ftrength  mall  n< 
afFord. 

Farewel,  dear  father  !  


SCElv 
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SCENE  changes  to  ^Capulet'j  Houfe. 

Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  Nurfe,  and  two  or  three 
Servants. 

Cap.  O  O  many  Gaefts  invite,  as  here  are  writ ; 
1^  Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks. 

Ser.  You  mall  have  none  ill,  Sir,  for  I'll  try  if  they 
can  lick  their  fingers. 

Cap.  How  canft  thou  try  them  fo  ? 

Ser.  Marry,  Sir,  'tis  an  ill  cook  that  canftot  lick  his 
Dvvn  fingers  :  therefore  he  that  cannot  lick  his  fingers, 
goes  not  with  me. 

Cap,  Go,  be  gone. 
We  mall  be  mach  unfurnifiVd  for  this  time: 
What,  is  my  daughter  gone  to  Friar  Lawrence  f 

Nurfe.  Ay,  forfooth. 

Cap.  Well,  he  may  chance  to  do  fomegood  on  her  : 
\  peevifh  felf-wiii'd  harlotry  it  is. 

Enter  Juliet. 

tiurfe.  See,  where  (he  comes  from  Shrift  with  merry 
Look. 

Cap.  How  now,  my  head-ltrOng  ?  where  have  you, 
been  gadding  ?  ' 

J  id.  Where  I  have  learnt  me  to  repent  the  fin 
Df  difobedient  oppofition 
To  You  and  your  Behelts ;  and  am  enjoin'd 
By  holy  Lawrence  to  fall  proitrate  here, 
^nd  beg  your  pardon :  Pardon,  I  befeech  you  ? 
Henceforward  I  am  ever  ruPd  by  you, 

Cap.  Send  for  the  County,  go,  tell  him  of  this* 
['11  have  this  knot  knit  up  to  morrow  morning. 

Jul.  I  met  the  youthful  lord  at  Lawrence''  cell, 
^nd  gave  him  what  becoming  love  I  might, 
Not  itepping  o'er  the  bounds  ofModefty, 

Cap.  Why,  I  am  glad  on't,  this  is  well,  Hand  up  ; 
phis  is  as't  Ihould  be  ;  let  me  fee  the  County  : 
by,  marry,  go,  I  fay,  and  fetch  him  hither, 

D  3  Now, 
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Now,  afore  God,  this  reverend  holy  Friar,  — = 
AI3  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him. 

Jul.  Nurfe,  will  you  go  with  me  into  my  clofec, 
To  help  me  fort  fuch  needful  ornaments 
As  you  think  fit  to  furnifh  me  to  morrow  ? 

La.  Cap.  No,  not 'till  Thurfday,  there  is  time  enough. 

Cap.  Go,  nurfe,  go  with  her;  we'll  to  ChurchTto 
morrow.  [Exeunt  Juliet  and  Nurfe* 

La.  Cap.  We  mail  be  fhort  in  our  provilion  ; 
:'Tis  now  near  night. 

Cap.  Turn,  I  will  ftir  about, 
And  all  things  (hall  be  well,  I  warrant  thee,  wife : 
Go  thou  to  Juliet,  help  to  deck  up  her, 
I'll  not  to  bed  to  night,  let  me  alone : 
I'll  play  the  houfewife  for  this  once.  —  What,  ho  f 
They  are  all  forth;  well,  I  will  walk  my  felf 
To  County  Paris,  to  prepare  him  up 
Againft  to  morrow.  My  heart's  wondrous  light, 
Since  this  fame  way-ward  girl  is  fo  reclaim'?. 

[Exeunt  Capulet  and  lady  Capulet* 

SCENE  changes  to  Juliet'/  Chamber. 

Enter  Juliet  and  Nurfe. 

Jul.    A  Y,  thofe  attires  are  beft  ;  but,  gentle  nurfe,. 

m£Xt  I  pray  thee,  leave  me  to  my  felf  to  night : 
For  I  have  need  of  many  Orifons 
To  move  the  heav'ns  to  fmile  upon  my  State, 
Which,  well  thou  know'it,  is  crofs,  and  full  of  Sm, 

Enter  lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  What,  are  you  bufie,  do  you  need  my  help  \ 
Jul  No,  Madam,  we  have  cull'd  fuch  necelTaries 
As  are  behoveful  for  our  ftate  to  morrow  :  , 
So  pleafe  you,  let  me  now  be  left  alone, 
And  let  the  nurfe  this  night  fit  up  with  you  : 
For,  I  am  fure,  you  have  your  hands  full  all, 
In  this  fo  fudden  bufinefs. 
La.  Cap.  Good  night, 
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Get  thee  to  bed  and  reft,  for  thou  haft  need.  [Exeunt. 
Jul.  Farewel  —  God  knows,  when  we  fhall  meet 
again  \ 

I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins, 

That  almoft  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life. 

Til  call  them  back  again  to  comfort  me. 

Nurfe  —  what  mould  lhe  do  here  ? 

My  difmal  fcene  I  needs  muft  ac~t  alone : 

Come,  vial  — What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all  ? 

Shall  I  of  force  be  marry'd  to  the  Count  ? 

No,  no,  this  fhall  forbid  it ;  lye  thou  there  ■ 

{Pointing  to  a  dagger] 
What  if  it  be  a  poifon,  which  the  Friar 
Subtly  hath  miniflred,  to  have  me  dead, 
Left  in  this  marriage  he  mould  be  difhonour'd, 
Becaufe  he  married  me  before  to  Romeo? 
I  fear,  it  is ;  and  yet,  methinks,  it  mould  not, 
For  he  hath  ftill  been  tried  a  holy  man. — 
How,  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 
I  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 
Comes  to  redeem  me  ?  there's  a  fearful  point  f 
Shall  I  not  then  be  ftifled  in  the  vault, 
To  whofe  foul  mouth  no  healthfome  air  breathes  in, 
And  there  be  ftrangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes  ? 
Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like, 
The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night, 
Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place, 
(As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle, 
Where,  for  thefe  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 
Of  all  my  buried  Anceftors  are  packt ; 
Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth, 
Lies  feftring  in  his  fhroud  ;  where,  as  they  fay, 
At  fome  hours  in  the  night  fpirits  refort— — ) 
Alas,  alas  !  is  it  not  like,  that  I 
So  early  waking,  what  with  loathfome  fmells, 
And  fhrieks,  like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  the  earth, 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad.  ■ 
Or,  if  I  wake,  fhall  I  not  be  diftraught, 
(Invironed  with  all  thefe  hideous  fears,) 
And  madly  play  with  my  fore-fathers'  joints, 
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And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  ihroud  ? 
And  in  this  rage,  with  fome  great  kinfman's  bone, 
As  with  a  club,  dafh  out  my  defp'rate  brains  ? 
O  look !  methinks,  I  fee  my  counVs  ghoft 
Seeking  out  Romeo,  that  did  fpit  his  Body 

XJpon  a  Rapier's  Point.  Stay,  Tybalt,  flay  f 

Romeo,  I  come  !  this  do  I  drink  to  thee. 

[She  throws  her  felf  on  the  bed, 

SCENE  changes  to  CapuletV  Hall 
Enter  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurfe. 

La,  Cap,  TTOLD,  take  thefe  keys  and  fetch  more 
X  A       fpices,  nurfe. 
Nurfe.  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  paltry. 

Enter  Capulet. 

Cap.  Come,  ftir,  ftir,  ftir,  the  fecond  cock  hatk 
crow'd, 

The  curphew-bell  hath  rung,  'tis  three  o'clock : 
Look  to  the  bak'd  Meats,  good  Angelica. 
Spare  net  for  Coft. 

Nurfe.  Go,  go,  you  cot- quean,  go  ; 
Get  you  to  bed ;  faith,  you'll  be  fick  to  morrow. 
For  this  night's  watching. 

Cap.  No,  not  a  whit :  what,  I  have  watch'd  ere  now 
All  night  for  a  lefs  Caufe,  and  ne'er  been  fick. 

La.  Cap.  Ay,  you  have  been  a  moufe-hunt  in  your 
time, 

But  I  will  watch  you,  from  fuch  watching,  now. 

[Exe.  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurfe. 

Cap.  A  jealous-hood,  a  jealous-hood  ■ 

Now,  fellow,  what's  there  ? 

Enter  three  or  four  with  fpits,  and  logs,  and  baskets. 

Ser.  Things  for  the  cook,  Sir,  but  I  know  not  what. 
Cap.  Make  hafte,  make  hafte  ;  Sirrah,  fetch  drier  logs> 
Call  Peter,  he  will  mew  thee  where  they  are. 
Ser.  I  have  a  head,  Sir,  that  will  find  out  logs, 
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And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter. 

Cap.  'Mafs,  and  well  faid,  a  merry  horfon,  ha! 

Thou  malt  be  logger-head.  good  faith,  'tis  day. 

[Play  muficL 
The  County  will  be  here  with  mufick  ftraight, 
For  fo,  he  faid,  he  would.    I  hear  him  near. 
Nurfe,—  wife,  —  what,  ho!  what,  nurfe,  I  fay  ? 

Enter  Nurfe. 
Go,  waken  Juliet,  go  and  trim  her  up, 
I'll  go  and  chat  with  Paris  :  hie,  make  hafle, 
Make  hafle,  the  Bride-groom  he  is  come  already  ; 
Make  hafte,  I  fay.    [Ex.  Capulet  and  Nurfe,  federally. 

SCENE  changes  to  Juliet'/  Chamber  y  Juliet 
on  a  bed. 

Re-enter  Nurfe. 

Nurfe.  TV/TIftrefe,  —  what,  miftrefs  !  Juliet—  Faft, 

XVX       I  warrant  her, 
Why,  lamb — why,  lady  —  Fie,  you  flug-a-bed  — 
Why,  love,  I  fay  —  Madam,  fweet-heart— why,  bride — 
What,  not  a  word !  you  take  your  pennyworths  now  ; 
Sleep  for  a  week  ;  for  the  next  night,  I  warrant, 
The  County  Paris  hath  fet  up  his  Rett, 

That  you  mall  reft  but  little  —  God  forgive  me  ■  • 

Marry,  and  amen  !  —  How  found  is  Hie  afleep  ? 
I  mull  needs  wake  her  :  Madam,  madam,  madam. 
Ay,  let  the  County  take  you  in  your  bed  ■ 
He'll  fright  you  up,  i'faith.  Will  it  not  be  ? 

What  dreft,  and  in  your  cloaths  and  down  again  ! 

I  muft  needs  wake  you  :  Lady,  lady,  lady  

Alas !  alas !  help !  help  !  my  lady's  dead. 
O  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  born  ! 
Some  Aqua  <uit&9  ho  !  my  lord,  my  lady ! 

Enter  Lady  Capulei, 

La.  Cap.  What  noife  is  here  ? 
Nurfe.  O  lamentable  day  ! 
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La.  Cap.  What's  the  matter? 

Nurfe.  Look,         -oh  heavy  day  ! 

La.  Cap.  Oh  me,  oh  me,  my  child,  my  only  life  ! 
Revive,  look  up,  or  I  will  die  with  thee  ; 
Help,  help !  call  help. 

Enter  Capulet. 

Cap.  For  ftiame,  bring  Juliet  forth  ;  her  lord  is  come. 

Nurfe.  She's  dead,  deceas'd,  (he's  dead  :  alack  the  day  \ 

Cap.  Ha !  let  me  fee  her  —  Out,  alas !  fhe's  cold ; 
Her  blood  is  fettled,  and  her  joints  are  ftiff ; 
Life  and  thefe  lips  have  long  been  feparated  : 
Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  froft 
Upon  the  fweeteft  flow'r  of  all  the  field. 
Accurfed  time  !  unfortunate  old  man  ! 

Nurfe.  O  lamentable  day  ! 

La.  Cap.  O  woeful  Time  fl 

Cap.  Death,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make  me 

wail, 

Tyes  up  my  Tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  fpeak. 
Enter  Friar  Lawrence,  and  Paris  with  Muficians* 

Fri.  Come,  is  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  church  ? 

Cap.  Ready  to  go,  but  never  to  return. 
O  fon,  the  night  before  thy  wedding-day 
Hath  Death  lain  with  thy  wife  :  fee,  there  me  lies, 
Flower  as  fhe  was,  deflowered  now  by  him  : 
Death  is  my  fon- in-law.  ■ 

Par.  Have  I  thought  long  to  fee  this  morning's  face, 
Ard  doth  it  give  me  fuch  a  fight  as  this ! 

La.  Cap.  Accurs'd,  unhappy,  wretched,  hateful  day ! 
Moil  miferable  hour,  that  Time  e'er  faw 
In  lafting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage  ! 
But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child, 
But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  folace  in, 
And  cruel  death  hath  catch'd  it  from  my  fight. 

Nurfe.  O  woe!  oh  woful,  woful,  woful  day  \ 
Moil  lamentable  day  !  moft  woful  day  ! 
fI  hat  ever,  ever,  I  did  yet  behold. 
Oh  day  !  oh  day  !  oh  day  1  oh  hateful  day  ! 

Never 
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Never  was  feen  fo  black  a  day  as  this  : 
Oh  woful  day,  oh  woful  day ! 

Par.  Beguil'd,  divorced,  wronged,  fpighted,  flain, 
Moll  deteflable  Death,  by  Thee  beguil'd, 

By  cruel,  cruel  Thee  quite  over-thrown  :  

O  Love,  O  Life,  not  Life,  but  Love  in  Death  !  — 

Cap.  Deipis'd,  diftreffed,  hated,  martyr'd,  kill'd, 
Uncomfortable  Time  !  why  cam' ft  thou  now 
To  murther,  murther  our  Solemnity  ? 

0  Child  \  O  Child  !  My  Soul,  and  not  my  Child  ! 
Dead  art  Thou  !  dead  ;  alack  !  my  Child  is  dead ; 
And,  with  my  Child,  my  Joys  are  buried. 

Fri.  Peace,  ho,  for  Shame !  Confufion's  Cure  lives 
not  (13) 

In  thefe  Confufions  :  Heaven  and  Yourfelf 

Had  Part  in  this  fair  Maid  ;  now  Heav'n  hath  All ; 

And  All  the  better  is  it  for  the  Maid. 

Your  Part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  Death  ; 

But  Heav'n  keeps  his  Part  in  eternal  Life. 

The  moil,  you  fought,  was  her  Promotion  ; 

For  'twas  your  Heaven,  fne  mould  be  advanc'd  : 

And  weep  you  now,  feeing  Ihe  is  advanc'd, 

(13)  Peace  ho  for  fhame>  confufions:  Care  lives  not  in  theft 
Confufions,]  This  Speech,  tho'  it  contains  good  Chriftian 
Do&rine,  tho*  it  is  perfe&ly  in  Chara&er  for  the  Friar,  and 
not  themoft  defpicable  for  its  Poetry,  Mr.  Pope  has  curtaiPd 
to  little  or  nothing,  becaufe  it  has  not  the  San&ion  of  the 
firft  old  Copy.  By  the  fame  Rule,  had  he  purfued  it  through- 
out, we  might  have  loft  fome  of  the  fineft  additional  Strokes 
in  the  two  Parts  of  K.  Henry  IV.  But  there  was  another  Rea- 
fon,  I  fufpeft,  for  curtailing:  Certain  Corruptions  ftarted, 
which  Ihould  have  requir'd  the  indulging  his  private  Senfe  to 
make  them  intelligible,  and  this  was  an  unreafonable  Labour. 
As  I  have  reform' d  the  PaiTage  above  quoted,  I  dare  warrant, 

1  have  reftoi'd  our  Poet's  Text  5  and  a  fine  fenfible  Reproof 
it  contains  againft  immoderate  Grief :  for  the  Friar  begins 
with  telling  them,  that  the  Cure  of  thofe  Confufions,  into 
which  the  melancholy  Accident  had  thrown  'em,  did  not  live 
in  the  confus'd  and  inordinate  Exclamations  which  they  cx- 
prefs'd  on  that  Account, 

Above 
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Above  the  Clouds,  as  high  as  Heav'n  himfelf  ? 
Oh,  in  this  Love  you  love  your  Child  fo  ill, 
That  you  run  mad,  feeing,  that  fhe  is  well. 
She's  not  well  married,  that  lives  married  long  ; 
But  (he's  beft  married,-  that  dyes  married  young. 
Dry  up  your  Tears,  and  itick  your  Rofemary 
On  this  fair  Coarfe  ;  and,  as  the  Cuftom  is, 
And  in  her  beft  Array,  bear  her  to  Church. 
For  tho'  fond  Nature  bids  us  all  lament,  (14) 
Yet  Nature's  Tears  are  Reafon's  Merriment. 

Cap.  All  Things,  that  we  ordained  feftival, 
Turn  from  their  Office  to  black  Funeral ; 
Our  Inftruments  to  melancholy  Bells, 
Oar  wedding  Chear  to  a  fad  Funeral  Feaft  ; 
Our  folemn  Hymns  to  fullen  Dirges  change, 
Our  bridal  Flow'rs  ferve  for  a  buried  Coarfe  ; 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary. 

Fri,  Sir,  go  you  in,  and,  Madam,  go  with  him  ; 
And  go,  Sir  Paris  ;  ev'ry  one  prepare 
To  follow  this  fair  Coarfe  unto  her  Grave. 
The  Heavens  do  lOw'r  upon  you,  for  fome  111  ; 
Move  them  no  more,  by  crofting  their  high  Will. 

[Exeunt  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  Paris,  and  Friar. 

Manent  Muficians,  and  "Nurfe. 

Muf  Faith,  we  may  put  up  our  pipes  and  be  gone. 
Nurfe.  Honeft  good  fellows  :  ah,  put  up,  put  up  j 
For,  well  you  know,  this  is  a  pitiful  cafe. 

[Exit  Nurfe. 
Muf  Ay,  by  my  troth,  the  cafe  may  be  amended. 

(14)  Tor  ibo9  fome  Nature  bids  us  nil  lament,"]  Some  Nature? 
Sure,  it  is  the  general  Rule  of  Nature,  or  /lie  could  not  bid  us 
all  lament,  lhave  ventured  to  fubftitute  an  Epithet,  which,  I 
fufpeft,  was  loft  in  the  id.'e,  corrupted  Word,  Some ;  and 
which  admirably  quadrates  with  the  Verfe  fuccecding  t h is j 
thkt  tho'  the  Fondnefs  of  Nature  lay  fuch  an  Injunction  upon 
ms,  vet  that  Rcafon  does  but  mock  our  unavailing  Sorrow. 
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Enter  Peter. 

pet.  Muficians,  oh  muficians,  hearts  eafs,  bearfs 
eafe  ; 

Oh,  an  you  will  have  me  live, y  play  heart's  eafe. 
Muf  Why,  heart's  eafe  ? 

Pet.  O  muficians,  becaufe  my  heart  it  felf  plays,  my 
heart  it  felf  is  full  of  woe.  O,  play  me  fome  merry 
dump,  to  comfort  me  ! 

Muf  Not  a  dump  we,  'tis  no  time  to  play  now. 

Pet.  You  will  not  then? 

Muf  No. 

Pet.  I  will  then  give  it  you  foundly. 
Muf  What  will  you  give  us  ? 

Pet.  No  mony,  on  my  faith,  but  the  gleek  :  I  will 
give  you  the  Minftrell. 

Muf  Then  will  I  give  you  the  Serving  Creature. 

Pet.  Then  will  I  lay  the  Serving  Creature's  Dagger 
on  your  Pate.  I  will  carry  no  Crotchets.  I'll  re  you, 
VW'fa  you,  do  you  note  me? 

Muf  An  you  re  us,  and  fa  us,  you  note  us. 

2  Muf.  Pray  you,  put  up  your  dagger,  and  put  out 
your  wit. 

Pet.  Then  have  at  you  with  my  wit :  I  will  dry -beat 
you  with  an  iron  Wit,  and  put  up  my  iron  dagger :  — 
anfwer  me  like  men  : 

When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound, 

Then  ?nufic  with  her  filver  found  

Why ,  fiver  found?  why,  mufick  with  her  filver  found  ? 
What  fay  you,  Simon  Catling  ? 

Muf  Marry,  Sir,  becaufe  filver  hath  a  fweet  found. 

Pet.  Pretty  !  what  fay  you,  Hugh  Rebeck  ? 

2  Muf  I  fay,  filver  found,  becaufe  muficians  found 
for  filver. 

Pet.  Pretty  too  !  what  fay  you,  Samuel  Sound-board  ? 

3  Muf  Faith,  I  know  not  what  to  fay. 

Pet.  Oy  I  cry  you  mercy,  you  are  the  finger ,  I  wiil 
fay  for  you.  It  is  mufick  with  her  filver  found,  becaufe 
fuch  fellows,  as  you,  have  no  gold  for  founding. 

The  mufick  with  her  filver  found 

Doth  lend  redrefs.  [Exit finging. 
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Muf  What  a  peftilent  knave  is  this  fame? 
2  Muf  Hang  him,  7#  c/f ;  come,  we'll  in  here,  tarry 
for  the  mourners,  and  Hay  dinner.  \Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE,   ^  Mantua,' 

Enter  Romeo. 

IF  I  may  truft  the  flattering  Truth  of  fleep, 
My  dreams  prefage  fome  joyful  news  at  hand  : 
My  bofom's  Lord  fits  lightly  on  his  Throne, 
And,  all  this  day,  an  unaccuftomM  fpirit 
Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  chearful  thoughts. 
I  dreamt,  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead, 
(Strange  dream  !  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave  to  think) 
And  breath'd  fuch  life  with  kifTes  in  my  lips, 
That  I  reviv'd,  and  was  an  Emperor. 
Ah  me  !  how  fweet  is  love  it  felf  pofTeft, 
When  but  love's  lhadows  are  fo  rich  in  joy  i 

Enter  Balthafar. 

News  from  Verona  How  now,  Balthafar  ? 

Doll  thou  not  bring  me  letters  from  the  Friar  ? 
How  doth  my  lady  ?  is  my  father  well  ? 
How  doth  my  Juliet?  That  I  a:k  again  ; 
For  nothing  can  be  ill,  if  Ihe  be  well. 

Balth.  Then  fhe  is  well,  and  nothing  can  be  ill  * 
Her  body  fleeps  in  Capulets'  monument, 
And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives : 
I  faw  her  laid  low  in  her  kindred's  vault, 
And  prefently  took  port:  to  tell  it  you  : 
O,  pardon  me  for  bringing  thefe  ill  news, 
Since  you  did  leave  it  for  my  Office,  Sir. 

Rom.  Is  it  even  fo  ?  then  I  defy  you,  Stars ! 
Thou  know'it  my  lodging,  get  me  ink  and  paper, 
And  hire  poft-horfes.  I  will  hence  tonight. 

Bait, 
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Baltb.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  I  dare  not  leave  you  thus. 
Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  mifadventure. 

Rom.  Turn,  thou  art  deceived  ; 
Leave  me,  and  do  the  thing  I  bid  thee  do : 
Haft  thou  no  letters  to  me  from  the  Friar  ? 

Baltb.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Rom.  No  matter:  get  thee  gone, 
And  hire  thofe  horfes  ;  I'll  be  with  thee  ftraight. 

[Exit  BalthafaK 
Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lye  with  thee  to  night; 
Let's  fee  for  means  —  O  mifchief !  thou  art  fwift 
To  enter  in  the  thought  of  defperate  men  ! 
I  do  remember  an  Apothecary, 
And  hereabouts  he  dwells,  whom  late  I  noted 
In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows> 
Culling  of  fimples ;  meager  were  his  looks ; 
Sharp  mifery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones  : 
And  in  his  needy  mop  a  tortoife  hung, 
An  alligator  ftuft,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-map'd  fifties ;  and  about  his  Ihelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes ; 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  mufty  feeds,. 
Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  rofes 
Were  thinly  fcatter'd  to  make  up  a  fhow. 
Noting  this  penury,  to  my  felf,  I  faid, 
An  if  a  man  did  need  a  poifon  now, 
Whofe  fale  is  prefent  death  in  Mantua, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  fell  it  him. 
Oh,  this  fame  thought  did  but  fore-run  my  need^ 
And  this  fame  needy  man  muft  fell  it  me. 
As  I  remember,  this  mould  be  the  houfe. 
Being  holy-day,  the  beggar's  mop  is  ihut : 
What,  ho  !  apothecary  ! 

Enter  Apothecary* 
Apt  Who  calls  fo  loud? 

Rom.  Come  hither,  man  ;  I  fee,  that  thou  art  poor  * 
Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats :  let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poifon,  fuch  focn-fpeeding  geer, 
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As  will  difperfe  it  felf  thro'  all  the  veins, 

That  the  life-weary  Taker  may  fall  dead  ; 

And  that  the  Trunk  may  be  difcharg'd  of  breath, 

As  violently,  as  hafty  powder  hVd 

Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb. 

Jp.  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have,  but  Mantua's  law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 

Rom.  Art  thou  fo  bare  and  full  of  wretchednefs, 
And  fear'ft  to  die  ?  famine  is  in  thy  cheeks ; 
Need  and  oppreffion  Hare  within  thine  eyes, 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back  : 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law  ; 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich, 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it  and  take  this. 

Jp.  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  confents. 

Rom.  I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 

Ap.  Put  this  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will, 
'  And  drink  it  off,  and  if  you  had  the  ftrength 
Of  twenty  men,  it  would  difpatch  you  ftraighr. 

Rom.  There  is  thy  gold  ;  worfe  poifon  to  men's  fouls, 
Doing  more  murthers  in  this  loathfom  world, 
Than  thefe  poor  compounds  that  thou  may'it,  not  fell  : 
I  fell  thee  poifon,  thou  haft  fold  me  none.  ■ 
Farewel,  buy  food,  and  get  thee  into  flem. 
Come,  cordial,  and  not  poifon  j  go  with  me 
To  Juliets  grave,  for  there  muit  I  ufe  thee.  [[Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Monajlery  at  Verona. 

Enter  Triar  John. 
John.  L  Y  $T**cVc*n  Friar  •  brother  !  ho  J 

Enter  Friar  Lawrence  to  him. 

Law.  This  fame  mould  be  the  voice  of  Friar  John.—- 
Welcome  from  Mantua  ;  what  fays  Romeo  P 
Or,  if  his  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letter. 

John.  Going  to  find  a  bare-foot  brother  out. 
One  of  our  Order,  to  affociate  me, 
Here  in  this  city  vifiting  the  fick  ; 

And 
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And  finding  him,  the  Searchers  of  the  town, 
Sufpecting  that  we  Both  were  in  a  houfe 
Where  the  infectious  peftilence  did  reigny 
Seal'd  up  the  doors,  and  would  not  let  us  forth  ; 
So  that  my  fpeed  to  Mantua  there  was  itaid. 

Laiv.  Who  bore  my  letter  then  to  Romeo  F 

John,  I  could  not  fend  it  ;  here  it  is  again; 
Nor  get  a  MelTenger  to  bring  it  thee, 
So  fearful  were  they  of  infection. 

Law.  Unhappy  fortune  I  by  my  Brotherhood, 
The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge 
Of  dear  import ;  and  the  neglecting  it 
May  do  much  danger.  Friar  John,  go  hence, 
Get  me  an  iron  Crow,  and  bring  it  ftraight  ' 
Unto  my  cell. 

John.  Brother,  Til  go  and  bring  it  thee.  [Exit. 

La<w.  Now  muft  I  to  the  Monument  alone  ; 
Within  thefe  three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  wake  ; 
She  will  befhrew  me  much,  that  Romeo 
Hath  had  no  notice  of  thefe  accidents  : 
But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantua, 
And  keep  her  at  my  cell  'till  Romeo  come. 
Poor  living  coarfe,  clos'd  in  a  dead  man's  tomb  !  [Exit. 

SCENE  changes  to  a  Church-yard:   In  it>  a 
Monument  belonging  to  the  Capulets. 

Enter  Paris,  and  his.  Page,  with  a  light. 

Par.f^  IVE  me  thy  torch,  boy  i  hence  and  Hand 

VJT  aloof. 
Yet  put  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  feen  r 
Under  yond  yew-trees  lay  thee  all  along, 
Laying  thy  ear  clofe  to  the  hollow  ground  ; 
So  fhall  no  foot  upon  the  church-yard  tread, 
(Being  loofe,  unfirm,  with  digging  up  of  Graves) 
But  thou  fhalt  hear  it :  whittle  then  to  me, 
As  fignal  that  thou  hear'ft  fomething  approach. 
Give  me  thofe  flow'rs.  Do  as  I  bid  thee  \  go. 

Page. 
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Page.  I  am  almoft  afraid  to  ftand  alone 
Here  in  the  church-yard,  yet  I  will  adventure.  {Exit. 

Par.  Sweet  flow'r  !  with  flow'rs  thy  bridal  bed  I  ftrew : 

[Strewing  flowers. 
Fair  Juliet,  that  with  angels  doft  remain, 
Accept  this  latefl  favour  at  my  hand  ; 
That  living  honour'd  thee,  and,  being  dead, 
With  fun'ral  obfequies  adorn  thy  tomb.  [The  boy  whiftles. 

The  boy  gives  warning,  fomething  doth  approach 
What  curfed  foot  wanders  this  way  to  night, 
To  crofs  my  Obfequies,  and  true  love's  rite  ? 
What !  with  a  torch  ?  muffle  me,  night,  a  while. 

Enter  Romeo        Balthafar  with  a  light.  (15) 

Rem.  Give  me  that  mattock,  and  the  wrenching  iron. 
Hold,  take  this  letter,  early  in  the  morning 
See  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 
Give  me  the  light;  upon  thy  life,  I  charge  thee, 
Whate'er  thou  hear' ft  or  feefr,  ftand  all  aloof, 
And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  courfe. 
Why  I  defcend  into  this  bed  of  death, 
Is  partly  to  behold  my  lady's  face  : 
But  chiefly  to  take  thence  from  her  dead  finger 
A  precious  ring,  a  ring  that  I  mull  ufe 
In  dear  employment ;  therefore,  hence,  be  gone  : 

(15)  Enter  Romeo  and  Peter  with  a  Light.']  'Rut  Peter  was  a 
Servant  of  the  Capulets  :  befides,  he  brings  the  Mattock  and  , 
Crow  to  wrench  open  Juliet's  Grave,  an  Office  hardly  to  be  j 
intruded  with  a  Servant  of  that  Family.   We  find  a  little  a-  I 
bove,  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  Aft,  Balthafar  is  the 
Perfon  who  brings  \omeo  the  News  of  his  Bride's  Death  :  and  ' 
yet,  at  the  Clofe  of  the  Play,  Peter  takes  upon  him  to  depofe  \ 
that  He  brought  thofe  Tidings.  Vtri  creditis,  Quirites  ?  —  In  Ihort, 
Wc  heard  Balthafar  deliver  the  MeiTage;  and  therefore  Peter  \ 
is  a  lying  Evidence,  fuborn'd  by  the  blundering  Editors.  We  . 
muft  therefore  cafhier  him,  and  put  Balthafar  on  his  proper 
Duty.   The  Source  of  this  Error  feems  ealy  to  be  accounted  1 
for  3  Peter's  Character  ending  in  the  4th  Aft,  'tis  very  pro- 
bable the  fame  Perfon  might  play  Balthafar,  and  fo  be  quo-  : 
ted  on  in  the  Prompter's  Book  as  Veur% 

But  ; 
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Bat  if  thou,  jealous,  doft  return  to  pry- 
In  what  I  further  (hall  intend  to  do, 
By  heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint, 
And  ftrew  this  hungry  church-yard  with  thy  limbs ; 
The  time  and  my  intents  are  favage,  wild, 
More  fierce  and  more  inexorable  far 
Than  empty  tygers,  or  the  roaring  fea. 

Baltb.  I  will  be  gone,  Sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Rom.  So  (halt  thou  mew  me  Friendfhip.— —  Take 
thou  that ; 

Live  and  be  profp'rous,  and  farewel,  good  fellow. 

Balth.  For  all  this  fame,  1*11  hide  me  hereabout  ; 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  intents  I  doubt.       Exit  Balth. 

Rom.  Thou  deteilable  maw,  thou  womb  of  death, 
GorgM  with  the  dearell  morfel  of  the  earth, 
Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open, 

[Breaking  open  the  Monument, 
And  in  defpight  I'll  cram  thee  with  more  food. 

Bar.  This  is  that  banifht  haughty  Montague, 
That  murther'd  my  love's  coufin  ;  (with  which  grief, 
It  is  fuppofed,  the  fair  Creature  dy'd,) 
And  here  is  come  to  do  fome  villanous  ihame 
To  the  dead  bodies :  I  will  apprehend  him. 
Stop  thy  unhallow'd  toil,  vile  Montague  : 
Can  vengeance  be  purfu'd  further  than  death  ? 
Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee ; 
Obey,  and  go  with  me,  for  thou  mull  die. 

Rom.  I  mud,  indeed,  and  therefore  came  I  hither.  — 
Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  defp'rate  man  ; 
Fly  hence  and  leave  me  :  think  upon  thefe  gone* 
Let  them  affright  thee.  I  befeech  thee,  youth, 
Pull  not  another  fin  upon  my  head, 
By  urging  me  to  fury.  Oh  be  gone  ! 
By  heav'n,  I  love  thee  better  than  my  felf; 
For  I  come  hither  arm'd  againft  my  felf. 
Stay  not,  begone  ;  live,  and  hereafter  fay, 
A  madman's  Mercy  bade  thee  run  away. 

Bar.  I  do  defie  thy  commiferation, 
And  apprehend  thee  for  a  felon  here. 
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Rom.  Wilt  thou  provoke  me  ?  then  have  at  thee,  boy.. 

[They  fight,  Paris  falls. 

Page.  Oh  lord,  they  fight !  I  will  go  call  the  Watch. 

Pa?\  Oh,  I  am  flain  ;  if  thou  be  merciful, 
Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet. 

Rom.  In  faith,  I  will  :  let  me  perufe  this  face  

MercuticPs  kinfman  !  Noble  County  Paris  / 

What  faid  my  man,  when  my  betoffed  foul 

Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode  ?  I  think, 

He  told  me,  Paris  lhould  have  married  Juliet. 

Said  he  not  fo  ?  or  did  I  dream  it  fo  ? 

Or  am  I  mad,  hearing  him  talk  of  Juliet, 

To  think  it  was  fo  ?  Oh  give  me  thy  hand, 

One  writ  with  me  in  four  Misfortune's  book, 

I'll  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  Grave. 

A  Grave  ?  O,  no  ;  a  Lanthorn,  flaughter'd  Youth  ; 

For  here  lyes  Juliet  \  and  her  beauty  makes 

This  vault  a  feafting  Prefence  full  of  Light. 

Death,  lye  thou  there,  by  a  dead  man  interr'd  :  — 

[Laying  Paris  in  the  Monument. 
How  oft,  when  Men  are  at  the  point  of  Death, 
Have  they  been  merry?  which  their  Keepers  call 

A  Lightning  before  Death.  O,  how  may  I 

Call  this  a  Lightning/   Oh  my  love,  my  wife! 

Death,  that  hath  fuckt  the  honey  of  thy  breath, 

Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty  : 

Thou  art  not  conquer' d  ;  beauty's  enfign  yet 

Is  crimfon  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks, 

And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. 

Tybalt,  ly'fh  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  meet  ? 

Oh,  what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee, 

Than  with  that  hand,  that  cut  thy  youth  in  twain. 

To  funder  his,  that  was  thy  enemy  ? 

Forgive  me,  coufin.  —  Ah  dear  Juliet^ 

Why  art  thou  yet  fo  fair  ?  lhall  I  believe 
That  unfubltantial  death  is  amorous, 
And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monfter  keeps 
Thee  here  in  dark,  to  be  his  paramour  ? 
For  fear  of  that,  I  Hill  will  ftay  with  thee  ; 
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|  And  never  from  this  Palace  of  dim  night  (16) 
|  ^Depart  again  :  Here,  here  will  I  remain, 

With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids ;  oh  here 
!  Will  I  fet  up  my  everlaAing  Reft  ; 

And  lhake  the  yoke  of  inaufpicious  itars 

From  this  worid-weary'd  flefli.  Eyes,  look  yourlail! 

Arms,  take  your  laft  embrace  !  and  lips,  oh  you 

The  doors  of  breath,  feal  with  a  righteous  kifs 

A  datelefs  bargain  to  engromng  death  ! 

Come,  bitter  conduct  !  come  unfav'ry  guide  ! 

Thou  defp'rate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 

The  darning  rocks  my  fea-fick,  weary,  bark : 

Here's  to  my  love !  oh,  true  apothecary  I 

Drinks  the  poifottl 

Thy  drugs  are  quick.  Thus  with  a  kifs  I  die.  [Dies. 

{itf)  <And  never  from  this  Palace  of  dim  night 

Depart  again.  (Come,  lye  Thou  in  my  Arms; 
Here's  to  thy  Health.  O  true  Apothecary  ! 
Thy  Drugs  are  quick)]  Mr.  Pipe's,  and  fome  ether  of 
the  worfer,.  Editions  acknowledge  abfurdly  the  Lines  which  I 
have  put  into  Parenthefis  here  5  and  which  I  have  expung'd 
from  the  Text,  for  this  Reafon  :  Romeo  is  made  to  confefs  the 
Effect  of  the  Poifon,  before  ever  he  has  tafted  it.  I  fuppofe, 
it  hardly  was  fo  favoury  that  the  Patient  ihould  chufe  to  make 
two  Draughts  of  it.  And,  eight  Lines  after  thefe,  we  find  him 
taking  the  Poifon  in  his  Hands  and  making  an  ^poftrophe  to 
it  5  inviting  it  to  perform  its  Office  at  once  5  and  then,  and 
not  'till  then,  does  he  clap  it  to  his  Lips,  or  can  with  any 
Probability  fpeak  of  its  inftant  Force  and  Effe&s.  Befides, 
Shakefpeare  would  hardly  have  made  T^ow^  idrink  to  the  Health 
of  his  dead  Miftrefs.  Tho*  the  firft  Quarto  in  1599*  and  the 
two  old  Folio* s  acknowledge  this  abfurd  Stuff,  I  find  it  left  out 
infeveral  latter  Impreflions.  I  ought  to  take  notice,  that 
tho'  Mr.  Pope  has  thought  fit  to  (tick  to  the  old  Copies  ia 
this  Addition,  y«t  he  is  no  fair  Tranfcriber;  for  he  has  funk 
upon  us  an  Hemiftich  of  moft  profound  Abfurdity,  which 
poflcfTes  all  thofe  Copies. 

— —   Come,  lye  thou  in  my  ^Arms  ; 

Here's  to  thy  Healthy  where-e'ex  thou  tumbleft  in, 
0  trm  ^4p9(h(farji  I  &c. 
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Enter  Friar  Lawrence  with  lantbom,  crow,  and  fpacte. 

Fri.  St.  Francis  be  my  fpeed  !  how  oft  to  night 
Have  my  old  feet  Humbled  at  graves  ?  who's  there  ? 

Enter  Balthafar. 

Balth.  Here's  one,  a  friend,  and  one  that  knows  you 
well. 

Fri.  Blifs  be  upon  you !  Tell  me,  good  my  friend, 
What  torch  is  yond,  that  vainly  lends  his  light 
To  grubs  and  eyelefs  fculls  ?  as  I  difcern,  , 
It  burneth  in  the  Capulets1  Monument. 

Balth,  It  doth  fo,  holy  Sir, 
And  there's  my  mailer,  one  you  dearly  love. 

Fri.  Who  is  it  ? 

Balth.  Romeo. 

Fri.  How  long  hath  he  been  there  ? 

Balth.  Full  half  an  hour. 

Fri.  Go  with  me  to  the  vault. 

Balth.  I  dare  not,  Sir. 
My  mailer  knows  not,  but  I  am  gone  hence ; 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death, 
If  I  did  flay  to  look  on  his  intents. 

Fri.  Stay  then,  I'll  go  alone ;  fear  comes  upon  me  ; 
O,  much  I  fear  fome  ill  unlucky  thing. 

Balth.  As  I  did  lleep  under  this  yew-tree  here, 
I  dreamt,  my  mailer  and  another  fought, 
And  that  my  mailer  flew  him. 

Fri*  Romeo  ! 
Alack,  alack,  what  blood  is  this,  which  flains 
The  ilony  entrance  of  this  fepulchre  ? 
What  mean  thefe  mailerlefs  and  goary  fwords, 
To  lye  difcolour'd  by  this  place  of  peace  ? 

Romeo!  oh  pale  !  who  elfe  ?  what  Paris  too  ? 
And  ileep'd  in  blood  ?  ah,  what  an  unkind  hour 
Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance  ? 
The  lady  ftirs. 

Jul.  [awaking.]  Oh  comfortable  Friar,  where  is  my 
lord? 

I  do  remember  well,  where  I  ihould  be  ; 

And 
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And  there  I  am  ;  but  where  is  Romeo  P 
Fri.  I  hear  fome  noife  !  Lady,  come  from  that  neft 

Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  fleep  ; 

A  greater  Power,  than  we  can  contradict, 
!  Hath  thwarted  our  intents ;  come,  come  away ; 

Thy  husband  in  thy  bofom  there  lyes  dead, 

And  Paris  too  Come,  I'll  difpofe  of  thee 

Among  a  fifterhood  of  holy  Nuns : 

Stay  not  to  queftion,  for  the  Watch  is  coming. 

Come,  go,  good  Juliet  ;  I  dare  no  longer  ftay.  [Exit] 
Jul.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  for  I  will  not  away. 

What's  here  ?  a  cup,  clos'd  in  my  true  love's  hand  ? 

Poifon,  I  fee,  hath  been  his  timelefs  end. 

Oh  churl,  drink  all,  and  leave  no  friendly  drop 

To  help  me  after  ?  I  will  kifs  thy  lips  ; 

Haply,  fome  poifon  yet  doth  hang  on  them  ; 

To  make  me  dye  with  a  Rellorative. 

Thy  lips  are  warm . 

Enter  Boy  and  Watch. 

Watch.  Lead,  boy,  which  way  ? 
Jul.  Yea,  noife  ? 
Then  I'll  be  brief.    O  happy  dagger  ! 

[Finding  a  dagger* 
This  is  thy  fheath,  there  ruft  and  let  me  die, 

{Kills  her/elf, 

Boy.  This  is  the  place  ;  there,  where  the  torch  doth 
burn. 

Watch.  The  ground  is  bloody.    Search  about  the 
church-yard  ; 
Go,  fome  of  you,  whom  e'er  you  find,  attach. 
Pitiful  fight !  here  lyes  the  County  flain, 
And  Juliet  bleeding,  warm,  and  newly  dead, 
Who  here  hath  lain  thefe  two  days  buried. 
Go,  tell  the  Prince,  run  to  the  Capulets, 
Raife  up  the  Montagues  ;  Some  others,  fearch  ■■ 
We  fee  the  Ground  whereon  thefe  Woes  do  lye : 
But  the  true  ground  of  all  thefe  piteous  Woes 
We  cannot  without  Circumftance  defcry. 


Enter 
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Enter  fome  of  the  Watch,  with  Balthafar. 

2  Watch.  Here's  Romeo's  man,  we  found  him  in  the 
church-yard. 

i  Watch.  Hold  him  in  fafety,  'till  the  Prince  comes ' 
hither. 

Enter  another  Watchman,  with  Friar  Lawrence. 

3  Watch.  Here  is  a  Friar  that  trembles,  fighs  and* 

weeps : 

We  took  this  mattock  and  this  fpade  from  him, 
As  he  was  coming  from  this  church-yard  fide, 
i  Watch.  A  great  fufpicion :  flay  the  Friar  toa. 

Enter  the  Prince,  and  attendants. 

Prince.  What  mifadventure  is  fo  early  up, 
That  calls  our  perfon  from  our  morning's  Reil  ? 

Enter  Capulet  and  lady  Capulet. 

Cap.  What  Ihould  it  be,  that  they  fo  mriek  abroad? 

La  Cap.  The  people  in  the  ftreet  cry,  Romeo ; 
Some,  Juliet ;  and  fome,  Paris  ;  and  all  run 
With  open  out-cry  tow'rd  our  Monument. 

Prince.  What  fear  is  this,  which  flartles  in  your 
ears  ? 

Watch.  Sovereign,  here  lyes  the  County  Paris  flain, 
And  Romeo  dead,  and  Juliet  (dead  before) 
Warm  and  new  kili'd. 

Prince.  Search,  feek,  and  know,  how  this  foul  mur- 
ther  comes. 

Watch.  Here  is  a  Friar,  and  flaughter'd  Romeo's  man, 
With  inftruments  upon  them,  fit  to  open 
Thefe  dead  men's  tombs. 

Cap.  Oh,  heav'n  !  oh,  wife !  look  how  our  daughter. 

bleeds ! 

This  dagger  hath  mifta'en ;  for,  loe!  the  lheath 

Lies  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, 

The  point  mif-llieathed  in  my  daughter's  bofom. 

La.  Cap.  Oh  me,  this  fight  of  death  is  as  a  bell, 
That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  fcpulchre. 

Enter 
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Enter  Montague. 

Prime-  Come,  Montague,  for  thou  art  early  up, 
To  fee  thy  fon  and  heir  now  early  down. 
!  Mon.  Alas,  my  liege,  my  wife  is  dead  to  night; 
Grief  of  my  fon's  exile  hath  ftopt  her  breath  : 
What  further  woe  confpires  againft  my  age  ? 

Prince.  Look,  and  thou  malt  fee. 

Mon.  Oh,  thou  untaught !  what  manners  is  in  this, 
To  prefs  before  thy  father  to  a  Grave  ? 

Prince.  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a  while, 
Till  we  can  clear  thefe  ambiguities, 
\nd  know  their  fpring,  their  head,  their  true  defcent; 
And  then  will  I  be  General  of  your  woes, 
^nd  lead  you  ev'n  to  Death.    Mean  time  forbear, 
\nd  let  mifchance  be  flave  to  patience, 
king  forth  the  parties  of  fufpicion. 
J  Fri.  I  am  the  greateft,  able  to  do  leaft, 
f  et  moll  fufpe&ed;  as  the  time  and  place 
)oth  make  againft  me,  of  this  direful  murther  J 
\nd  here  I  itand  both  to  impeach  and  purge 
vly  felf  condemned,  and  my  felf  excus'd. 
(I  Prince.  Then  fay  at  once  what  thou  doft  know  it 
this. 

Fri.  I  will  be  brief,  for  my  mort  date  of  breath 
s  not  fo  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale.  . 
lomeo,  there  dead,  was  husband  to  that  Juliet ; 
\nd  ftie,  there  dead,  that  Romeo's  faithful: wife : 
married  them ;  and  their  ftoln  marriage-day 
Vas  Tybalt's  dooms-day,  whofe  untimely  death 
lanifh'd  the  new-made  bridegroom  from  this  city  ; 
?or  whom,  and  not  for  Tybalt,  Juliet  pined. 
|ou,  to  remove  that  fiege  of  grief  from  her, 
letroth'd,  and  would  have  married  her  perforce 
"o  County  Paris.    Then  comes  fhe  to  me, 
tad,  with  wild  looks,  bid  me  devife  fome  means 
"o  rid  her  from  this  fecond  marriage ; 
)r,  in  my  Cell,  there  would  me  kill  her  felf. 
'hen  gave  I  her  (fo  tutor'd  by  my  art) 
\  fleeping  potion,  which  fo  took  effeft 
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As  I  intended  ;  for  it  wrought  on  her 
The  form  of  death.    Mean  time  I  writ  to  Romeo, 
That  he  mould  hither  come,  as  this  dire  night, 
To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrowed  Grave  ; 
Being  the  time  the  potion's  force  mould  ceafe. 
But  he  which  bore  my  letter,  Friar  John, 
Was  flaid  by  accident ;  and  yefternight 
Return' d  my  letter  back.;  then  all  alone, 
At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  awaking, 
Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  Vault.; 
Meaning  to  keep  her  clofely  at  my  Cell, 
'Till  I  conveniently  could  fend  to  Romeo. 
But  when  I  came,  (fome  minute  ere  the  time 
Of  her  awaking)  here  untimely  lay 
The  noble  Paris,  and  true  Romeo  dead. 
She  wakes,  and  I  intreated  her  come  forth, 
And  bear  this  work  of  heav'n  with  patience : 
But  then  a  noife  did  fcare  me  from  the  tomb, 
And  fhe,  too  defp'rate,  would  not  go  with  me : 
But,  as  it  feems,  did  violence  on  her  felf. 
All  this  I  know,  and  to  the  marriage 

Her  nurfe  is  privy ;  but  if  aught  in  this 

Mifcarried  by  my  fault,  let  my  old  life 

Be  facrific'd,  fome  hour  before  the  time, 

Unto  the  rigour  of  feverelt  law. 

Prince.  We  ftill  have  known  thee  for  an  holy  man. 

Where's  Romeo's  man  ?  what  can  he  fay  to  this  ? 
Baltb.  I  brought  my  mailer  news  of  Juliefs  deaths 

And  then  in  poll  he  came  from  Mantua 

To  this  fame  place,  to  this  fame  Monument. 

This  letter  he  early  bid  me  give  his  father, 

And  threatned  me  with  death,  going  to  the  Vault, 

If  I  departed  not,  and  left  him  there. 

Prince.  Give  me  the  letter,  I  will  look  on  it. 

Where  is  the  County's  page,  that  rais'd  the  Watch  ? 

Sirrah,  what  made  your  mailer  in  this  place  ? 

Page.  Ke  came  with  flowers  to  drew  his  lady's  Grave 

And  bid  me  Hand  aloof,  and  fo  I  did  : 

Anon  comes  one  with  light  to  ope  the  tomb, 

And*  by  and  by,  my  mailer  drew  on  him  i 
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And  then  I  ran  away  to  call  the  Watch 

ThVT''  7hic  !e"er  d,0th  make  Sood  the  liar's  words. 
Their  courfe  of  love,  the  tidings  of  her  death  • 

And  here  he  writes,  that  he  did  buy  a  poifon 

Of  a  poor  'pothecary,  and  therewithal 

Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lye  with  Juliet. 

Where  be  thefe  enemies?  Capulet!  Montague! 

See,  what  a  fcourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate, 

That  heav'n  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love! 

And  1  for  winking  at  your  difcords  too, 
;  Have  loft  a  brace  of  kinfmen :  all  are  punilh'd  \ 
j     <^A  O  brother  Montague,  give  me  thy  hand, 

7  his  is  my  daughter's  jointure  j  for  no  more 
i  Can  I  demand. 

Mm.  But  I  can  give  thee  more, 
(for  I  will  raife  her  Statue  in  pure  gold; 
iThat,  while  Verona  by  that  name  is  known, 

There  lhall  no  figure  at  that  rate  be  fet, 

As  that  of  true  and  faithful  Juliet. 

Cap.  As  rich  fhall  Romeo's  by  his  lady  Iyej 
Poor  facrifices  of  our  enmity  f 

PrS?'c.  A  ?loomy  Peace  *is  morning  with  it  brines; 
rhe  Sun  for  Sorrow  will  not  fiiew  his  head ; 
Vo  hence  to  have  more  talk  of  thefe  fad  things; 
I      Some  lhall  be  pardon'd,  and  fome  punilhed. 
tor  never  was  a  ftory  of  more  woe, 
il  han  this  of  Juliet,  and  her  Romeo.      [Exeunt  mntii 
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HAMLET, 
Prince  of  Den  mark. 


a  c  T  i. 

SCENE,  a  Platform  before  the  Palace 
Enter  Bernardo  and  Francifco,  two  Centineh* 

Bernardo, 

H  O's  there  ? 
Fran,  Nay,  anfwer  me:  fland>  and 

unfold  your  felf. 
Ber.  Long  live  the  King ! 
Fran.  Bernardo? 
Ber.  He. 

Fran.  You  come  moft  carefully  upon 
your  hour. 

Ber.  'Tis  now  ftruck  twelve ;  get  thee  to  bed,  Fran- 
cifco. 

Fran.  For  this  relief,  much  thanks :  'tis  bitter  cold. 
And  I  am  fick  at  heart. 

Ber.  Have  you  had  quiet  Guard  ? 
Francs  Not  a  moufe  ftirring. 
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Ber.  Well,  good  night. 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
The  rivals  of  my  Watch,  bid  them  make  hafle. 

Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

franc.  I  think,  I  hear  them.    Stand,  ho !  who  is 
there  ? 

Hor.  Friends  to  this  ground. 
Mar,  And  liege-men  to  the  Dane. 
Fran.  Give  you  good  night. 

Mar.  Oh,  farewel,  hcneit  foldier  ;  who  hath  reliev'd. 
ycu  ? 

Fran.  Bernardo  has  my  place:  give  you  good  nigit. 

[2u/7  Francifcob 

Mar.  Holla  !  Bernardo,* 

Ber.  Say,  what,  is  Horatio  there  ? 

Hor.  A  piece  of  him. 

Ber.  Welcome,  Horatio ;  welcome,  good  Marcellus.  \ 

Mar.  What,  has  this  thing  appear'd  again  to  night  ? 

Ber.  I  have  feen  nothing. 

Mar.  Horatio  fays,  'tis  but  our  phantafie  ; 
'And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him, 
Touching  this  dreaded  fight,  twice  feen  of  us ; 
Therefore  I  have  intreated  him  along 
With  us,  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night ; 
That  if  again  this  apparition  come, 
He  may  approve  our  eyes,  and  fpeak  to  it. 

Hor.  Turn  !  turn  !  'twill  not  appear. 

Ber.  Sit  down  a  while, 
And  let  us  once  again  a  flail  your  ears, 
That  are  fo  fortified  againft  our  ftory, 
What  we  have  two  nights  feen. 

Hor.  Well,  fit  we  down, 
And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  fpeak  of  this. 

Ber.  La  ft  night  of  all, 
When  yon  fame  Star,  that's  weftward  from  the  Pole, 
Had  made  his  courfe  t'illume  that  part  of  heav'n 
Where  now  it  burns,  Marcellus  and  my  felf, 
The  bell  then  beating  one,— — - 

Mar.  Peace,  break  thee  off ; 

Enter 
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Enter  the  Ghoft. 

Look,  where  it  comes  again. 

Ber.  In  the  fame  figure,  like  the  King  that's  dead. 
Mar.  Thou  art  a  fcholar,  fpeak  to  it,  Horatio. 
Ber.  Looks  it  not  like  the  King  ?  mark  it,  Horatio. 
Hor.  Moll  like:  it  harrows  me  with  fear  and  wonder. 
Ber.  It  would  be  fpoke  to. 
Mar.  Speak  to  it,  Horatio. 

Hor.  What  art  thou,  that  ufurp'ft  this  time  of  night, 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form, 
In  which  the  Majeily  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  fometime  march  ?  by  Heav'n,  I  charge  thee,  fpeak. 

Mar.  It  is  offended. 

Ber.  See  !  it  ftalks  away. 

Hor.  Stay  ;  fpeak  ;  I  charge  thee,  fpeak.  \Ex.  Ghojl. 

Mar.  'Tis  gone,  and  will  not  anfwer. 

Ber.  How  now,  Horatio  ?  you  tremble  and  look  pale. 
Is  not  this  fomething  more  than  phantafie  ? 
What  think  you  of  it  ? 

Hor.  Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe, 
Without  the  fenfible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Mar.  Is  it  not  like  the  King  ? 

Hor.  As  thou  art  to  thy  felf. 
Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on, 
When  he  th'  ambitious  Norway  combated  : 
So  frown'd  he  once,  when,  in  aa  angry  parle, 
He  fmote  the  Headed  Polack  on  the  ice. 
'Tis  it  range 

Mar.  Thus  twice  before,  and  j u ft  at  this  dead  hour, 
With  martial  ftalk,  he  hath  gone  by  our  Watch. 

Hor.  In  what  particular  thought  to  work,  I  know  not: 
But,  in  the  grofs  and  fcope  of  my  opinion, 
This  bodes  fome  ft  range  eruption  to  our  State. 

Mar.  Good  now  fit  down,  and  tell  me,  he  that  knows/ 
Why  this  fame  Uriel:  and  moil  obfervant  Watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  Subjects  of  the  Land  ? 
And  why  fuch  daily  call  of  brazen  Cannon, 
And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war  ? 
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Why  fuch  imprefs  of  shipwrights,  whofe  fore  tasr 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  ? 
What  might  be  toward,  that  this  fweaty  hafte 
Doth  make  the  night  joint  labourer  with  the  day  : 
Who  is't,  that  can  inform  me  ? 

Hor.  That  can  I ; 
At  leaft,  the  whifper  goes  fo.    Our  laft  King, 
Whofe  image  even  but  now  appear'd  to  us, 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway, 
(Thereto  prickt  on  by  a  moll  emulate  pride) 
Dar'd  to  the  fight :  In  which,  our  valiant  Hamlet* 
(For  fo  this  fide  of  our  known  world  efteem'd  him) 
Did  flay  this  Fortinbras :  who  by  feal'd  compact, 
Well  ratified  by  lav/  and  heraldry, 
Did  forfeit  (with  his  life)  all  thofe  his  Lands, 
Which  he  ftocd  feiz'd  of,  to  the  Conqueror : 
Againft  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  our  King ;  which  had  Return 
To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras^ 
Had  he  been  vanquisher  ;  as  by  that  cov'nanc, 
.And  carriage  of  the  articles  defign'd, 
His  fell  to  Hamht.    Now  ycung  Fortinbras, 
Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full, 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 
SharkM  up  a  lift  of  landlefs  refolutes, 
For  food  and  diet,  to  fome  enter  prize 
That  hath  a  ftomach  in't :  which  is  no  other, 
As  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  State, 
But  to  recover  of  us  by  ftrong  hand, 
And  terms  compulfative,  thole  forefaid  Lands 
So  by  his  father  loft  :  and  this,  I  take  it, 
Js  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations, 
The  fource  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  chief  head 
Of  this  poft-hafte  and  romage  in  the  Land. 

Ber.  I  think,  it  be  no  other,  but  even  fo  : 
Well  may  it  fort,  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch  fo  like  the  King, 
That  was,  and  is,  the  queRion  of  thefe  wars. 

Hor.  A  mote  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 
In  the  moft  high  and  palmy  State  of  Rome, 
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A  little  ere  the  mightieft  Julius  fell, 
The  Graves  flood  tenantlefs ;  the  fheeted  Dead 
Did  fqueak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  ftreets ; 
Stars  ihone  with  trains  of  fire,  Dews  of  blood  fell ; 
Difafters  veil'd  the  Sun  ;  and  the  moift  Star, 
Upon  whofe  influence  Neptune 's  Empire  ftands, 
Was  fick  almoft  to  dooms-day  with  eclipfe. 
And  even  the  like  precurfe  of  fierce  events, 
As  harbingers  preceding  ftill  the  fates, 
And  prologue  to  the  omen'd  Coming  on,  (i) 
Have  heav'n  and  earth  together  demonflrated 
Unto  our  climatures  and  country-men. 

Enter  Ghoji  again. 

But  foft,  behold  !  lo,  where  it  comes  again  ? 
I'll  crofs  it,  though  it  blafl  me.    Stay,  illufion  ! 

{Spreading  bis  Arms, 
If  thou  haft  any  found,  or  ufe  of  voice, 
Speak  to  me. 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done, 
That  may  to  thee  do  eafe,  and  grace  to  me ; 
Speak  to  me. 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  Country's  fete, 
Which,  happily,  Foreknowing  may  avoid, 

Oh  fpeak  !  —  

Or,  if  thou  haft  uphoorded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treafure  in  the  womb  of  earth,     {Cock  crows. 
For  which,  they  fay,  you  Spirits  oft  walk  in  death, 
Speak  of  it.    Stay,  and  fpeak —  Stop  it,  Marce!/us>~*~ 

Mar,  Shall  I  ftrike  at  it  with  my  partizan  ? 

Hor.  Do,  if  it  will  not  ftand. 

Ber.  'Tis  here  »■ 

Hor.  'Tis  here 

(1)  sAnd  Prologue  to  the  Omen  coming  on.)  But  Prologue  and 
Omen  are  merely  fynonomous  here,  and  muft  fignify  one  acd 
the  fame  Thing.  But  the  Poet  means,  that  thefe  ftrange  Phe- 
nomena are  Prologues,  and  Forerunners,  of  the  Events  ?re~y 
fag'd  by  them  :  And  fuch  Senfe  the  flight  Alteration,  which 
I  have  ventm'd  to  make  by  a  fingle  Letter  ad<Ud;  yeiv  apt- 
1y  gives. 

Mar, 
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Afor.  'Tis  gone.  ;  [Exit  Gbojf. 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  fo  majeltical, 
To  offer  it  the  lhew  of  violence ; 
For  it  is  as  the  air,  invulnerable  ; 
And  our  vain  blows,  malicious  mockery. 

Ber.  It  was  about  to  fpeak,  when  the  cock  crew  J 

Hor.  And  then  it  ftarted  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  Summons.    I  have  heard, 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  fhrill-founding  throat 
Awake  the  God  of  day ;  and,  at  his  warning. 
Whether  in  Tea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
TIT  extravagant  and  erring  Spirit  hies 
To  his  Confine  :  And  of  the  truth  herein 
This  prefent  object  made  probation. 

Mar.  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock.' 
Some  fay,  that  ever  'gainft  that  feafon  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  Dawning  fingeth  all  night  long  : 
And  then,  they  fay,  no  Spirit  walks  abroad  ; 
The  nights  are  wholefome,  then  no  planets  ftrike, 
No  Fairy  takes,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm  ; 
So  hallow'd  and  fo  gracious  is  the  time. 

Hor.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  k. 
Eut  look,  the  mcrn,  in  rulTet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eaftern  hill ; 
Break  we  our  watch  up  ;  and,  by  my  advice, 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  feen  to  night 
Unto  young  Hamlet,    For,  upon  my  life, 
This  Spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  fpeak  to  him  : 
Do  you  confent,  we  mail  acquaint  him  with  it, 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 

Mar.  Let's  do't,  I  pray  ;  and  I  this  morning  know 
Where  we  mall  find  him  moil  conveniently.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  changes  to  the  Palace. 

Enter  Claudius  King  of  Denmark,  Gertrude  the  Que  en  y 
Hamlet,  Polonius,  Laertes,  Voltimand,  Cornelius, 
Lords  and  Attendants, 

King/  A  Miough  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's 

X  death 
The  memory  be  green,  and  that  it  fitted 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole  Kingdom 
To  be  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe ; 
Yet  fo  far  hath  Difcretion  fought  with  Nature, 
That  we  with  wifeft  forrow  think  on  him, 
Together  with  remembrance  of  our  felves. 
Therefore  cur  fometime  filter,  now  our  Queen, 
Th'  imperial  Jointrefs  of  this  warlike  State, 
Have  we,  as 'twere,  with  a  defeated  joy, 
With  one  aufpicious,  and  one  dropping  eye, 
With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage, 
In  equal  fcale  weighing  delight  and  dole, 

Taken  to  wife.  Nor  have  we  herein  barr'd 

Your  better  wifdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 

!  With  this  affair  along  :  (for  all,  our  thanks.) 

1  Now  follows,  £hat  you  know,  young  Fortinbras% 

:  Holding  a  weak  fuppofal  of  our  worth  ; 

'  Or  thinking  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death 

1  Our  State  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame  ; 
Colleagued  with  this  dream  of  his  advantage, 
He  hath  not  faiPd  to  peiter  us  with  meilage, 
Importing  the  furrender  of  thofe  Lands 
Loit  by  his  father,  by  all  bands  of  law, 

To  our  molt  valiant  brother.  So  much  for  him.- 

Now  for  our  felf,  and  for  this  time  of  meeting  : 
Thus  much  the  bufinefs  is.    We  have  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras, 
(Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  fcarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew's  purpofe,)  to  fupprefs 
His  further  gate  herein  ;  in  that  the  Levies, 

; 1  The  Lilts,  and  full  Proportions  are  all  made 
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Out  of  his  Subjects:  and  we  here  difpatch 

You,  good  Cornelius ,  and  you  Voltimand, 

For  bearers  of  this  Greeting  to  old  Norway  ; 

Giving  to  you  no  further  perfonal  power 

To  bufinefs  with  the  King,  more  than  the  fcope 

Which  thefe  dilated  articles  allow. 

Farewel,  and  let  your  hafte  commend  your  duty. 

VoL  In  that,  and  all  things,  will  we  fhew  our  duty. 

King.  We  doubt  it  nothing  ;  heartily  farewel. 

[Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 
And  now,  Laertes,  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 
You  told  us  of  fome  fuit.    What  is't,  Laertes  ? 
You  cannot  fpeak  of  Reafon  to  the  Dane, 
And  lofe  your  voice.  What  would'ft  thou  beg,  Laertes, 
That  lhall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking  ? 
The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart, 
The  hand  more  inftrumental  to  the  mouth, 
Than  is  the  Throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father. 
What  wouldft  thou  have,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  My  dread  lord, 
Your  leave  and  favour  to  return  to  France  ; 
From  whence,  though  willingly  I  came  to  Denmark 
To  fhew  my  duty  in  your  Coronation  ; 
Yet  now  I  mufl  confefs,  that  duty  done, 
My  thoughts  and  wifhes  bend  again  tow'rd  France  : 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 

King.  Have  you  your  father's  leave  ?  what  fays  Po- 
lonius  ? 

Pol.  He  hath,  my  lord,  by  labourfome  petition, 
Wrung  from  me  my  flow  leave  ;  and,  at  the  laft, 
Upon  his  will  I  feai'd  my  hard  confent. 
I  do  befeech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go. 

King.  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes,  time  be  thine  ;  (2) 

And 

(2)  Tak^e  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes,  time  be  thine, 
^And  thy  fair  Greets  5  fytnd  it  At  thy  Will.]  This  is  the 
Pointing  in  both  Mr.  Pope's  Editions ;  but  the  Toct's  Mean- 
ing is  loft  by  it,  and  the  Clofe  of  the  Sentence  miferably 
rlatten'd.  The  Pointing*  I  have  rcftor'd,  is  that  of  the  beft 
Copies ,  and  the  Senlc,  this  3     You  have  my  Leave  to  go, 

"  Lairta* 
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And  thy  belt  Graces  fpend  it  at  thy  will. 
But  now,  my  coufin  Hamlet ,  and  my  fon      ■■  — 
Ham.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  lefs  than  kind. 

[Aftde. 

King.  How  is  it,  that  the  clouds  ftill  hang  on  you  ? 

Ham.  Not  fo,  my  lord,  I  am  too  much  i'th'  Sun. 

Queen.  Good  Hamlet •,  caft  thy  nighted  colour  off, 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  veiled  lids, 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  duft  ; 
Thou  know'ft,  'tis  common  ;  all,  that  live,  muft  die  ; 
Paffing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Ham.  Ay,  Madam,  it  is  common. 

Queen.  If  it  be, 
Why  feems  it  fo  particular  with  thee  ? 

Ham.  Seems,  Madam  ?  nay,  it  is ;  I  know  not  feems  : 
I  'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  cuftomary  fuits  of  folemn  Black, 
Nor  windy  fufpiration  of  forc'd  breath, 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye, 
Nor  the  dejetted  'haviour  of  the  vifage, 
Together  with  all  forms,  moods,  mews  of  grief^ 
That  can  denote  me  truly.  Thefe  indeed  feem, 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play  ; 
But  I  have  That  within,  which  paffeth  mew: 
Thefe,  but  the  trappings,  and  the  fuits  of  wee. 

Kixg.  'Tis  fweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature, 
Hamlet, 

To  give  thefe  mourning  duties  to  your  father  : 

But  you  muft  know,  your  father  loft  a  father  ; 

That  father  loft,  loft,  his ;  and  the  furviver  bound 

In  filial  obligation,  for  fome  term, 

To  do  obfequious  forrow.   But  to  perfevere 

In  obftinate  condolement,  is  a  courfe 

Of  impious  ftubbornnefs,  unmanly  grief. 

It  Ihews  a  will  moft  incorrect  to  heav'n, 

<c  Laertes-,  make  the  faireft  Ufe  you  pleafe  of  your  Time,  and 
«'  fpend  it  at  yoiu  Will  with  the  faireft  Graces  you  are  Maf- 
"  t«of." 

A  heart 
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A  heart  unfortify'd,  a  mind  impatient, 

An  understanding  fimple,  and  unfchool'd : 

For,  what  we  know  muft  be,  and  is  as  common 

As  any  the  mod  vulgar  thing  to  fenfe, 

Why  fhould  we,  in  our  peevifh  opposition, 

Take  it  to  heart  ?  fie  !  'tis  a  fault  to  heav'n, 

A  fault  againft  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature, 

To  Reafon  moil  abfurd  ;  whofe  common  theam 

Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  ftill  hath  cry'd, 

From  the  firft  coarfe,  'till  he  that  died  to  day, 

"  This  muft  be  fo."  We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 

This  unprevailing  woe,  and  think  of  us 

As  of  a  father  :  for  let  the  world  take  note, 

You  are  the  moft  immediate  to  our  Throne ; 

And  with't  no  lefs  nobility  of  love,  (3) 

Than  that  which  deareft  father  bears  his  fon, 

Do  I  impart  tow'rd  you.    For  your  intent 

In  going  back  to  fchool  to  Wittenberg, 

It  is  mo  it  retrograde  to  our  defire : 

And  we  befeech  you,  bend  you  to  remain 

Here  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye, 

Our  chiefeft  courtier,  coufin,  and  our  fon. 

Queen.  Let  not  thy  mother  lofe  her  prayers,  Hamlet : 
I  pr'ythee,  ftay  with  us,  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 
Ham.  I  mail  in  all  my  beft  obey  you,  Madam, 
King.  Why,  'tis  a  loving,  and  a  fair  reply  ; 
Be  as  our  felf  in  Denmark.    Madam,  come  ; 
This  gentle  and  unforc'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  fmiiing  to  my  heart,  in  grace  whereof 
IMo  jocund  health,  that  Denmark  drinks  today, 
But  the  great  Cannon  to  the  clouds  (hall  tell  ; 
And  the  King's  rowfe  the  heav'n  mall  bruit  again, 

(3)  yAi-d  with  no  lefs  Nobility  of  Love, 
Than  that  which  deareft  Father  bears  his  Son, 
Do  J  impart  towards  you.]  Kui  what  does  the  King  impart? 
We  want  the  Subftantive  govern'd  of  the  Vetb.  The  King 
had  declar'd  Hamlet  his  immediate  SuccefTorj  and  with  That 
Declaration,  he  muft  mean,  he  imparts  to  him  as  noble  a 
Love,  as  ever  fond  Father  tender'd  to  his  own  Son.  I  have 
Ycntiu'd  to  make  the  Text  conform  with  this  Scnfe. 

Ke-fpeak- 
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Re-fpeaking  earthly  thunder.  Come,  away.  [Exeunt. 

Manet  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Oh,  that  this  too-too-folid  flefli  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  refolve  it  felf  into  a  dew  ! 
Or  that  the  Everlafting  had  not  fixt  (4) 
His  canon  'gainft  felf- (laughter  !  Oh  God  !  oh  God  ! 
How  weary,  Hale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  ufes  of  this  world  ! 
Fie  on't !  oh  fie  !  'tis  an  un weeded  garden, 
That  grows  to  feed  ;  things  rank,  and  grofs  in  nature, 
PolTefs  it  mcerly.  That  it  mould  come  to  this  ! 
But  two  months  dead  !  nay,  not  fo  much ;  not  two  5— • 
So  excellent  a  King,  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  Satyr  :  fo  loving  to  my  mother,  (5) 

(4)  Or  that  the  Everlafting  had  not  fix'd 

His  Cannon  'gainft  Self-Slaughter  /  2  The  Generality  of  the 
Editions  read  thus,  as  if  the  Poet's  Thought  were,  Or  that 
the  ^Almighty  had  not  planted  his  Artillery,  his  Refentment,  or 
Arms  o/Vengeance,  againft  Self-Murther.  But  the  Word,  which 
I  reftor'd  to  the  Text,  (and  which  was  efpous'd  by  the  accu- 
rate Mr.  Hughes,  who  gave  an  Edition  of  this  Play;)  is  the 
Poet's  true  Reading,  i.-e.  That  he  had  not  reftrain'd  Suicide  by 
his  exprefs  Law,  and  peremptory  Prohibition.  Miftakes  are 
perpetually  made  in  the  Old  Editions  of  our  Poet,  betwixt 
thofe  two  Words,  Cannon  and  Canon. 

(5)  So  loving  to  my  Mother* 

That  he  permitted  not  the  Winds  of  Heav'n 

Vifit  her  Face  too  roughly.  ]  This  is  a  fophifticated  Reading; 
copied  from  the  Players  in  fome  of  the  modern  Editions,  for 
Want  of  Undeiftanding  the  Poet,  whofe  Text  is  corrupt  in  the 
Old  Impreflions  :  All  of  which  that  i  have  had  the  Fortune- 
to  fee,  concur  in  reading  ; 

'    So  loving  to  my  Mother, 
That  he  might  not  beteene  the  Winds  of  Heav'n 
Vifit  her  Face  too  roughly. 
Beteene  is  a  Corruption  without  Doubt,  but  not  fo  invete* 
rate  a  one,  but  that,  by  the  Change  of  a  fingle  Letter,  and 
the  Separation  of  two  Words  miftakenly  jumbled  together,  I 
am  verily  perfuaded,  I  have  retriev'd  the  Poet's  Reading.— 
That  he  might  not  let  e'en  the  Winds  of  Heav'n,  &G. 

That 
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That  he  might  not  let  e'en  the  winds  of  heav'n 
Vifit  her  face  too  roughly.    Heav'n  and  earth  ! 

Mud  I  remember  ?  why,  ihe  would  hang  on  hraij 

As  if  Increafe  of  Appetite  had  grown 

By  what  it  fed  on  ;  yet,  within  a  month,   

Let  me  not  think  —  Frailty,  thy  name  is  Woman  ! 
A  little  month  !  or  ere  thofe  fhoes  were  old, 
With  which  me  follow'd  my  poor  father's  body, 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears  Why  Ihe,'  ev'n  fhe,  « 

(O  heav'n  !  a  bearl,  that  wants  diicourfe  of  reafon, 

Would  have  mourn' d  longer  }4narried  with  mine? 

uncle, 

My  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my  father, 

Than  I  to  Hercules.    Within  a  month  !  ■ 

Ere  yet  the  fait  of  moll:  unrighteous  tears 

Had  left  the  flaming  in  her  gauled  eyes, 

She  married.  —  Gh,  moil:  wicked  fpeed,  to  poft 

With  fuch  dexterity  to  inceftuous  meets ! 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  Good. 

But  break,  my  heart,  for  I  mull  hold  my  tongue. 

Enter  Horatio,  Bernardo,  and  Marcellus. 

Hor.  Hail  to  your  lord  (hip ! 
Ham.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  well  5 
Horatio,  —  or  I  do  forget  my  felf  ? 

Hor.  The  fame,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  fervant  ever. 
Ham.  Sir,  my  good  friend ;  I'll  change  that  name 
with  you : 

And  what  make  you  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio  ? 
Marcellus  ! 

Mar.  My  good  lord  ■■ 

Ham.  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  you  ;  good  even,  Sir. 
But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg  ? 

Hor.  A  truant  difpofition,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  fay  fo  ; 
Nor  mall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  Trufter  of  your  own  report 
Againll  your  felf.    I  know,  you  are  no  truant ; 
But  what  is  your  affair  in  Eljinoor  ? 
We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep,  ere  you  depart. 

Hor. 
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Hor.  My  lord,  I  came  to  fee  your  father's  funeral. 

Ham.  I  pr'ythee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow-ftudent  ; 
think,  it  was  to  fee  my  mother's  wedding. 

Hor.  Indeed,  my  lord,,  it  folio  w'd  hard  upon. 

Ham.  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio  ;  the  funeral  bak'd  meats 
>id  coldly  furnifti  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
Yould,  I  had  met  my  deareft  foe  in  heav*n, 
>r  ever  I  had  feen  that  day,  Horatio! 
fy  father  methinks,  I  fee  my  father. 

Hor.  Oh  where,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 

Hor.  I  faw  him  once,  he  was  a  goodly  King. 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
(hall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  think,  I  faw  him  yefternightj. 

Ham.  Saw  !  who  ?  ■ 

Hor.  My  lord,  the  King  your  father. 

Ham.  The  King  my  father  ! 

Hor,  Seafon  your  admiration  but  a  while* 
"ith  an  attentive  ear;  'till  I  deliver 
"pon  the  witnefs  of  thefe  gentlemen,, 
'his  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  heaven's  love,  let  me  hear. 
Hor.  Two  nights  together  had  thefe  gentlemen^ 
jarcellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch, 

J the  dead  wafte  and  middle  of  the  night, 
en  thus  encountred  :  A  figure  like  your  father, 
Vm'd  at  all  points  exadlly,  Cap~a-pe9 
spears  before  them,  and  with  folemn  march 
ioes  flow  and  Itately  by  them  ;  thrice  he  walk'd,. 
}'  their  oppreft  and  fear-furprized  eyes, 
Within  his  truncheon's  length  ;  whilft  they  (diftill'd 
imoft  to  jelly  with  the  aft  of  fear) 
Sind  dumb,  and  fpeak  not  to  him.  This  tome 
I  dreadful  fecrecy  impart  they  did, 
iid  I  with  them  the  third  night  kept  the  watch  ; 
Miere,  as  they  had  deliver'd  both  in  time, 
Erm  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good, 
lie  Apparition  comes.    I  knew  your  father  : 
lefe  hands  are  not  more  like.. 

Ham 
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Ham.  But  where  was  this  ? 

Mar.  My  lord,  upon  the  Platform  where  we  watt 

Ham.  Did  you  not  fpeak  to  it  ? 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  did  ;] 
But  anfwer  made  it  none  ;  yet  once,  methought, 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  addrefs 
It  felf  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  fpeak  : 
But  even  then  the  morning-cock  crew  loud  | 
And  at  the  found  it  fhrunk  in  hafte  away, 
And  vanifht  from  our  fight. 

Ham.  'Tis  very  ft  range. 

Hor.  As  I  do  live,  my  honour'd  lord,  'til  trU£ 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  Sirs,  but  this  troubles  ffiC» 
Hold  you  the  watch  to  night  ? 

Both.  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Arm'd,  fay  you?' 

Both.  Arm'd,  my  lord. 

Ham .  From  top  to  toe  ? 

Both.  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham.  Then  faw  you  not  his  face? 

Her.  Oh,  yes,  my  lord  ;  he  wore  his  beaver  up,  . 

Ham.  What,  look'd  he  frowningly  ? 

Hor.  A  count'nance  more  in  forrow  than  in  ang< 

Ham.  Pale,  or  red  ? 

Hor.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.  And  rlxt  his  eyes  upon  you  ?' 

Hor.  Moft  conftantly. 

Ham.  I  would,  I  had  been  there  J 

Ham.  It  would  have  much  amaz'd  you. 

Ham.  Very  like;  (laid  it  long? 

Hor.  While  one  with  moderate  hafte  might  I 
hundred. 

Both.  Longer,  longer. 

Hor.  Not  when  I  faw't. 

Ha?n.  His  beard  was  grifly  ? 

Hor.  It  was,  as  I  have  ften  it  in  his  life, 
A  fable  filver'd. 

Ham,  Til  watch  to  night ;  perchance,  'twill  walk  a  I 
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\JJor.  I  warrant  you,  it  will. 

\Ham.  If  it  affume  my  noble  father's  perfon, 

11  fpeak  to  it,  tho'  hell  it  felf  mould  gape 
,  nd  bid  me  hold  my  peace.    I  pray  you  all* 

'you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  light, 
I  »t  it  be  treble  in  your  lilence  ftill  : 

nd  whatfoever  (hall  befall  to  night, 

ive  it  an  undemanding,  but  no  tongue  ; 
►  will  requite  your  loves :  fo,  fare  ye  well. 

pon  the  platform  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve 

11  vifxt  you. 

All.  Our  duty  to  your  Honour.  {Exeunt. 
Ham.  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you  :  fareweL 
[y  father's  Spirit  in  arms !  all  is  not  well  : 
1  doubt  fome  foul  play :  'would,  the  night  were  come  ! 
:  Till  then  fit  ftill,  my  foul  :  foul  deeds  will  rife 
Tho'  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them)  to  men's  eyes. 

{Exit: 

C  E  N  E  changes  to  an  Apartment  in  PoloniusV 
Houfe. 

Enter  Laertes  and  Ophelia. 

mir.      If  V  neceflaries  are  imbark'd,  farewel ; 

1 VX  And,  fitter,  as  the  winds  give  benefit, 
\nd  Convoy  is  afliftant,  do  not  fleep, 
Jut  let  me  hear  from  you. 
Opb.  Do  you  doubt  That  ? 

Laer.  Y ox  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favour, 
3old  it  a  fafhion  and  a  toy  in  blood  ; 
\  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature, 
Forward,  not  permanent,  tho'  fweet,  not  lafting  i 
the  perfume,  and  fuppliance  of  a  minute  ; 
No  more.  — — — * 

Opb.  No  more  but  fo  ? 

Laer.  Think  it  no  more  : 
iFor  Nature,  crefcent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews  and  bulk ;  but,  as  this  Temple  waxes, 
[The  inward  femce  of  the  mind  and  foul 

Grow* 
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Grows  wide  withal.  Perhaps,  he  loves  you  now  ; 

And  now  no  foil,  nor  cautel,  doth  befmerch 

The  virtue  of  his  will :  but  you  mult  fear, 

His  Greatnefs  weigh'd,  his  will  is  not  his  own  ; 

For  he  himfelf  is  fubjecl  to  his  Birth  ; 

He  may  not,  as  unvalued  perfons  do, 

Carve  for  himfelf ;  for  on  his  choice  depends 

The  fan&ity  and  health  of  the  whole  State: 

And  therefore  muft  his  choice  be  circumfcrib'd 

Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body, 

Whereof  he's  head.  Then,  if  he  fays,  he  loves  you, 

"It  fits  your  wifdom  fo  far  to  believe  it, 

As  he  in  his  peculiar  ac~l  and  place 

May  give  his  Saying  deed  ;  which  is  no  further, 

Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 

Then  weigh,  what  lofs  your  Honour  may  fuftain, 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  lift  his  fongs  ; 

Or  lofe  your  heart,  or  your  chafte  trealure  open 

To  his  unmalter'd  importunity. 

Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  fitter  ; 

And  keep  within  the  rear  of  your  affeclion, 

Gut  of  the  fliot  and  danger  of  defire. 

The  charieft  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 

If  fhe  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon  : 

Virtue  it  felf 'fcapes  not  calumnious  ftrokes ; 

The  canker  galls  the  Infants  of  the  Spring, 

Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  difclos'd  ; 

And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 

Contagious  blaftments  are  moll  imminent. 

Be  wary  then,  beft  fafety  lies  in  fear  ; 

Youth  to  it  felf  rebels,  though  none  elfe  near. 

Opb.  I  fhall  th*  efFe&s  of  this  good  lefifon  keep, 
As  watchman  to  my  heart.    But,  good  my  brother, 
Do  not,  as  fome  ungracious  pallors  do, 
Shew  me  the  lteep  and  thorny  way  to  heav'n  ; 
Whilft,  like  a  puft  and  carelefs  libertine, 
Himfelf  the  primrofe  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  reed. 

Laer.  Oh,  fear  me  not. 


E  titer 
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Enter  Polonius. 

I  ftay  too  long  ;  —  but  here  my  father  comes : 
A  double  Bleffing  is  a  double  grace  ; 
Occafion  fmiles  upon  a  fecond  leave. 

Pol.  Yet  here,  Laertes  f  aboard,  aboard  for  lhame ; 
The  wind  fits  in  the  moulder  of  your  fail,  (6) 
And  you  are  ftaid  for.    There;        ■  1  ■ 
My  Blefling  with  you  ; 

[Laying  his  hand  on  Laertes'.;  head. 
And  thefe  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
See  thou  character.    Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 
Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  ad  : 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar ; 
The  friends  thou  haft,  and  their  Adoption  try'd, 
•Grapple  them  to  thy  foul  with  hooks  of  fteel : 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatch'd,  unfledg'd  comrade.  Beware 
Of  Entrance  to  a  quarrel :  but  being  in, 
Jtear't  that  the  oppofed  may  beware  of  thee. 
'Give  ev'ry  Man  thine  ear  ;  but  few  thy  voice. 
Take  each  man's  cenfure  ;  but  referve  thy  judgment/ 

(<s)  The  Wind  fits  in  the  Shoulder  of  your  Sail, 
<And  you  are  Jiay'd  for  there.  My  Blejfmg>  &C.]  There— m 
where  ?  in  the  Shoulder  of  his  Sail  .5  For  to  That  rauft  this  lo- 
cal Adverb  relate,  as  'tis  iituated.  Belides,  it  is  a  dragging 
idle  Expletive,  and  feems  of  no  Ufe  but  to  fupport  the  Mea- 
fure  of  the  Verfc.  But  when  we  come  to  point  this  Paflage 
light,  and  to  the  Poet's  Intention  in  it,  we  ftall  find  it  nei- 
ther unrtecefTary,  nor  improper,  in  its  Place.  In  the  Speech 
immediately  preceding  this,  Laertes  taxes  himfelf  for  flay- 
ing too  long j  but  feeing  his  Father  approach,  he  is  willing 
to  ftay  for  a  fecond  Blefling,  and  kneels  down  to  that  end-; 
Polonius  accordingly  lays  his  hand  on  his  Head,  and  gives 
him  the  fecond  Blefling.  The  Manner,  in  whica  a  Comic 
Aftor  behav'd  upon  this  Occafion,  was  fure  to  raife  a  Laugh 
of  Pleafure  in  the  Audience:  And  the  oldeft  gusto's,  in  the 
Pointing,  ate  a  Confirmation  that  thus  the  Poet  intended  it, 
iad  thus  the  Stage  exprefs'd  it, 

.  Coftly 
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Coftly  thy  habit  as  thy  purfe  can  buy, 
But  not  expreft  in  fancy  ;  rich,  not  gaudy  : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man, 
And  they  in  France  of  the  belt  rank  and  flation 
Are  moil  fele&  and  generous,  chief  in  That. 
Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be  ; 
For  Loan  oft  lofes  both  it  felf  and  friend  : 
And  Borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  Husbandry. 
This  above  all ;  to  thine  own  felf  be  true  ; 
And  it  mutt  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canft  not  then  be  falfe  to  any  man. 
Farewel ;  my  BleiTmg  feafon  this  in  thee  ! 

Laer.  Moil  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Pol.  The  time  invefts  you  ;  go,  your  fervants  tend.  (7) 

Laer,  Farewel,  Ophelia,  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  faid. 

Oph.  'Tis  in  my  mem'ry  lockt, 
And  you  your  felf  mall  keep  the  key  of  it. 

Laer.  Farewel.  [Exit  Laer. 

Pol.  What  is't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  faid  to  you  ? 

Oph.  So  pleafe  you,  fomething  touching  the  lord 
Hamlet. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  bethought ! 
'Tis  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you ;  and  you  your  felf 
Have  of  your  audience  been  moil  free  and  bounteous. 
If  it  be  fo,  (as  fo  'tis  put  on  me, 
And  that  in  way  of  caution,)  I  mud  tell  you, 
You  do  not  underftand  your  felf  fo  clearly, 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour. 

(7)  The  Time  invites  Ton,  ]  This  Reading  is  as  old  as 

the  tirft  Folio 5  however  I  fufped  it  to  have  been  fubftituted 
by  the  Players,  who  did  not  underftand  the  Term  which  pof- 
feffes  the  elder  Quarto's  : 

The  Time  invefts  you, 
i.  c.  belieges,  prelTcs  upon  you  on  every  Side.  To  inveft  a 
Town,  is  the  military  Phrafc  from  which  out  Author  borxow'4 
his  Mtttptur, 

What 
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What  is  between  you  ?  give  me  up  the  truth. 

Opb.  He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late,  made  many  tenders 

Of  his  A  fFedion  to  me. 

Affeftion  !  puh !  you  fpeak  like  a  green  girl, 

Uiifted  in  fuch  perilous  circumltance. 

Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? 

Opb.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  what  I  mould  think 
Pol.  Marry,  I'll  teach  you  ;  think  your  felf  a  baby  ■  * 

That  you  have  ta'en  his  tenders  for  true  pay,  * 

Which  are  not  fterling.    Tender  your  felf  more  d-ar- 

lyj  (8) 

Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrafe, 
Wringing  it  thus)  you'll  tender  me  a  fool. 

Opb.  My  lord,  he  hath  importuned  me  with  love, 
In  honourable  falhion. 

Pol.  Ay,  fafhion  you  may  call't :  go  to,  go  to. 

Opb.  And  hath  giv'n  count'nance  to  his  fpeech,  my 
lord,  7 
With  almoft  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven. 

Pol.  Ay,  fpringes  to  catch  woodcocks.  I  do  know, 
When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  foul 
Lends  the  tongue  vows.  Theie  blazes,  oh  my  daughter, 
dying  more  light  than  heat,  extintt  in  both, 
Ev'n  in  their  prumife  as  it  is  a  making, 
You  muft  not  take  for  fire.    From  this  time, 
Be  fomewhat  fcanter  of  your  maiden-prefence, 
Set  your  intreatments  as  a  higher  rate, 
Than  a  command  to  parley.    For  lord  Hamlet, 
Believe  fo  much  in  him,  that  he  is  young  ; 
And  with  a  larger  tether  he  may  walk, 
Than  may  be  given  you.    In  few,  Ophelia, 

(8)  Tender  your  felf  more  dearly  $ 
Or  {not  to  crack  the  Wind  of  the  poor  Phrafe) 
<  Wronging  it  thus,  yotSU  tender  me  a  Fool.}    The  Parenthefts 
1  w  cios'd  at  the  wrong  place  5  and  we  muft  make  likewife  a 
flight  Corredion  in  the  laft  Verfe.    Pohnius  is  racking  and 
Playing  on  the  Word  Tender,  'till  he  thinks  proper  to  correct 

1  himfclf  for  the  Licence  ;  and  then  he  would  fay  not  far- 

j  ther  to  crack  the  Wind  of  the  Phrafe  by  twtfiing  and  contort- 
^  1  ^rVTCrd0ne5  **  ^  Warburton. 
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Do  not  believe  his  vows  ;  for  they  are  brokers,  (9) 

Not  of  that  Die  which  their  inveftments  ihew, 

But  meer  implorers  of  unholy  fuits, 

Breathing  like  fanftified  and  pious  Bawds, 

The  better  to  beguile.    This  is  for  all  : 

I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth, 

Have  you  fo  fonder  any  moment's  leifure, 

As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet. 

Look  to't,  I  charge  you  ,  come  your  way. 

Oph.  I  (hall  obey,  my  lord.  {Exeunt. 

(9)  Do  not  believe  his  Vows ;  for  they  are  Brokers  $ 
Breathing  like  fancltfied  and  pious  Bonds, 

The  better  to  beguile.]  m 
Tho'  all  the  editors  have  fwallow'd  this  Reading  implicit- 
ly it  is  certainly  corrupt  5  and  I  have  been  ftirpriz'd,  how 
Men  of  Genius  and  Learning  could  let  it  pafs  without  fome 
Sufpicion  What  ideas  can  we  form  to  ourfelves  of  a  breath- 
in!  Bond,  or  of  its  being  fanR,fitd  and  pint  As  he,  juft  be- 
fore  is  calling  amorous  Vows  Brokers,  and  implorers  of  un- 
holy Suits;  I  think,  a  Continuation  of  the  plain  and  natural 
Senfe  duetts  to  an  eafy  Emendation,  which  makes  the  whole 
„i  u  nf  *  niece,  and  gives  it  a  Turu  not  unworthy  of 
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Thought  of  a  piece,  and  gives  it  a  Turu  not  unworthy  of 
our  Poet. 

Breathing,  like  ftncltfied  and  pious  Bawds, 
The  better  to  beguile. 

Broker  'tis  to  be  obferv'd,  our  Author  perpetually  ufes  as 
the  more  modeft  Synonymous  Term  for  Bawd.  Befides, 
vrhat  ftrcnethens  my  Correftion,  and  makes  this  Emendation 
The  more  iKceiTary  and  probable,  is,  the  Words  with  which 
the  Poet  winds  up  his  Thoughts,  the  better  to  begmle.  It  is  the 
flv  Artifice  and  Cuftom  of  Bawds  to  put  on  an  Air  and  Form 
of  Sanity,  to  betray  the  Virtues  of  young  Ladies  j  by  draw- 
t  t\  em  fiift  into  a  kind  Opinion  of  them,  from  their 
JILLr  and  di fem bled  Goodnefs.  And  Bawds  in  their  Office 
TlZhend^U,  properly  Briers-  ^ *» 
2d  Prompters  of  unholy  (that  is,  unchaft)  Suits  i ;  And  fo  a 
Chain  of  the  fame  Metaphors  is  continued  to  the  bna. 
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SCENE  changes  to  the  Platform  before  the 
Palace. 

Enter  Hamlet,  Horatio,  and  Marcellus. 

Ham.  'Tp*  H  E  Air  bites  fhrewdly ;  it  is  very  cold. 
j[      Hor.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 
Ham.  What  hour  now  ? 
Hor.  I  think,  it  lacks  of  twelve. 
Mar.  No,  it  is  firuck. 

Hor.  I  heard  it  not:  it  then  draws  near  the  feafon, 
Wherein  the  Spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

Noife  of  warlike  mujtck  within. 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  The  King  doth  wake  to  night,  and  takes  his 
roufe, 

Keeps  waflel,  and  the  fwagg'ring  up-fpring  reels ; 
And  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenilh  down, 
The  kettle-  drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Hor.  Is  it  a  cuilom  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  is't : 
Eut,  to  my  mind,  though  I  am  native  here, 
And  to  the  manner  born,  it  is  a  cuilom 
More  honour'd  in  the  breach,  than  the  obfervance. 
This  heavy-headed  revel,  eaft  and  well, 
Makes  us  tradue'd,  and  tax'd  of  other  nations; 
They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  fvvinifn  phrafe 
Soil  our  addition ;  and,  indeed,  it  takes 
From  our  achievements,  though  performed  at  height, 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute, 
po,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men, 
That  for  fome  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them, 
As,  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty, 
Since  nature  cannot  chule  his  origin) 
ly  the  o'ergrowth  cf  fome  complexion, 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reafon  ; 
)r  by  fome  habit,  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 
The  iorm  of  plaufive  manners ;  that  thefe  men 

F  2  Carry- 
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Carrying,  I  fay,  the  ftamp  of  one  defeft, 
(Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  fear) 
Their  virtues  elfe,  be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo, 
Shall  in  the  general  cenfure  take  corruption 

From  that  particular  fault.  -The  dram  of  Bafe  (10) 

Doth  all  the  noble  fubftance  of  Worth  out, 
To  his  own  fcandal. 

Enter  Ghoft. 

Hor.  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes ! 

Ham.  Angels  and  minifters  of  grace  defend  us ! 
Be  thou  a  Spirit  of  health,  or  Goblin  damn'd, 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heav'n,  or  blafts  from  hell, 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable, 
Thou  com'ft  in  fuch  a  queftionable  fhape,  * 
That  I  will  fpeak  to  thee.  FU  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  Father,  Royal  Dane ;  oh !  anfwer  me ; 
Let  me  not  burft  in  ignorance ;  but  tell, 
Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearfed  in  death, 
Have  burft  their  cearmcnts  ?  why  the  fepulchre, 
Wherein  we  faw  thee  quietly  in-urn'd, 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 
To  cait  thee  up  again  ?  What  may  this  mean  ? 

( 10)  The  Dram  of  Eafe 

Doth  all  the  noble  Subftance  of  a  Doubt 

To  his  own  fcandal.]  1  do  not  remember  a  PalTage,  through- 
em  all  our  Poet's  Works,  more  intricate  and  deprav'd  in  the 
Text,  of  lefs  Meaning  to  outward  Appearance,  or  more  likelj 
to  baffle  the  Attempts  of  Criticifm  in  its  Aid.  It  is  certain 
there  is  neither  Scnfe,  nor  Grammar,  as  it  now  ftands:  yet 
with  a  flight  Alteration,  I'll  endeavour  to  cure  thofe  Defe&s 
and  give  a  Sentiment  too,  that  (hall  make  the  Poet's  Though 
clofc  nobly.  The  Dram  of  Bafe,  (  as  I  have  corre&ed  th< 
Text)  means  the  leaft  Alloy  of  Bafenefs  or  Vice.  It  is  ver; 
frequent  with  our  Poet  to  ule  the  ^Adjective  of  Quality  inftear 
of  the  Subftantive  fignifying  the  Thing.  Befides,  I  have  ob' 
ferved,  that  elfewhere,  fpcuking  of  Worth,  he  delights  to  con| 
flder  it  as  a  Quality  that  adds  Weight  to  a  Perfoa,  and  connect, 
fthc  Word  with  that  Idea. 

ThJ 
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That  thou,  dead  coarfe,  again,  in  compleat  fteel,, 
Revifit'ft  thus  the  glimpfes  of  the  moon,. 
Making  night  hideous,  and  us  fools  of  nature 
So  horribly  to  make  our  difpolition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  fouls  ? 
Say,  why  is  this  ?  wherefore  ?  what  mould  we  do  ? 

[Gboji  beckons  Hamlet* 

Hor.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it, 
As  if  it  fome  impartment  did  delire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar.  Look,  with  what  courteous  a&ion 
It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

Hor.  No,  by  no  means.  [Holding  Hamlet. 

Ham.  It  will  not  fpeak ;  then  I  will  follow  it. 

Hor.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  what  mould  be  the  fear? 
I  do  not  fet  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee  ; 
And,  for  my  foul,  what  can  it  do  to  That, 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  it  felf  ? 
It  waves  me  forth  again.  I'll  follow  it— ~ 

Hor.  What  if  it  tempt  you  tow'rd  the  flood,  my  lord  ? , 
Or  to  the  dreadful  fummit  of  the  cliff, 
That  beetles  o'er  his  Bafe  into  the  fea ; 
And  there  affume  fome  other  horrible  form, 
Which  might  deprive  your  fov'reignty  of  reafofl, 
And  draw  you  into  madnefs  ?  think  of  it. 
The  very  place  puts  toys  of  defperation, 
Without  more  motive,  into  ev'ry  brain, 
That  looks  fo  many  fadoms  to  the  fea ; 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Ham.  It  waves  me  ftill:  go  on,  I'll  follow  thee— 

Mar.  You  fliall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Hold  off  your  hands. 

Mar.  Be  rul'd,  you  mall  not  go. 

Ham.  My  fate  cries  out, 
And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve : 
Still  am  I  calPd  :  unhand  me,  gentlemen  ■ 

[Breaking  from  theml 
F  3  By 
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By  heaven,  I'll  make  a  Ghoft  of  him  thac  lets  me 

I  fay,  away  go  on— I'll  follow  thee  

Exeunt  Ghoft  and  Hamlet. 

Hor.  He  waxes  defp'rate  with  imagination. 

Mar.  Let's  follow;  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 

Hor.  Have  after.  To  whatiffue  will  this  come? 

Mar.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark. 

Hor.  Heav'n  will  diredl  it 

Mar.  Nay,  let's  follow  him.  \JLxeunt* 

SCENE  changes  to  a  more  remote  Part  of  the 

Platform. 

Re-enter  Ghoft  and  Hamlet. 

Ham.  \ T  7  HERE  wilt  thou  lead  me  ?  fpeak  j  I'll  go 
YV      no  further. 
Ghoft.  Mark  me. 
Ham.  I  will. 

Ghoft.  My  hour  is  almoft  come, 
When  I  to  fulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Mult  render  up  my  felf. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  Ghoft! 

Ghod.  Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  ferious  hearing 
To  what  I  mall  unfold. 

Ham.  Speak,  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghoft.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  fhalt  hear. 

Ham.  What? 

Ghoft.  I  am  thy  father's  Spirit  ; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night, 
And,  for  the  day,  confined  to  fa.1  in  fires ; 
'Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature, 
Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away.  But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  fecrets  of  my  prifon-houfe, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whofe  lighteft  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  foul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 
IV Take  thy  two  eyes,  like  ftars,  fhrt  from  their  fphercs, 
Thy  knotty  and  combined  locks  to  part, 
And  each  particular  hair  to  ltand  on  end 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  poicupine  : 
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But  this  eternal  blazon  muft  not  be 
To  ears  of  flefti  and  blood  ;  lift,  lift,  oh  lift ! 
If  thou  didft  ever  thy  dear  father  love  <  ■ 

Ham.  Oh  heav'n  ! 

Ghoft.  Revenge  his  foul  and  moil  unnatural  murther. 
Ham.  Murther  ? 

Ghoft.  Murther  moft  foul,  as  in  the  beft  it  is ; 
But  this  moft  foul,  ftrange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham.  Hafte  me  to  know  it,  that  I,  with  wings  a« 
fwift 

As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love, 
May  fweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghoft.  I  find  thee  apt ; 
And  duller  fnouldft  thou  be,  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots  it  felf  in  eafe  on  Lethe's  wharf, 
Wouldft  thou  not  ftir  in  this.    Now,  Hamlet,  hear: 
'Tis  given  out,  that,  fleeping  in  my  orchard, 
A  ferpent  ftung  me.  So  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  by  a  forged  procefs  of  my  death 
Rankly  abus'd :  but  know,  thou  noble  Youth, 
The  ferpent,  that  did  fting  thy  father's  life, 
Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham.  Oh,  my  prophetick  foul !  my  uncle  ? 

Ghoft.  Ay,  that  inceftuous,  that  adulterate  beaft, 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gifts, 
(O  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  feduce  !)  won  to  his  fhameful  luft 
The  will  of  my  moft  feeming-virtuous  Queen, 
Oh  Hamlet,  what  a  falling  off  was  there  ! 
From  me,  whofelove  was  of  that  dignity, 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  ev'n  with  the  vow 
I  made  to  her  in  marriage ;  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whofe  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  thofe  of  mine! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd, 
Though  levvdnefs  court  it  in  a  mape  of  heav'n ; 
So  kit,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd, 
Will  fate  it  felf  in  a  celeftial  bed, 
And  prey  on  garbage  

But,  foft!  methinks,  I  fcent  the  morning  air— — — 
F  4  Brief 
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Brief  let  me  be;  Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 

My  cuftom  always  of  the  afternoon, 

Upon  my  fecure  hour  thy  uncle  ftole 

"With  juice  of  curfed  hebenon  in  a  viol, 

And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 

The  leperous  diftilment ;  whofe  effect 

Holds  fuch  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man, 

That  fwift  as  quicK-filver  it  courfes  through 

The  nat'ral  gates  and  allies  of  the  body  ; 

And,  with  a  fudden  vigour,  it  doth  pofTet 

And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk, 

The  thin  and  wholfome  blood  :  fo  did  it  mine, 

And  a  moll  inftant  tetter  bark'd  about, 

Moft  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loath ibme  cruft 

All  my  fmooth  body.— — 

Thus  was  I  fleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand, 

Of  life,  of  Crown,  of  Queen,  at  once  difpatchtj 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blofToms  of  my  fin, 

Unhoufei'd,  unappointed,  unaneal'd :  (n) 

No 

(ri)  Vnhov&Lled,  tnutnoimtd,  pnane*Pd j]  The  Ghbft,  having 
recounted  the  Procefs  of  his  Murther,  proceeds  ro  exaggerate 
the  Inhumanity  and  Unnaturalnefs  of  the  Fact,  from  the  Cir- 
cumftances  in  which  he  was  furpriz'd.  But  thefe,  I  find,  have 
been  {tumbling  Blocks  to  our  Editors;  and  therefore  I  muft 
amend  and  explain  thefe  3  compound  Adjectives  in  their  Or- 
der. Inftead  of  unhon^cl'd,  we  muft  reftore,  unhoufefd,  i.  e. 
vjithoH'  the  Sacrament  tal^n  j  from  the  old  Saxon  Word  for  the 
Sacrarrunr,  houfel.  In  the  next  place,  untnoinred,  is  a  Sophis- 
tication of  the  Text:  the  old  Copies  concur  in  reading,  dif- 
Mppointrd,    1  correct, 

Vnhoufel'd,  unappointed,  

i.  e.  no  Confefllon  of  Sins  made,  no  Reconciliation  to  Heaven, 
no  Appointment  of  Penance  by  the  Church.  VnaneaCdl  agree  to 
be  the  Port's  genuine  Word;  but  I  muft  take  the  Liberty  to 
difpute  Mr.  rope's  Explication  of  it,  vinu  No  Knell  rung.  The 
Adjcdtive  form'd  from  K»tlly  muft  have  been  unkneWd,  or  un- 
bp$l(*d.  There  is  no  Rule  in  Oithography  for  linking  the  /> 
in  the  Deflection  of  any  Verb  or  Compound  form'd  from 
Kjull,  and  melting  it  into  a  Vowel.  What  Senfe  does  ««- 
McaCd  then  bear?  Smnnu,  in  his  Lexicon  of  old  and  obfolete 

Mrigltfb 
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No  reck'ning  made,  but  fent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head. 
Oh,  horrible  !  oh,  horrible !  moft  horrible  I 
If  thou  haft  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not ; 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  inceft. 
But  howfoever  thou  purfu'ft  this  a£t, 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  foul  contrive 
Againft  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  heav'n, . 
And  to  thofe  thorns  that  in  her  bofom  lodge, 
To  prick  and  fting  her.    Fare  thee  well  at  once! 
The  glow-worm  fhews  the  Matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffe&ual  fire. 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu;  remember  me.  [Exit. 
Ham.  Oh,  all  you  hoft  of  heav'n!  oh  earth!  what: 
elfe  ? 

And  mail  I  couple  hell  ?  oh,  hold  my  heart 
And  you, my  fmews,  grow  not  inftant  old; 
But  bear  me  ftiffly  up.  Remember  thee— - 
Ay,  thou  poor  Ghoft,  while  memory  holds  a  feat 

In  this  dilt  rafted  globe ;  remember  thee  

Yea,  from  the  tabie  of  my  memory 

I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 

All  faws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  preffures  pali. 

That  youth  and  obfervation  copied  there ; 

And  thy  commandment  all  alone  fhall  live 

Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 

Unmix'd  with  bafer  matter.    Yes,  by  heav'n : 

Engli/h  Terms,  tells  us,  that  AmaVd  is  unftm  \  from  the  Ten* 
tonicl^  Prepofition  an,  and  OU,  i.  e<  Oil:  fo  that  unancal'd  muft 
confequently  tignify,  unanehted,  not  having  the  extreamVnclion. 
The  Poet's  Reading  and  Explication  being  afcertainM,  he  ve- 
ry finely  makes  his  Ghoji  complain  of  thefefour  dreadful  Hard- 
fhips;  That  he  had  been  difpatch'd  out  of  Life  without  recei- 
ving the  Hofte,  or  Sacrament  5  without  being  reconciled  to  Hea- 
ven and  abfolv'd}  without  the  Benefit  of  extream  Vnttion;  or 
without  fo  much  as  a  ConfeJJion  made  of  his  Sins.  The  having 
no  K^nell  rang,  I  think,  is  not  a  Point  of  equal  Confequence  to> 
any  of  thefe;  efpecially,  if  we  confider,  that  thzT^omi/b  Church 
admits  the  Efficacy  of  prapng  for  the  Dead, 

f  5  Ok. 
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Oh  moil  pernicious  woman ! 

Oh  villain,  villain,  fmiling  damned  villain  ! 

My  tables,-      meet  it  is,  I  fet  it  down, 

That  one  may  fmile,  and  fmite,  and  be  a  villain  ; 

At  leait,  I'm  fure,  it  may  be  fo  in  Denmark.  \}Vritlng% 

So,  uncle,  there  you  are ;  now  to  my  word ; 

It  is ;  Adieu,  adieu,  remember  me  : 

I've  fvvorn  it  

Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Hor.  My  lord,  my  lord,  

Mar.  Lord  Hamlet,  

Hor.  Heav'n  iecure  him  ! 
Mar.  So  be  it. 

Hor.  Illo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord  ! 

Ham.  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy  ;  come,  bird,  come. 

Mar.  How  is't,  my  noble  lord  ? 

Hor.  What  news,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Oh,  wonderful ! 

Hor.  Good  my  lord,  tell  it. 

Ham.  No,  you'll  reveal  it. 

Hor.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heav'n. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  How  fay  you  then,  would  heart  of  man  cnce 
think  it  ? 
But  you'll  be  fecret »  ■ 

Both.  Ay,  by  heav'n,  my  lord. 

Ham.  The:  e's  ne'er  a  villain,  dwelling  in  all  Denmark, 
But  he's  an  arrant  knave. 

Hor.  There  needs  no  Ghoft,  my  lord,   ccme  from 
the  Grave 
To  tell  us  this. 

Ham.  Why,  right,  yru  are  i'th'  right ; 
And  fo  without  more  circumfbiuce  at  all, 
I  hold  i:  fit  that  we  ftr.ke  hands,  and  part ; 
You,  as  your  bufineR  ani  defires  mail  point  you  ; 
(For  eveiy  man  lias  bufincfs  and  defire, 
Such  as  it  h)  and,  for  my  own  poor  part, 
I  wili  go  pray. 

Hor.  Theft  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words,,  my  lord. 

Ham. 
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Ham.  I'm  forry  they  offend  you,  heartily  ; 
Yes,  heartily. 

Hor.  There's  no  offence,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Yes,  by  St.  Patrick,  out  there  is,  my  lord, 
And  much  offence  too.  Touching  this  Vifion  here 
It  is  an  honeit  Ghoft,  that  let  me  tell  you  : 
For  your  defire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'er-mafter  it  as  you  may.  And  now,  good  friends, 
As  you  are  friends,  fcholars,  and  foldiers, 
Give  me  one  poor  requeft.  , 

Hor.  What  is't,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Never  make  known  what  you  have  feen  to 
night. 

Both.  My  lord,  we  will  not. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  fwear't. 

Hor,  In  faith,  my  lord,  not  I. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith. 

Ham.  Upon  my  fword. 

Mar.  We  have  fworn,  my  lord,  already. 

Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  fword,  indeed. 

Ghoft.  Swear.  [Ghoft  cries  under  the  Stage, 

Han:.  Ah  ha,  boy,  fay'ft  thou  fo  ?  art  thou  there, 
true-penny  ? 
Come  on,  vou  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellaridge. 
Confent  to  iwear. 

Hor.  Propofe  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Never  to  fpeak  of  this  that  you  have  feen, 
Swear  by  my  fword. 

Ghoft.  Swear. 

Ham.  Hie  cif  ubique  ?  then  we'll  fhift  our  ground, 
Come  hither,  gentlemen, 
And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  my  fword. 
Never  to  fpeak  of  this  which  you  have  heard, 

Swear  by  my  fword. 

Ghoft.  Swear  by  his  fword. 

Ham.  Well  faid,  old  mole,  can'il  work  i'th'  ground 

fo  feft  ? 

A  worthy  pioneer  !  Once  more  remove,  good  friends. 
Hor.  Oh  day  and  night,  but  this  is -wondrous  ftrange, 
Ham.  And  therefore  as  a  ftranger  give  it  welcome. 

There 
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There  are  more  things  in  heav'n  and  earth,  Horatio, 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philofophy.    But  come, 

Here,  as  before,  never,  (fo  help  you  mercy  !  ) 

How  ftrange  or  odd  foe'er  I  bear  my  felf, 

(As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  fhall  think  meet 

To  put  an  antick  difpofition  on  ; ) 

That  you,  at  fuch  time  feeing  me,  never  fhall, 

With  arms  encumbred  thus,  or  this  head- make, 

Or  by  pronouncing  of  fome  doubtful  phrafe, 

As,  well  -  we  know          or,  we  could,  and  if  we 

would  

Or,  if  we  lift  to  fpeak  —  or,  there  be,  and  if  there 

might  

(Or  fuch  ambiguous  giving  out)  denote 

That  you  know  aught  of  me ;  This  do  ye  fwear, 

So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  moft  need  help  you  ! 

Swear. 

Ghoji.  Swear. 

Ham.  Reft,  reft,  perturbed  Spirit.    So,  Gentlemen, 
With  all  my  love  do  I  commend  me  to  you ; 
And  what  fo  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 
May  do  t'  exprefs  his  love  and  friending  to  you, 
God  willing,  mail  not  lack ;  let  us  go  in  together, 
And  ftill  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  1  pray  : 
The  Time  is  out  of  joint ;  oh,  curfed  fpight ! 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  fet  it  right. 
Nay,  come,  let's  go  together.  [Exeunt* 
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ACT  IJ. 

SCENE,  An  Apartment  in  PoloniusV 
Houfe. 

Enter  Polonius,  and  Reynoldo. 

POLONIUS. 

GIVE  him  this  mony,  and  thefe  notes,  Reynoldo. 
Rey.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Pol.  You  mail  do  marvellous  wifely,  good  Rey- 
noldo, 

Before  you  vifit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  his  behaviour. 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  faid ;  very  well  (aid.    Look  you. 
Sir, 

Enquire  me  firft  what  Danskers  are  in  Paris ; 

And  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  they  keep, 

What  company,  at  what  expence  ;  and  finding, 

By  this  encompaflment  and  drift  of  queftion, 

That  they  do  know  my  fon,  come  you  more  near  ; 

Then  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it ; 

Take  you,  as  'twere  fome  diftant  knowledge  of  him, 

As  thus— — I  know  his  father  and  his  friends, 

And  in  part  him — Do  you  mark  this,  Reynoldo  ? 

Rey.  Ay,  very  well,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  in  part  him — but  you  may  fay — not  well ; 
But  if't  be  he,  I  mean,  he's  very  wild ; 

Addicted  fo  and  fo  and  there  put  on  him 

What  forgeries  you  pleafe ;  marry,  none  fo  rank, 
As  may  dilhonour  him ;  take  heed  of  that ; 
But,  Sir,  fuch  wanton,  wild,  and  ufual  flips, 
As  are  companions  noted  and  moll  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 
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Rey.  As  gaming,  my  lord  — * 

Pol.  Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  fwearing, 
Quarrelling,  drabbing  You  may  go  fo  far. 

Rey.  My  lord,  that  would  difhcnour  him. 

Pol.  Faith,  no,  as  you  may  feafon  it  in  the  Charge; 
You  muft  not  put  another  fcandal  on  him, 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency, 

That's  not  my  meaning;    but  breathe  his  faults  fo 

quaintly, 

That  they  may  fecm  the  taints  of  liberty ; 
The  flam  and  out- break  of  a  fiery  mind, 
A  favagenefs  in  unreclaimed  blood 
Of  general  affault. 

Rey.  But,  my  g«<od  lord  

Pol.  Wherefore  fhould  you  do  this  ? 

Rey.  Ay,  my  lord,  I  ivouid  know  that. 

Pol.  Marry,  Sir,,  here's  my  drift ; 
And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  wit. 
You,  laying  thefe  flight  Tallies  on  my  fon, 
As  'twere  a  .ninga  liale  foii'd  ifthj  working, 
Mark  you,  your  party  in  converfe,  he  you  would  found, 
Having  ever  feen,  in  the  predominate  crimes, 
The  youth,  you  brea  he  of,  guilty,  be  affur'd, 
He  doles  with  you  in  tb,  ;  cr      :^:icq  ; 
Good  iir,  or  fo,  or  fri  nd,  or  gentleman, 
(According  to  the  phrr.' e  or  the  addition 
Of  man  and  country.) 

Rey.  Very  good,  i  ly  lord. 

Pol.  Ana  ;hen,  Sir,  dots  i.e  thj  ; 

He  does  what  w?.s  I  about  to  fay? 

I  was  about  to  tay  fome  bing — wliere  did  I  leave  ?— 

Rey.  Ac,  clofes  in  the  coi  fequence, 

Pol.  At,  does  iii  the  co  •fc.iuence — Ay,  marry. 

He  clofeo  thus;  I  know   he  ge  itlcman, 

I.  faw  him  yesterday,  or  t*  other  d  .  , 

Or  then,  with  u  cn  and  fucii  ;  and,  a*  you  fay, 

There  was  he  gaining,  there  o'er  took  in's  rowfe,  t 

There  fa  ling  out  at  tennis;  or,  perchance, 

I  faw  him  enter  fuch  a  houfe  of  faie, 

Videlicet,  a  hrothcl,  or  fo  forth.— -See  you  now  ; 

Your 
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Your  bait  of  Falfhood  takes  this  carp  of  Truth  ; 
And  thus  do  we  of  wifdom  and  of  reach, 
With  windhces,  and  with  aflkys  of  Byas, 
By  indirections  find  directions  out  : 
So  by  my  former  lecture  and  advice 
Shall  you  my  fon  ;  you  have  me,  have  you  not  ? 
Rey.  My  lord,  I  have. 
Pol.  God  b'w'  you;  fare  you  well. 
Rey.  Good  my  lord 
Pol.  Obferve  his  inclination  in  yourfelf. 
Rey.  I  mall,  my  lord. 
Pol.  And  let  him  ply  his  mufick. 
Rey.  Well,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Enter  Ophelia. 

Pol.  Farewel.  *  How  now,  Ophelia,  what's  the  mat- 
ter ? 

Oph.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  have  been  fo  affrighted! 
Pol.  With  what,  in  the  name  of  heav'n  ? 
Oph.  My  lord,  as  I  was  fewing  in  my  clofet, 
J  Lord  Hamlet ,  with  his  Doublet  all  unbrac'd, 
No  hat  upon  his  head,  his  {lockings  loofe,  (12) 

(12]  1  his  Stockings  foul'd, 

Vngarter'd,  and  dovjn~gyved  to  his  .Ancle  < ,]    I  have  re- 
dox'd  the  Reading  of  the  Elder  Quarto's  his  Stockings  loofe. 

 The  Change,  I  fufpeft,  was  firft  from  the  flayers,  who 

faw  a  Contradiction  in  his  Stockings  being  loofe,  and  yet 
fjuckled  down  at  Ancle.  But  they,  in  their  Ignorance,  blun- 
der'd  away  our  Author's  Word,  becaufe  they  did  not  under- 
ftand  it  5 

Vngarter'd,  and  ^oiun-gyred, 
i.  e.  turn'd  down.  So,  the  oldeft  Copies  5  and,  fo  his  Stock- 
ings were  properly  loofe,  as  they  were  ungarteSd  and  rowTd 
dovjn  to  the  Ancle.  The  Latins  boirow'd  Gyrus  from  the 
Creeks-,  to  fignify,  a  Circle-,  as  we  may  find  in  their  beft 
Poets  and  Profe- Writers :  and  &6  Sp awards  and  Italians  have 
from  thence  adopted  both  the  Verb  and  Subftantive  into 
their  Tongues :  fo  that  Shakefpeare  could  not  be  at  a  Lofs  for 
the  Ufe  of  the  Term. 


Un; 
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Ungarter'd,  and  down-gyred  to  his  ancle ; 

Pale  as  his  ftiirt,  his  knees  knocking  each  other, 

And  with  a  look  fo  piteous  in  purport, 

As  if  he  had  been  loofed  out  of  hell, 

To  fpeak  of  horrors ;  thus  he  comes  before  me. . 

PoL  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

Opb.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  : 
But,  truly,  I  do  fear  it. 

PoL  What  faid  he  ? 

Opb.  He  took  me  by.  the  wrift,  and  held  me  hard ; 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm  ; 
And  with  his  other  hand,  thus  o'er  his  brow, 
He  falls  to  fuch  perufal  of  my  face, 
As  he  would  draw  it.    Long  time  ftaid  he  fo ; 
At  laft,  a  little  making  of  mine  arm, 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down, 
He  rais'd  a  figh,  fo  piteous  and  profound, 
That  it  did  ieem  to  matter  all  his  bulk, . 
And  end  his  Being.    Then  he  lets  me  go, 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  moulder  turn'd, 
He  feem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 
For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  help, . 
And,  to  the  laft,  bended  their  light  on  me. 

PoL  Come,  go  with  me,  I  will  go  feek  the  Kingi 
This  is  the  very  ecitafie  of  love ; 

Whofe  violent  property  foredoes  it  felf, 

And  leads  the  will  to  defp'rate  undertakings, 

As  oft  as  any  paffion  under  heav'n, 

That  does  afflicl:  ou   latures.    I  am  forty  ; 

What,  have  j  ^u  giv'n  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ? 
Opb.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  but,  as  you  did  command, 

I  did  repei  kit  letters,  and  deny'd 

His  accefs  to  me. 

PoL  That  hath  made  him  mad. 

Fm  forry,  that  with  better  fpeed  and  judgment 

I  had  not  quoted  hi,n.    I  fear'd,  he  trifi "d, 

And  meant  to  wreck  thee  ;  but  befhrew  my  jealoafy  ; 

It  feems,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 

To  call  beyond  our  felves  in  our  opinions^ 

As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  fort 

To 
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To  lack  difcretion.    Come  ;  go  we  to  the  King. 
This  muft  be  known ;  which,  being  kept  clofe,  might 
move 

More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter,  love.  [Exeunt. 
SCENE  changes  to  the  Palace. 

Inter  King,  Queen,  Rofincrantz,  Guildenftern,  Lords 
and  other  Attendants, 

King.XT  7ELCOME,  dear  Rofincrantz,  and ' Guit- 

V  V  denjlern  ! 

Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  fee  you, 
The  need,  we  have  to  ufe  you,  did  provoke 
Our  hafty  fending.    Something  you  have  heard 
Of  Hamlefs  transformation  ;  fo  I  call  it, 
Since  not  th'  exterior,  nor  the  inward,  man 
Refembles  That  it  was.    What  it  mould  be 
More  than  his  Father's  death,  that  thus  hath  put  him 
So  much  from  th'  underftanding  of  himfelf, 
I  cannot  dream  of.    I  entreat  you  Both, 
That  being  of  fo  young  days  brought  up  with  him, 
And  fince  fo  neighboured  to  his  youth  and  humour, 
That  you  vouchiafe  your  Reft  here  in  our  Court 
Some  little  time  ;  fo  by  your  companies 
To  draw  him  on  to  pleafures,  and  to  gather, 
So  much  as  from  occafions  you  may  glean, 
If  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflict?  him  thus, 
That  open'd  lies  within  our  remedy. 

Queen  Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talk'd  of  you  ; 
And,  fure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living, 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.    If  it  will  pleafe  you 
To  fhew  us  fo  much  gentry  and  good  will, 
As  to  extend  your  time  with  us  a  while, 
For  the  fupply  and  profit  of  our  hope, 
Your  vifitation  mail  receive  fuch  thanks, 
As  fits  a  King's  remembrance. 

Rof.  Both  your  Majefties 
Might,  by  the  fov1  reign  power  you  have  of  us, 
Put  your  dread  pleafures  more  into  command 

Than 
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Than  to  entreaty. 

Guil.  But  we  both  obey, 
And  here  give  up  our  felves,  in  the  full  bent, 
To  lay  our  fervice  freely  at  your  feet. 

King.  Thanks,  Rofincrantz,  and  gentle  Guildenftern. 

Queen.   Thanks,    Guildenjlern,    and  gentle  Refin- 
er antz,. 

And,  I  befeech  you,  inftantly  to  vifit 

My  too  much  changed  fon.    Go,  fome  of  ye, 

And  bring  thefe  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 

Guil.  Heav'i-b  make  our  prefence  and  our  practices 
Pleafant  and  helpful  to  him !      [Exeunt  Rof.  and  Guil. 

Queen.  Amen. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  Th'  ambfTadors  from  Norway,  my  good  lord, 
Are  joyfully  return'd. 

King.  Thou  ftill  haft  been  the  father  of  good  news. 

Pol.  Have  I,  my  lord  ?  afTure  you,  my  good  liege, 
I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  foul, 
Both  to  m)  God,  and  to  my  gracious  King  ; 
And  I  do  think,  (or  elfe  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  fo  fuTC 
As  I  have  us'd  to  do)  that  I  have  found 
The  very  caufe  of  Hamlef  s  lunacy. 

King.  Oh,  fpeak  of  that,  that  do  I  long  to  hear. 

Pol.  Give  firit,  admittance  to  t\C  ambalfadors  : 
My  news  mail  be  the  fruit  to  that  great  feaft. 

King.  Thy  felf  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring  them  in. 

[Ex.  Pol. 

He  tells  me,  my  fweet  Queen,  that  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  fource  of  all  your  fon's  diftemper. 

Queen.  I  doubt,  it  is  no  other  but  the  main, 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o'er-haily  marriage. 

Re-enter  Polonius,  with  Voltimand,  and  Cornelius. 

King.  Well,  we  mall  fift  him. — Welcome,  my  good 
friends ! 

Say,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Norway? 
Volt.  Moft  fair  return  cf  Greetings,  and  Defires. 

Upon 
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Upon  our  firft,  he  fent  out  to  fupprefs 

Hi?  Nephew's  levies,  which  to  him  appear'd 

To  be  a  preparation  'gainft  the  Polack  : 

But,  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 

It  was  againft  your  Highnefs  :  Whereat  griev'd, 

That  fo  his  ficktiefs,  age,  and  impotence 

Was  falfely  borne  in  hand,  fends  out  Arrefts 

On  Fortinbras ;  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys ; 

Receives  rebuke  from  Norway  ;  and,  in  fine, 

Makes  vow  before  his  uncle,  never  more 

To  give  th'  afTay  of  arms  againft  your  Majefty. 

Whereon  old  Nor 'way,  overcome  with  joy, 

Gives  him  threefcore  thoufand  crowns  in  annua!  fee;  (13) 

(tj)  Gives  him  three  thoufand  Crowns  in  annual  Fee."]  This 
Reading  firft  obtain'd  in  the  edition  put  out  by  the  Players, 
But  all  the  old  Quartos  (from  1605,  downwards,)  read,  as  I 
have  reform' d  the  Text.  T  had  hinted,  that  threefcore  thon~ 
[and  Crowns  feem'd  a  much  more  fuitable  Donative  from  a 
King  to  his  own  Nephew,  and  the  General  of  an  Armya 
than  fo  poor  a  Pittance  as  three  thoufand  Crowns,  a  Penllon 
fcarce  large  enough  for  a  dependent  Courtier.  I  therefore 
xeftor'd, 

Gives  him  threefcore  thoufand  Crovjns 
To  this  Mr.  Pope,  (verv  archly  cr.tical,  as  he  imagines*,) 

has  only  repjyed,  which  in  his  Ear  is  a  Verfe.  I  own,  it  is; 

and  Til  venture  to  prove  to  this  great  Mafter  in  Numbers, 
that  2  Syllables  may,  by  Pronunciation,  be  refofa'd  and  rnittt- 
ed  into  one,  as  *»nilly  as  two  Notes  are  fly,/ 'd  in  Mufickj.  and 
a  Redundance  of  a  Syllable,  that  may  be  fo  funk,  has  never 
been  a  Breach  of  Harmony  in  any  Language.  We  muft  pro- 
nounce, and  lean,  as  if  'twere  written} 

GiVm  three  \  fcore  thou,  \  fand  crovjns  \ 

Mr.  Pope  wouii  advance  a  falfe  Nicety  of  Ear  againft  the 
Licence  of  Shakef^a^es  Numbers  3  nay,  indeed,  againft  theLi- 
cence  of  all  Enghjh  Verfificatiou,  in  common  with  That  of 
other  Languages.  Three  Syllables  thus  lio^idated  into  Two, 
ate  in  Scanfion  plainly  an  Ana$eft\  and  equal  to  a  Spondee,  or 
Foot  of  two  Syllables.  I  could  produce  at  leaft  two  thoufand 
of  our  Poet's  Verfes,  that  would  be  difturb'd  by  this  modern, 
unreafonable,  Chaftenefs  of  Metre, 


And 
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And  his  Commimon  to  employ  thofe  foldiers, 
So  levied  as  before,  againft  the  Polack  :. 
With  an  entreaty,  herein  further  fhewn, 
That  it  might  pleafe  you  to  give  quiet  Pafs 
Through  your  Dominions  for  this  enterprize, 
On  fuch  regards  of  fafety  and  allowance, 
As  therein  are  fet  down. 

King,  It  likes  us  well ; 
And  at  our  more  confider'd  tim  i  we'll  read,. 
Anfwer,  and  think  upon  thi:  b  iinefs. 
Mean  time,  we  thank  .you  for  your  well  took  labour. 
Go  to  your  Reft  ;  at  night  we'll  feaft  together. 
Moft  welcome  home  !  \Ex.  Ambaf. 

Pol.  This  bufmefs  is  well  ended. 
My  Liege,  and  Madam,  to  expo  ft  u!  ate 
What  tvlajefty  mould  be,  what  duty  is, 
Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time, 
Were  nothing  but  to  wafte  night,  day,  and  time. 
Therefore,  fn.ce  brevity's  the  foul  of  wit, 
And  tediou/nefs  the  limb.)  and  outward  flourifhes, 
I  will  be  brief ;  your  noble  Ton  is  mad  ; 
Mdd,  call  I  it;  for,  to  define  true  madnefs,' 
W  hat  is't,  but  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  mad  ? 
But  let  that  go.   

Queen.  Alore  matter,  with  lefs  art. 

Pol.  Madam,  I  fwear,  I  ufe  no  art  at  all :  — — — 
That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true;  'tis  true,  'tis  pity  ; 
And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true;  a  foolifh  figure,         — - 
But  farewel  it ;  for  I  will  ufe  no  art. 
Mad  let  us  grant  him  then  ;  and  now  remains 
That  we  find  out  the  caufe  of  this  effect, 
Or  rather  fay,  the  caufe  of  this  defect; 
For  this  effect,  defective,  corner  by  caufe  ; 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus. — Perpend,  — — 
I  have  a  daughter  ;  have,  whilft  (he  is  mine ; 
Who  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark, 
Hath  giv'n  me  this ;  now  gather,  and  furmife. 

\He  opens  a  letter,  and  reads.'] 

T$  the  celejlial,  and  my  /ouPs  idol,  the  moft  beati- 
fic 
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fed  (14)  Ophelia.  -—-  That's  an  ill  phrafe,  a  vile 

phrafe  :  beatified  is  a  vile  phrafe  ;  but  you  mall  hear  . 

Thefe  to  her  excellent  white  bofom,  thefe.  — 

£)ueen.  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her  ? 

Pol.  Good  Madam,  flay  a  while,  I  will  be  faithful. 

Doubt  thou,  the  ftars  are  fire,  [Reading 
Doubt,  that  the  Sun  doth  move  ; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar, 
But  never  doubt,  I  love. 

Oh,  dear  Ophelia,  I  am  ill  at  thefe  numbers  ;  I  have 
not  art  to  reckon  my  groans  ;  hut  that  I  love  thee  befi, 
•h  mojl  befi,  believe  it.  Adieu. 

Thine  evermore,  mofi  dear  Lady,  vuhilfi 

this  Machine  is  to  him,  Hamlet. 

This  in  obedience  hath  my  daughter  fhewn  me : 
And,  more  above,  hath  his  follicitings, 
As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place, 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

King.  But  how  hath  me  receiv'd  his  love  ? 

(14)  To  the  CeltJtUU  a^  nty  Soul's  Idol,  the  mofi  beautified 
Ophelia.]  I  have  ventur'd  at  an  Emendation  here,  againft  the 
Authority  of  all  the  Copies  j  but,  I  hope,  upon  Examination 
it  will  appear  probable  and  reafonable.  The  Word  beautified 
may  carry  two  diftinft  Ideas,  either  as  applied  to  a  Woman 
made  up  of  artificial  Beauties,  or  to  one  rich  in  native 
Charms.   As  Shakefpeare  has  therefore  chofe  to  ufe  it  in  the 
latter  Acceptation,  to  exprefs  natural  Comelinefs  5  I  cannot 
imagine,  that,  here,  he  would  make  Polonius  except  to  the 
Phrafe,  and  call  it  a  viU  one.    But  a  ftronger  Obje&ion  £ill, 
in  my  Mind,  lies  againft  it.    As  Celeftial  and  Soul's  Idol  are 
the  introductory  Chara&eriftics  of  Ophelia,  what  a  dreadful 
yinticlimsx  is  it  to  defcend  to  fuch  an  Epithet  as  beautified  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  bentified,  as  I  have  conje&ur'd,  raifes  the 
Image  :  but  PoUnius  might  vety  well,  as  a  %oma,n  Catholick, 
call  it  a  vtU  Phrafe,  i.  e.  favouring  of  Prophanation  5  fmce 
the  Epithet  is  peculiarly  made  an  Adjund  to  the  Virgin  Ma- 
ry's Honour,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  employ'd  in  the 
Piaife  of  a  meer  Mortal. 

Pol. 
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Pol.  What  do  you  chink  of  me  ? 

King.  As  of  a  man,  faithful  and  honourable. 

Pol.  I  would  fain  prove  fo.     But  what  might  you 

think  ? 

When  I  had  feen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing, 

(As  I  perceiv'd  it,  I  muli  tell  you  that, 

Before  my  daughter  told  me  :)  what  might  you, 

Or  my  dear  Majeily  your  Queen  here,  think  ? 

If  I  had  play'd  the  desk  or  table-book, 

Or  giv'n  my  heart  a  working,  mute  and  dumb, 

Or  look'd  upon  this  love  with  idle  fight  ; 

What  might  you  think  ?  no,  I  went  round  to  work, 

And  my  young  miftreis  thus  I  did  befpeak; 

Lord  Ha?nlet  is  a  Prince  out  of  thy  iphere, 

This  mult  not  be;  and  then,  I  precepts  give  her, 

That  the  ihould  lock  her  felf  from  his  refort, 

Admit  no  melfengers,  receive  no  tokens : 

Which  dent,  ihe  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice ; 

And  he  repulied,  a  fhort  tale  to  make, 

Fell  to  a  fadnefs,  then  into  a  faft. 

Thence  to  a  watching,  thence  into  a  weaknefs, 

Thence  to  a  lightnefs,  and,  by  this  declenfion, 

Into  the  madnefs  wherein  now  he  raves, 

And  all  we  wail  for. 

King.  Do  you  think  this  ? 
Queen-.  It  may  be  very  likely. 

Pol.  Hath  there  been  fuch  a  time,  Td  fain  knew 
that, 

That  I  have  pofitively  faid,  'tis  fo, 
When  it  prov'd  otherwiie  ? 

Kin%.  Not  that  1  know. 

PoL  Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  otherwife. 

[Pointing  to  his  Head  and  Shoulder. 
If  circumft  <nces  lead  me,  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  center. 

King.  Hovv  may  we  try  it  further  ? 

PoL  You  know,  iometimes  he  waiks  four  hours  toge- 
ther, 

Here  in  the  lobby. 

Queen, 
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Queen.  So  he  does,  indeed. 

Pol.  At  fuch  a  time  I'll  loofe  my  daughter  to  him  ; 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  Arras  then, 
Mark  the  encounter  :  If  he  love  her  not, 
And  be  not  from  his  reafon  fePn  thereon, 
Let  me  be  no  amftant  for  a  Staje, 
But  keep  a  farm  and  carters. 

King.  We  will  try  it. 

Enter  Hamlet  reading. 

Queen.  But,  look,  where,  hdly  the  poor  wretch  comes 
reading. 

Pol.  Away,  I  do  befeech  you,  both  away. 
I'll  board  him  prefently.  [Exe.  King  and  Qjieen. 

Oh,  give  me  leave.         1  ■  -  How  does  my  gooa  lord 
Hamlet  ? 

Bam.  Well,  God  o'  mercy. 

Pol.  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Excellent  well  ;  you  are  a  flmmonger. 

Pol.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  I  would  you  were  fo  honeft  a  man. 
Pol.  Honeft,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  Sir ;  to  be  honeft,  as  this  world  goes,  is 
to  be  one  man  pick'd  out  of  ten  thoufand. 

Pol.  That's  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham.  For  if  the  fun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog, 
Being  a  good  killing  carrion  ■ 
Have  you  a  daughter  ? 

Pol.  I  have,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  her  not  walk  i'th'  Sun;  conception  is  a 
bleffing,  but  not  as  your  daughter  may  conceive.  Friend, 
look  to't. 

Pol.  How  fay  you  by  that  ?  ftill  harping  on  my  daugh- 
ter !  

Yet  he  knew  me  not  at  firft ;  he  faid,  I  was  a  filh- 
monger. 

He  is  far  gone ;  and,  truly,  in  my  youth,  [AJide* 
I  fufferd  much  extremity  for  love  ; 

Very  near  this.  I'll  fpeak  to  him  again. 

What  do  you  read,  my  lord  ? 

Ham. 
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Ham.  Words,  words,  words. 
Pol.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  Between  whom  ? 

Pol.  I  mean  the  matter  that  you  read,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Slanders,  Sir  :  for  the  fatyrical  flave  fays  here, 
that  old  men  have  grey  beards ;  that  their  faces  are 
wrinkled ;  their  eyes  purging  thick  amber,  and  plum- 
tree  gum ;  and  that  they  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit ; 
together  with  molt  weak  hams.  All  which,  Sir,  tho* 
I  mod  powerfully  and  potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it. 
not  honefty  to  have  it  thus  fet  down ;  for  your  felf,  Sir, 
fhall  be  as  old  as  I  am,  if,  like  a  crab,  you  could  go 
backward. 

Pol.  Though  this  be  madnefs,  yet  there's  method  in't : 
Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Into  my  Grave.  

Pol.  Indeed,  that  is  out  o'  th'  air  :  — — 
How  pregnant  (fometimes)  his  replies  are  ? 
A  happinefs  that  often  madnefs  hits  on, 
Which  fanity  and  reafon  could  not  be 
So  profpVoufly  deliver \1  of.    Til  leave  him, 
And  fuddenly  contrive  the  means  of  meeting' 
Between  him  and  my  daughter. 
Jvly  honourable  lord,  I  will  moft  humbly 
Take  my  leave  of  you. 

Ham.  You  cannot,  Sir,  take  from  me  any  thing  that 
I  will  more  willingly  part  withal,  except  my  life. 

Pol.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Thefe  tedious  old  fools ! 

Pol.  You  go  to  feek  lord  Hamlet  ;  there  he  is.  {Exit, 
Enter  Rofincrantz  and  Guildenftern. 

Rof.  God  fave  you,  Sir. 
Guild.  Mine  honour'd  lord  ! 
Rof.  My  moll  dear  lord  ! 

Ham.  My  excellent  good  friends!  How  doft  thou, 
Guildenjlcrn  ? 
Oh,  Rofincrantz,  good  lads  !  how  do  ye  both  ? 
Rof.  As  the  indiifexent  children  of  the  earth. 


Guil. 
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GuiL  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  over-happy;  on 
fortune's  cap,  we  are  not  the  very  button. 
Ham.  Nor  the  foals  of  her  {hoe  ? 
Rof  Neither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  you  live  about  her  wafte,  or  in  the  mid- 
dle of  her  favours  ? 

GuiL  Faith,  in  her  privates  we. 

Ham.  In  thefecret  parts  of  fortune?  oh,  moft  true; 
me  is  a  ftrumpet.    What  news? 

Rof.  None,  my  lord,  but  that  the  world's  grown 
honeft.  b 

Ham.  Then  is  dooms-day  near ;  but  your  news  is  not 
true.  Let  me  queftion  more  in  particular  :  what  have 
you,  my  good  friends,  defer ved  at  the  hands  of  fortune, 
that  {he  fends  you  to  prifon  hither  ? 

GuiL  Prifon,  my  lord  ! 

Ham.  Denmark's  a  prifon. 

Rof.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  one,  in  which  there  are  many  con- 
fines,  wards,  and  dungeons ;  Denmark  being  one  o'th' 
worft.  & 

Rof  We  think  not  fo,  my  lord. 

Ham  Why,  then,  'tis  none  to  you  ;  for  there  is  no- 
thing either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  fo  :  to 
me,  it  is  a  prifon. 

Rof.  Why,  then  your  ambition  makes  it  one  ;  'tis  too 
narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  Oh  God,  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-mell 
and  count  my  felf  a  King  of  infinite  fpace;  were  it  not* 
that  I  have  bad  dreams. 

GuiL  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  Ambition  ;  for  the 
very  Jubilance  of  the  ambitious  is  meerly  the  Ihadow  of  a 
dream. 

Ham  A  dream  it  felf  is  but  a  fhadow. 

Rof.  Truly,  and  I  hold  ambition  of  fo  airv  and  light 
a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  madow's  Ihadow.  ' 

Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars,  bodies ;  and  our  mo- 
narcns  and  out-ftretch'd  heroes,  the  beggars'  fhadows ; 
Shall  we  to  th'  Court?  for,  by  my  fay,  I  cannot  rea- 

Vol.  VIII.  G  fli 
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Both.  We'll  wait  upon  you. 

Ham.  No  fuch  matter.    I  will  not  fort  you  with  the  r 

reft  of  my  fervants :  for,  to  fpeak  to  you  like  an  honed 
man,  I  am  moft  dreadfully  attended  :  but  in  the  beaten 
way  of  Friendftiip,  what  make  you  at  Eljtnoor  ? 

Rof  To  vifit  you,  my  lord;  no  other  occafion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks; 
but  I  thank  you  ;  and  fare,  dear  friends,  my  thanks  I 
are  too  dear  of  a  half-penny.    Were  you  not  lent  for  ? 
is  it  your  own  inclining  ?  is  it  a  free  vifitation  ?  come, 
deal  juftly  with  me ;  come,  come;  nay,  fpeak. 

Guil.  What  mould  we  fay,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Any  thing,  but  to  the  purpofe.    You  were 
fent  for ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confeflion  in  your  ft 
looks,  which  your  modefties  have  not  craft  enough  to  fe 
colour.    I  know,  the  good  King  and  Queen  have  fent  | 
for  ycu. 

Rof  To  what  end,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  That  you  mull:  teach  me  ;  but  let  me  conjure  I 
you  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowfhip,  by  the  confonancy  fj 
of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our  ever-preferved  I 
love,  and  by  what  more  dear,  a  better  propofer  could  11 
charge  you  withal ;  be  even  and  direct  with  me,  whe- 
ther  you  were  fent  for  or  no  ? 

Rof  What  fay  you  ?  [To  Guilden.  U 

Ham.  Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you  :  if  you  loveJJ 
me,  hold  not  off. 

GiSl.  My  lord,  we  were  fent  for. 
Ham.  I  will  tell  you  why ;  fo  mall  my  anticipation! 
prevent  your  difcovery ,  and  your  fecrecy  to  the  King  and 
Queen  moult  no  feather.    I  have  of  late,  but  whereforej 
I  know  not,  loft  all  my  mirth,  foregone  all  cuftom  d 
exercife;  and,  indeed,  it  goes  fo  heavily  with  my  dif 
pofition,  that  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  ieems  tc 
me  a  fteril  promontory  ;  this  moft  excellent  canopy  thj 
air,  look  you,  this  brave  o'er  hanging  firmament,  thi 
majefiical  roof  fretted  with  golden  lire,  why,  it  appear 
no  other  thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and  peftilent  congre 
gation  of  vapours.    What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man 
how  noble  in  reafon  !  how  infinite  in  faculties !  in  forn 
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and  moving  how  exprefs  and  admirable !  in  attion  how 

ielutvnoafTh!  ^  ,aPPrfhenfi0"  how  like  a  God  !  the 
beauty  of  the  wor  d,  the  paragon  of  animals !  and  vet 
to  me  what  1S  thls  quinte<ren|eof  duft  ^  ye 

y°ouSmTorfryor neuher;  though 

not  r?      7   ^  y°U  kugh'  When  1  faid>  "iandelfght; 

Si  f  raVf  tnbute  of  me  5  the  adventurous  Knieht 
gratis ;  the  humourous  man  fhall  end  his  part  in  peace- 
and  the  ady  fhall  fay  her  mind  freely,  or  the  Wank 
verfe  fhall  halt  for't.    What  Players  are  'they  > 

tU  4'     *    tn°re  70a  were  wont  t0  take  d'el.Vht  in 
the  Tragedians  of  the  city.  h  ' 

Ham.  How  chances  it,  they  travel  ?  their  refidenr^ 
both  in  reputation  and  profit  v/as  better,  both  Ways 

&  l4  Lno^on""  inhibki°n  COmes  ^  *  means  * 

Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  fame  efiimation  they  did,  when 
I  was  m  the  city  ?  are  they  fo  follow'd  ?       7  ' 

Rof.  No,  indeed,  they  are  not. 

Ham.  How  comes  it  ?  do  they  grow  rufty  ? 

Kof.  Nay  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted  rac-  • 
m  there  is,  Sir,  an  Aiery  of  Children,  little  Eyafesf^) 

'-hat? 

(15;  But  there  is,  Sir,  an  Aury  of  Children,  little  Yafes  tb*t 
Of*  m  tht  %  ./  Quejiien  ]  The  Poet  here  fieps  It  of  Us 
J?*  to  g,w  .  Lafi  at  heme,  and  fneer  at  .he  PrevXe 

t  '  an,lJabandon"1S  eftabM'd  Theatres.  But  whr 
e  they  call'd  tmie  Yafes  ?  I  wilh,  fome  of  the  EditoisUJd 
ave  expounded  this  fine  new  Word  to  us ,  or,  «  leaft^'d 
■  where  we  might  meet  with  it.    >JiU  ^  j  fif^ 
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that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  queftion  ;  and  are  moft  tyran- 
nically clapt  for't ;  thefe  are  now  the  fafhion,  and  fo 
berattle  the  common  ftages,  (fo  they  call  them)  that 
many  wearing  rapiers  are  afraid  of  gcofe-quills,  and 
dare  fcarce  come  thither. 

Ham.  What,  are  they  children  ?  who  maintains  'em  ? 
how  are  they  efcoted  ?  will  they  purfue  the  Quality,  no 
longer  than  they  can  fing  ?  will  they  not  fay  afterwards, 
if  they  mould  grow  themfelves  to  common  players,  (as 
it  is  moil  like,  if  their  means  are  no  better  : )  their  wri- 
ters do  them  wrong  to  make  them  exclaim  againft  their 
own  fucceffion  ? 

Rof.  Faith,  there  has  been  much  to  do  on  both  fides ; 
and  the  nation  holds  it  no  fin,  to  tarre  them  on  to  contro- 
verfy.    There  was,  for  a  while,  no  mony  bid  for  argu-  I 
ment,  unlefs  the  poet  and  the  player  went  to  cuffs  in  the 
queftion. 

Ham.  Is't  poflible  ? 

Guil.  Oh,  there  has  been  much  throwing  about  of 
brains. 

Ham.  Do  the  Boys  carry  it  away  ? 
Rof  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord,  Hercuhs  and  his  ! 
load  too. 

Ham.  It  is  not  ftrange;  for  mine  uncle  is  King  of 
Denmark ;  and  thofe,  that  would  make  mowes  at  him 
while  my  father  lived,  give  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  an 
hundred  ducates  a-piece,  for  his  picture  in  little.  There 
is  fomething  in  this  more  than  natural,  if  philofophy 
could  find  it  out.  [Flour ifb  for  the  Players. 

Guil.  There  are  the  Players. 

Ham.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  t®  Elfinoor  ;  your 
hands :  come  then,  the  appurtenance  of  welcome  is  fa-  1 
fhion  and  ceremony.    Let  me  comply  with  you  in  this 

boM  to  fufpeft  it  j  and,  without  overtraining  Sagacity,  at*  fa 
tempt  to  retrieve  the  true  Word.  As  he  fixft  calls  'em  an  ^iiery 
of  Children,  (now,  an  ^Aiery  or  Eyery  is  a  Hawk's  or  Ea- 
gle's Neftj  )  there  is  not  the  lcaft  Queftion  but  we  ought  tc 

xeftore  little  Eyafes*  i.  e.  Young  Neftlings,  Creature: 

jaft  out  of  the  Efg> 

gar  be 
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garbe,  left  my  extent  to  the  players  (which,  I  tell  you, 
muft  mew  fairly  outward)  ihould  more  appear  like  en- 
tertainment than  yours.    Vou  are  welcome ;  but  my 
Uncle-father  and  Aunt-mother  are  deceiv'd. 
Gut  I.  In  what,  my  dear  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  am  but  mad  north,  north-weft :  when  the 
wind  is  foutherly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handfavv. 

Enter  Polonius, 

Pol.  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen. 

Ham.  Hark  you,  Guilde?iJ}em,  and  you  too,  at  each 
car  a  hearer  ;  that  great  Baby,  you  fee  there,  is  not  yet 
out  of  his  fwathling- clouts. 

Rof.  Haply,  he's  the  fecond  time  come  to  them;  for 
they  fay,  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham.  I  will  prophefy,  he  comes  to  tell  me  of  the 
players,  Mark  it ;  —  you  fay  right,  Sir  ;  for  on  Mon* 
May  morning  'twas  fo,  indeed. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 
When  Rofcius  was  an  Actor  in  Rome  — — 

Pol.  The  Actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord, 

Ham.  Buzze,  buzze.  i 

Pol.  Upon  mine  honour 

Ham.  Then  came  each  Actor  on  his  afs  — 

Pol.  The  belt  Acters  in  the  world,  either  for  tragedy 
comedy,  hiftory,  paftoral,  paftoral-comical,  hiftorical, 
I  paftoral,  fcene  undivideable,  or  Poem  unlimited:  Seneca 
cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light.  For  the  law 
of  wit,  and  the  Liberty,  thefe  are  the  only  men. 

Ham.  Gh,  Jephtha,  judge  of  Ifrael9  what  a  treafure 
hadft  Thou  f 

Pol.  What  a  treafure  had  he,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why,  one  fair  daughter,  and  no  mort% 
*Tbe  which  be  loved  pajjing  well. 

Pol.  Still  on  my  daughter. 

Ham.  Am  I  not  i'th'  right,  old  Jephtha  F 

Pol.  If  you  call  me  Jepktba,  my  lord,  I  have  a 
daughter  that  I  love  pafiing  well. 

Ham.  Nay,  that  follows  not. 
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Pol.  What  follows  therij  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why,  as  by  lot,  God  wot  and  then  you 

know,  it  came  to  fafs,  as  ?noJi  like  it  was ;  the  £rft 
row  of  the  ruhrick  will  fhew  you  more.  For,  look, 
where  my  abridgements  come. 

Enter  four  or  jive  Players. 

Y'are  welcome,  mailers,  welcome  all.  I  am  glad  to  fee 
thee  well ;  welcome,  good  friends.  Oh  I  old  friend ! 
thy  face  is  valanc'd,  iince  I  favv  thee  laft  :  com'ft  thou 
to  beard  me  in  Denmark?  What!  my  young  lady  and 
jniitrefs  ?  b'erlady,  your  ladylliip  is  nearer  heaven  than 
when  I  faw  you  laft,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chioppine. 
Pray  God,  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold, 

be  not  crack'd  within  the  ring.  Mailers,  you  are  ail 

welcome ;  we'll  e'en  to't  like  friendly  faulconers,  fly 
at  any  thing  we  fee ;  we'll  have  a  fpeech  ftraight. 
Come,  give  us  a  tafte  of  your  quality ;  come,  a  pamo- 
jiate  fpeech. 

i  Play.  What  fpeech,  my  good  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  heard  thee  fpeak  me  a  fpeech  once;  but  it  was 
never  acled  :  or  if  it  was,  not  above  once  ;  for  the  Play, 
I  remember,  pleas'd  not  the  million,  'twas  Caviar  to 
the  general ;  but  it  was  (as  I  receiv'd  it,  and  others, 
whofe  judgment  in  fuch  matters  cried  in  the  top  of 
mine)  an  excellent  Play  ;  well  digefted  in  the  fcenes,  fet 
down  with  as  much  modefty  as  cunning.  I  remember, 
one  faid,  there  was  no  fait  in  the  lines,  to  make  the 
matter  favoury  ;  nor  no  matter  in  the  phrafe,  that  might 
indite  the  author  of  affedlion ;  but  call'd  it,  an  hoiieft 
method.  One  fpeech  in  it  I.  chiefly  lov'd  ;  'twas  JEneas's 
tale  to  Dido ;  and  thereabout  of  it  efpecialiy,  where  he 
fpeaks  of  Priam's  flaughter.    If  it  live  in  your  memory, 

begin  at  this  line,  let  me  fee,  let  me  fee  The  rugged 

Pyrrhus,  like  th'  Hyrcanian  btait, — It  is  not  io ;  —  it 
I  gins  with  Pyrrhus. 

The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  he,  whofe  fable  arms, 
i-'ack  a*  hir;  purpofe,  did  the  Night  refemble 
V  hen  he  lay  couched  in  the  ominous  horfe  ; 
I  lath  now  his  dread  and  black  complexion  linear 'd 

With 
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With  heraldry  more  difmal ;  head  to  foot, 

Now  is  he  total  geules ;  horridly  trickt 

With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  fons, 

Bak'd  and  impafled  with  the  parching  fires, 

That  lend  a  tyrannous  and  damned  light 

To  murthers  vile.    Roafted  in  wrath  and  fire, 

And  thus  o'er-fized  with  coagulate  gore, 

With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellilh  Pyrrbus 

Old  grandfire  Priam  feeks. 

Pol.  'Fore  God,  my  lord,  well  fpoken,  with  good 
accent,  and  good  difcretion.  > 

1  Play.  Anon  he  finds  him, 
Striking,  too  fhort,  at  Greeks.    His  antique  fword, 
Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls, 
Repugnant  to  Command ;  unequal  match'd, 
Pyrrbus  at  Priam  drives,  in  rage  flrikes  wide  ; 
But  with  the  whif  and  wind  of  his  fell  fword 
Th'  unnerved  father  falls.    Then  fenfelefs  Ilium, 
Seeming  to  feel  this  blow,  with  flaming  top 
Stoops  to  his  Bafe ;  and  with  a  hideous  cram 
Takes  prifoner  Pyrrbus'*  ear.    For  lo,  his  fword* 
Which  was  declining  on  the  milky  head 
Of  rev'rend  Priam,  feem'd  i'  th'  air  to  flick  : 
So,  as  a  painted  tyrant,  Pyrrbus  flood ; 
And,  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter, 
Did  nothing. 

But  as  we  often  fee,  againft  fome  llorm, 
A  filence  in  the  heav'ns,  the  rack  Hand  ftill, 
The  bold  winds  fpeechlefs,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hum  as  death :  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region :    So  after  Pyrrbus*  paufe, 
A  roufed  vengeance  fets  him  new  a-work  : 
And  never  did  the  Cyclops'*  hammers  fall 
On  Mars  his  armour,  forg'd  for  proof  eterne, 
With  lefs  remorfe  than  Pyrrbus*  bleeding  fword 
Now  falls  on  Priam.   

Out,  out,  thou  ilrumpet  Fortune  !  all  you  Gods, 
In  general  fy  nod  take  away  her  power  : 
Break  all  the  fpokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heav'n, 
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As  low  as  to  the  fiends. 
Pol.  This  is  too  long. 

Ham.  It  fhall  to  th'  barber's  with  your  beard.  Pr'y- 
thee,  fay  on  ;  he's  for  a  jigg,  or  a  tale  of  bawdry,  or 
he  lleeps.    Say  on,  come  to  Hecuba. 

i  Play,  But  who,  oh  !  who,  had  feen  the  mobled 

Queen,  

Ham.  The  mobled  Queen  ? 
Pol.  That's  good ;  mobled  Queen,  is  good, 
i  Play.  Run  bare-foot  up  and  down,  threatning  the 
flames 

With  bifTon  rheum ;  a  clout  upon  that  head, 
Where  late  the  Diadem  ftood  ;  and  for  a  robe 
About  her  lank  and  all- o'er- teemed  loyns, 
A  blanket  in  th'  alarm  of  fear  caught  up  : 
Who  this  had  feen,  with  tongue  in  venom  fteep'd, 
'Gainft  fortune's  ftate  would  treafon  have  pronounc'd  : 
But  if  the  Gods  themfelves  did  fee  her  then, 
When  lhe  faw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  fport 
In  mincing  with  his  fvord  her  husband's  limbs  ; 
The  inftant  burft  of  clamour  that  me  made, 
(Unlefs  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  aJ) 
Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  he'av'n, 
And  paflion  in  the  Gods. 

Pol.  Look,  whe're  he  has  not  turn'd  his  colour,  and 
has  tears  in's  eyes.    Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Ham.  'Tis  well,  I'll  have  thee  fpcak  out  the  reft  of 
this  foon.  Gocd  my  lord,  will  you  fee  the  Players  well 
beftow'd  ?  Do  ye  hear,  let  them  be  we  1  us'd  ;  for  they 
are  the  abit/pcl,  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time.  After 
your  death,  you  were  better  have  a  bad  Epitaph,  than 
their  ill  report  whi'e  you  liv'd. 

Pol.  My  lord,  1  will  ufe  them  according  to  their  de- 
fert. 

Ham.  God's  bodikins,  man,  much  better.  Ufe  every 
man  after  his  defert,  and  who  ftiaJJ  'fcape  whipping? 
l  e  Uiena  after  your  own  honour  and  dignity.  Tike  lefs 
they  deferve,  the  more  mentis  in  your  bounty.  Take 
them  in 

Pol.  Come,  Sirs.  [Exit  Polonius. , 

Ham. 
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Ham.  Follow  him,  Friends:  we'll  hear  a  Play  to  mor- 
row. Doft  thou  hear  me,  old  friend,  can  you  play  the 
murther  of  Gonzago  ? 

Pol  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  We'll  ha't  to  morrow  night.  You  could,  for  a 
need,  ftudy  a  fpeech  of  fome  dozen  or  fixteen  lines, 
which  I  would  fet  down,  and  infer t  in't  ?  could  ye  not  ? 

Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Very  well.  Follow  that  lord,  and,  look,  you 
mock  him  not.  My  good  friends,  Til  leave  you  'till 
night,  you  are  welcome  to  Elfinoor* 

Rof.  Good  my  lord.  \Exeunt, 

Manet  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Ay,  fo,  God  b'  w'  ye  :  now  I  am  alone. 
Oh,  what  a  rogue  and  peafant  Have  am  I ! 
Is  it  not  monftrous  that  this  Player  here, 
But  in  a  fi&icn,  in  a  dream  of  paflion, 
Could  force  his  foul  fo  to  his  own  conceit, 
That,  from  her  working,  all  his  vifage  warm'd ; 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  dilrraclion  in  his  afpedl, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  fuiting, 
With  forms,  to  his  conceit  ?  and  all  for  nothing  ? 
For  Hecuba? 

Whafs  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 

That  he  mould  weep  for  her  ?  what  would  he  do, 

Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  paifion, 

That  I  have  ?  he  would  Grown  the  ftage  with  tearsa 

And  cleave  the  gen'ral  ear  with  horrid  fpeech ; 

Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appall  the  free; 

Confound  the  ign'rant,  and  amaze,  indeed, 

The  very  faculty  of  eyes  and  ears.        Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rafcal,  peak, 

Like  Jobn-a-dreamsy  unpregnant  of  my  caufe, 

And  can  fay  nothing.  no,  not  for  a  King, 

Upon  whofe  property  and  moll  dear  life 
A  damn'd  defeat  was  made.    Am  I  a  coward  ! 
Who  calls  me  villain,  breaks  my  pate  a-crofs, 
Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face  ? 
Tweaks  me  by  th'  nofe,  gives  me  the  lye  i'th'  throat, 
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As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?  who  does  me  this  ? 

Yet  I  ftiould  take  it-- — for  it  cannot  be, 

But  I  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 

To  make  oppreffion  bitter  ;  or,  ere  this, 

I  fhould  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 

With  this  flave's  offal.    Bloody,  bawdy  villain  f 

Remorfelefs,  treacherous,  letcherous,  kindlefs  villain  1 

Why,  what  an  afs  am  I  ?  this  is  mod  brave, 

That  I,  the  Ton  of  a  dear  father  murthered, 

Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heav'n  and  hell, 

Murr,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words, 

.And  fall  a  curfmg  like  a  very  drab   (16) 

A  cullion, —  fye  upon*t !  foh !  about,  my  brain  ?— 

I've  heard?  that  guilty  creatures,  at  a  Play, 
Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  Scene 
Been  flruck  fo  to  the  foul,  that  prefently 
They  have  proclaimed  their  malefactions. 
For  murther,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  fpeak 
With  moil  miraculous  organ.    I'll  have  thefe  Players 
Play  fomething  like  the  murther  of  my  father, 
Before  mine  uncle.    IT1  obferve  his  looks ; 
I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick  ;  if  he  but  blench, 
I  know  my  courfe.    The  Spirit,  that  I  have  feen, 
May  be  the  Devil ;  and  the  Devil  hath  power 
T'  affume  a  pleafing  fhape  ;  yea,  and,  perhaps, 
Out  of  my  weaknefs  and  rny  melancholy, 
(As  he  is  very  potent  with  fuch  fpirits) 
Abufes  me  to  damn  me,    I'll  have  grounds 
'  More  relative  than  this :  The  Play's  the  thing, 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  Confcience  of  the  King.  [Exit. 

(16)  ^And  fall  a  curfmg  like  a  very  Drab  — 

~4  Stallion.  J  But  why  Z  Stallion?    The  two  old 

Folio's  have  it,  a  Scullion:  but  that  too  is  wrong.  I  am  pcr- 
fuaded,  Shakefpeare  wrote  as  I  have  reform'd  the  Text,  a  Cnl- 
Hon,  i  e.  a  ftupid,  heartlefs,  faint-hearted,  white-iivet'd  Fel- 
low 3  one  good  for  nothing,  but  cutting  and  talking  big. 


ACT 
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ACT  11% 

SCENE,  the  P  A  L  A  C  E. 

Enter  King,  ghieen,  Polonius,  Ophelia,  Rofincrantz, 
Guildenftern,  and  Lords. 

K  1  n  g  . 

AND  can  you  by  no  drift  of  conference 
/A  Get  from  him  why  he  puts  on  this  confunon, 

Grating  fo  harmly  all  his  days  of  quiet, 
With  turbulent  and  dang'rous  lunacy  ? 

Rof  He  does  confefs,  he  feels  himfelf  diftra&ed  ; 
But  from  what  caufe  he  will  by  no  means  fpeak. 

Guil.  Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  founded  ; 
But  with  a  crafty  madnefs  keeps  aloof, 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  fome  confeflion 
Of  his  true  fl&te. 

Queen.  Did  he  receive  you  well  ? 

Rof.  Molt  like  a  gentleman. 

Guil.  Bat  with  much  forcing  of  his  difpofition, 

Rof.  Niggard  of  queition,  but  of  oar  demands 
Moll  free  in  his  reply. 

Queen.  Did  you  affay  him  to  any  paftime  ? 

Rof.  Madam,  it  fo  fell  out,  that  certain  Players 
We  o'er-took  on  the  way  ;  of  thefe  we  told  him; 
And  there  did  feem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it :  they  are  about  the  Court ; 
And  (as  I  think)  they  have  already  order 
This  night  to  play  before  him. 

Pol.  "lis  moil  true  : 
And  he  befeech'd  me  to  entreat  your  Majefties 
To  hear  and  fee  the  matter. 

King.  With  all  my  heart,  and  it  doth  much  content  me 
To  hear  him  fo  inclin'd. 

Good 
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Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  further  edge, 
And  drive  his  purpofe  into  thefe  delights. 

Rof.  We  mall,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 
King.  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too ; 
For  we  have  clofely  fent  for  Hamlet  hither, 
That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Affront  Ophelia.    Her  father,  and  my  felf, 
Will  fo  beftow  our  felves,  that,  feeing,  unfeen, 
We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge  ; 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behaved, 
If 't  be  th'  affliction  of  his  love,  or  no, 
That  thus  he  fuffsrs  for. 

Queen .  I  fhall  obey  you  : 
And  for  my  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wifli, 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  caufe 
Of  Hamlefs  wildnefs :  So  fhall  I  hope,  your  virtues 
May  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again 
To  both  your  honours. 

Oph.  Madam,  I  wilh  it  may.  [Exit Queen. 

Pol.  Ophelia,  walk  you  here.  —  Gracious,  fo  pleafeye. 

We  will  bellow  our  felves  Read  on  this  book  ; 

That  fhew  of  fuch  an  exercife  may  colour 
Your  lonelienefs.   We're  oft  to  blame  in  this, 
*Tis  too  much  prov'd,  that  with  devotion's  vifage, 
And  pious  adtion,  we  do  fugar  o'er 
The  devil  himfelf. 

King.  Oh,  'tis  too  true. 
How  imart  a  laih  that  fpeech  doth  give  my  conscience  ! 

[J/bte: 

The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plaftring  art, 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it, 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  moft  painted  word. 
Oh  heavy  burthen  ! 

Pol.  I  hear  him  coming  ;  let's  withdraw,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Ophelia. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  To  be,  or  not  to  be  ?  that  is  the  queftion.  — 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  fuffer 
The  flings  and  arrows  of  outragious  fortune ; 
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Or  to  take  arms  againfl  a  fea  of  troubles, 

And  by  oppofing  end  them  ?  —  to  die,  —  to  fleep  — - 

No  more ;  and  by  a  fleep,  to  fay,  we  end 

The  heart-ache,  and  the  thoufand  natural  fhocks 

That  flelh  is  heir  to;  'tis  a  confummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wilh'd.  To  die  -[to  fleep 

To  fleep  ?  perchance,  to  dream  ;  ay,  there's  the  rub— 
For  in  that  fleep  of  Death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  muffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Mufl  give  us  paufe.  There's  the  refpecl, 

That  makes  Calamity  of  fo  long  life. 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  fcorns  of  time, 

Th'  oppreffor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 

The  pang  ofdefpis'd  love,  the  law's  delay, 

The  infolence  of  office,  and  the  fpurns 

That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes ; 

When  he  himfelf  might  his  Quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  who  would  fardles  bear, 

To  groan  and  fweat  under  a  weary  life  ? 

But  that  the  dread  of  fomething  after  death, 

(That  undifcover'd  country,  from  whofe  bourne 

No  traveller  returns)  puzzles  the  will ; 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  thofe  ills  we  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

Thus  confcience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all : 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  refolution 

Is  ficklied  o'er  with  the  pale  caft  of  thought ; 

And  enterprizes  of  great  pith,  and  moment, 

With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 

And  lofe  the  name  of  action  Soft  you,  now  f 

[Seeing  Oph, 
The  fair  Ophelia?  Nymph,  in  thy  orifons 
Be  all  my  fins  remembred. 

Opb.  Good  my  lord, 
How  does  your  Honour  for  this  many  a  day.? 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  well  ;  — . . 

Opb.  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours,. 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  re- deliver. 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Ham.  No,  I  never  gave  you  aught. 
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Oph.  My  honoured  lord,  you  know  ri^ht  well,  y0% 
.did  ; 

And  with  them  words  of  fo  fweet  breath  compos'd, 
As  made  the  things  more  rich  :  that  perfume  loft, 
Take  thefe  again  ;  for  to  the  noble  mind 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha  !  are  you  honeft  ? 

Oph.  My  lord,  ■    ■  ■ 

Ham.  Are  you  fair  ? 

Oph.  What  means  your  lord  (hip  ? 

Ham.  That  if  you  be  honeft  and  fair,  you  mould  ad- 
mit no  difcourfe  to  your  beauty. 

Oph.  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  commerce 
than  with  honefty  ?- 

Ham.  Ay,  truly  ;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will 
fooner  transform  honefty  from  what  it  is,  to  a  bawd ; 
than  the  force  of  honefty  can  tranllate  beauty  into  its 
likenefs.  This  was  fometime  a  paradox,'  but  now  the 
time  gives  it  proof.  1  did  love  you  once. 

Oph.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  fo. 

Ham.'  You  mould  not  have  believed  me.  For  virtue 
cannot  fo  inoculate  our  old  ftock,  but  we  mall  relifh  of 
it.   I  icv'd  you  not. 

Oph.  I  was  the  more  deceiv'd. 

Ham.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery.  Why  wouldft  thou  be 
a  breeder  of  linners  ?  I  am  my  felf  indifferent  honeft  ; 
but  yet  I  could  accufe  me  of  fuch  Things,  that  it  were 
better,  my  mother  had  not  borne  me.  I  am  very  proud, 
revengeful,  ambitious,  with  more  offences  at  my  beck, 
than  I  have  thoughts  to  put  them  in,  imagination  to  give 
them  ftiape,  or  time  to  acl  them  in.  What  ftiould  fuch 
fellows,  as  I,  do  crawling  between  heav'n  and  earth  > 

we  are  arrant  knaves,  believe  none  of  us  Go  thy 

ways  to  a  nunnery  Where's  your  father  ? 

Oph.  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  the  doors  be  fhut  upon  him,  that  he  may 
play  the  lool  no  where  but  in's  own  houfe.  Farewel. 
Oph.  Oh  help  him,  you  fweet  heav'ns ! 
Ham.  If  thou  daft  marry,  Til  give  thee  this  plague  for 
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thy  dowry.  Be  thou  as  chafte  as  ice,  as  pure  as  mow, 
$hou  fhalt  not  efcape  calumny.  —  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery, 

—  farewel  Or,  if  thou  wilt  needs  marry,  marry  a 

fool  ;  for  wife  men  know  well  enough,  what  monfters 
you  make  of  them — To  a  nunnery T  go—  and  quickly 
too  :  farewel. 

Oph.  Heav'nly  powers,  reflcre  him  ! 

Ham.  I  have  heard  of  your  painting  too,  well  enough  : 
God  has  given  you  one  face,  and  you  make  your  felves 
another.  You  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lifp,  and  nick- 
name God's  creatures,  and  make  your  wantonnefs  your 
ignorance.  Go  to,  Fil  no  more  on't,  it  hath  made  me 
mad.  I  fay,  we  will  have  no  more  marriages.  Thofe 
that  are  married  already,  all  but  one,  mall  live ;  the 
reft  Ihall  keep  as  they  are.    To  a  nunnery,  go. 

{Exit  Hamlet. 

Oph.  Oh,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown  ! 
The  courtier's,  foldier's,  fcholar's,  eye,  tongue,  fword  ! 
Th'  expectancy  and  rofe  of  the  fair  State, 
The  glafs  of  fafhion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
Th'  obferv'd  of  all  obfervers,  quite,  quite  down  I 
I  am  of  ladies  moll  deject  and  wretched, 
That  fuck'd  the  hony  of  his  mufick  vows  : 
Now  fee  that  noble  and  moft  fovereign  reafon, 
Like  fweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune,  and  harm  ; 
That  unmatched  form,  and  feature  of  blown  youth* 
Blafted  with  extafie.    Oh,  woe  is  me  ! 
T'  have  feen  what  I  have  feen;  fee  what  I  fee. 

Enter  King  and  Folonius.  *  . 

King.  Love  !  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend, 
Nor  what  he  fpake,  tho'  it  lack'd  form  ?  little, 
Was  not  like  madnefs.    Something's  in  his  foul," 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  {its  on  brood  ; 
And,  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch-arid  the  difclofe 
Will  be  fome  danger,  which,  how  to  prevent, 
I  have  in  quick  determination 
Thus  fet  it  down.  He  mall  with  fpeed  to  England, 
For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  Tribute  : 
Haply,  the  Seas  and  Countries  different, 

With 
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With  variable  objects,  fhall  expel 
This  Something- fettled  matter  in  his  heart ; 
Whereon  his  brains  ftill  beating,  puts  him  thus 
From  fafhion  of  himfelf.  What  think  you  on't  ? 

Pol.  It  fhall  do  well.   But  yet  do  I  believe, 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  this  grief 
Sprung  from  neglected  love.  How  now,  Ophelia?  — — • 
You  need  not  tell  us  what  lord  Hamlet  faid, 

We  heard  it  all.  My  lord,  do  as  you  pleafe; 

{Exit  Ophelia, 

But  if  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  Play 
Let  his  Queen-mother  all  alone  intreat  him 
To  fhew  his  griefs ;  let  her  be  round  with  him : 
And  I'll  be  plac'd,  fo  pleafe  you,  in  the  ear 
Of  all  their  conf 'rence.    If  Ihe  find  him  not, 
To  England  fend  him  ;  or  confine  him,  where 
Your  wifdom  belt  fhall  think. 

King.  It  fhall  be  fo  : 
Madnefs  in  Great  ones  muft  not  unwatchM  go. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Hamlet,  and  two  or  three  of  the  Players. 

Ham.  Speak  the  fpeech,  I  pray  you;  as  I  pronoune'd 
it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue.  But  if  you  mouth 
it,  as  many  of  our  Flayers  do,  I  had  as  lieve,  the  town- 
crier  had  fpoke  my  lines.  And  do  not  faw  the  air  too 
much  with  your  hand  thus,  but  ufe  all  gently  ;  for  in 
the  very  torrent,  tempeft,  and,  as  I  may  fay,  whirl-wind 
of  your  paflion,  you  mull:  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance 
that  may  give  it  fmoothnefs.  Oh,  it  offends  me  to  the 
foul,  to  hear  a  robuftious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  paf- 
fion to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  fplit  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings :  who  (for  the  mofr,  part)  are  capable  of  no- 
thing, but  inexplicable  dumb  fhews,  and  noife  :  I  could 
have  fuch  a  fellow  whipt  for  o'er-doing  Termagant;  it 
Out- he  reds  Herod.    Pray  you,  avoid  it. 

Play.  I  warrant  your  Honour. 

Ha,?'.  Be  not  too  tame  neither  ;  but  let  your  own  di- 
scretion be  your  tutor.  Sute  tne  action  to  the  wfrrd* 
the  word  to  the  action,  with  this  ipecial  obiervance,  tkit 

you 
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you  o'er-ftep  not  the  modefty  of  Nature  ;  for  any  thing 
fo  overdone  is  from  the  purpofe  of  playing  ;  whofe  end, 
both  at  the  firft  and  now;  was  and  is,  to  hold  as  'twere 
the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  fhew  virtue  her  own  fea- 
ture, fcorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body 
of  the  time,  his  form  and  prefTure.  Now  this  over-done, 
or  come  tardy  of,  tho'  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  can- 
not but  make  the  judicious  grieve  :  the  cenfure  of  which 
one  muft  in  your  allowance  o'er-weigh  a  whole  theatre 
of  others.  Oh,  there  be  Players  that  I  have  feen  play, 
and  heard  others  praife,  and  that  highly,  (not  to  fpeak  it 
prophanely)  that  neither  having  the  accent  of  chriftian, 
nor  the  gate  of  chriilian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  fo  ftrut- 
ted  and  bellow'd,  that  I  have  thought  fome  of  nature's 
journey-men  had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well  ; 
they  imitated  humanity  fo  abominably. 

Play.  I  hope,  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently 
with  us. 

Ham  Oh,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  thofe,  that 
play  your  Clowns,  fpeak  no  more  than  is  fet  down  for 
them  :  For  there  be  of  them  that  will  themfelves  laugh, 
to  fet  on  fome  quart  ny  of  barren  fpectators  to  laugh 
too  ;  though,  in  the  mean  lime,  f:>me  neceflary  queftion 
of  the  Play  be  then  to  be  coniidercd :  That's  villan- 
ous ;  and  (hews  a  molt  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that 
ufes  it.    Go  make  vou  ready.  [Exeunt  Players, 

Enter  Polonius,  Ivjfiacrantz.  and  GaiUenftern. 

How  now,  my  lord  ;  will  the  King  near  this  piece  of 
work  ? 

Pol.  And  the  Q^een  too,  and  that  prefently. 
Ham.  Bid  the  Players  make  hafle.      \Exit  Polonius. 
Will  you  two  help  to  haften  them  \ 

Both.  We  will,  my  lord.  [Exeunt, 
Ham.  What,  ho,  Horatio ! 

Enter  Horatio  to  Hamlet. 

Hor.  Here,  fvveei  lord,  at  your  fervice. 
Ham.  Horatio^  thou  art  e'en  as  juft  a  Man, 
As  e'er  my  converfation  coap'd  withal. 

Hor. 
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Hor,  Oh  my  dear  lord,  •  

Ham.  Nay,  do  not  think,  I  flatter : 
For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee, 
That  no  revenue  haft,  but  thy  good  fpirits, 
To  feed  and  cloath  thee  r  Should  the  poor  be  flatterM  ? 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  abfurd  Pomp, 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.    Doft  thou  hear  ? 
Since  my  dear  foul  was  mifcrefs  of  her  choice, 
And  could  of  men  diftinguifh,  her  election  .  I 

Hath  feaPd  thee  for  her  felf    For  thou  haft  been 
As  one,  in  fuffering  all,  that  furFers  nothing : 
A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Haft  ta'en  with  equal  thanks.    And  bleft  are  tho&, 
Whofe  blood  and  judgment  are  fo  well  comingled, 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger,. 
To  found  what  flop  fhe  pleafe.    Give  me  that  man. 
That  is  not  paffion's  Have,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core  :  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 

As  I  do  thee.  Something  too  much  of  this.  — 

There  is  a  Play  to  night  before  the  King, 
One  Scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumftance, 
Which  I  have  told  thee,  of  my  father's  death. 
I  pr'ythee,  when  thou  feeft  that  Acl:  a-foot, 
Ev'n  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  foul 
Obferve  mine  uncle  :  if  his  occult  guilt 
Do  not  it  felf  unkennel  in  one  fpeech, 
It  is  a  damned  Ghoft  that  we  have  feen : 
And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul  (17) 
As  Vulcan\  Smithy.    Give  him  heedful  note ; 
For  1  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face  ; 
And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join, 
In  cenfure  of  his  Seeming. 

Hor.  Well,  my  lord. 

(17)  And  my  Imaginations  s.re  as  foul, 

sAt  Vulcan'* Stithjr.]  1  have  venturM,  agsinft  the  Au- 
thority of  all  the  Copies,  to  fubftitute  Smithy  here.  I  havftr 
given  my  Reafons  already  in  a  Note  on  Tra;7«/,  to  which,  tot 
Brevity's  lake,  I  beg  Leave  to  reici  the  Readers, 

Ifl 
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If  he  ileal  aught,  the  whilft  this  Play  is  playing, 
And  'fcape  detecting,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Polonius,  Ophelia,  Rolincrantz, 
Guildenftern,  and  other  lords  attendant,  <witb  a 
guard  carrying  torches.  Danilh  March,  Sound  a 
Jlourijh. 

Ham.  They're  coming  to  the  Play ;  I  mull  be%idle« 
Get  you  a  place. 

King.  How  fares  our  couiin  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Excellent,  i'faith,  of  the  camelion's  difh:  I  eat 
the  air,  promife-cramm'd  :  you  cannot  feed  capons  fo. 

King.  I  have  nothing  with  this  anfwer,  Hamlet  \  thefe 
words  are  not  mine. 

Ham.  No,  nor  mine.  Now,  my  lord  ;  you  plaid 

once  i'th'  univerfity,  you  fay  ?  [To  Polonius. 

Pol.  That  I  did,  my  lord,  and  was  accounted  a  good 
•actor. 

Ham.  And  what  did  you  enact  ? 

Pol.  I  did  enact  Julius  C&far,  I  was  kilPd  i'th'  Ca- 
pitol :  Brutus  kill'd  me. 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him,  to  kill  fo  capital  a 
calf  there.    Be  the  players  ready  ? 

Rof.  Ay,  my  lord,  they  ftay  upon  your  patience. 

Queen.  Come  hither,  my  dear  Hamlet,  fit  by  me. 

Ham.  No,  good  mother,  here's  mettle  more  attractive. 

Pol.  Oh  ho,  do  you  mark  that  ? 

Ham.  Lady,  mall  I  lye  in  your  lap  ? 

[Lying  down  at  Ophelia' s  feet. 

Oph.  No,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  mean,  my  Head  upon  your  Lap  ? 
Oph.  Ay,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Do  you  think,  I  meant  country  matters  ? 
Oph.  I  think  nothing,  my  lord. 
Ham.  That's  a  fair  thought,  to  lie  between  a  maid's 
legs. 

Oph.  What  is,  my  lord? 
Ham.  Nothing. 

Oph.  You  are  merry,  my  lord. 
Ham.  Who,  I  ?  ' 

Oph, 
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Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Oh  God  !  your  only  jig-maker  ;  what  mould  a 
man  do,  but  be  merry  ?  For,  look  you,  how  chearfuly 
my  mother  looks,  and  my  father  dy'd  within  thefe  two 
hours. 

Oph.  Nay,  'tis  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 

Ham.  So  long  ?  nay,  then  let  the  Devil  wear  black, 
for  I'll  have  a  fuit  of  fables.  Oh  heav'ns  !  dye  two 
months  ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet  I  then  there's  hope,  a 
Great  man's  memory  mav  out-live  his  life  half  a  year  : 
but,  by'r-lady,  he  muft  build  ciiurches  then  ;  or  elfe  fhall 
he  fuffer  not  thinking  on,  vvirh  the  hobby-hofe;  whofe 
epitaph  is,  For  oh,  for  oh,  the  hobby  horfe  is  forgot. 

Hautboys  play,     T}>:  dumb  Jhew  enters. 

(18)  Enter  a  Duke  an  I  -  chefs?  nurth  regal  Coronets , 
<very  loving ly  ;  the  Dn  ]ejs  emb>  s  him,  aiid  he 
her.  She  kneels;  he  takes  her  up,  and  d*clinej  his 
head  upon  her  neck  ;  he  lays  him  down  upon  a  bank 
of  flowers  ;  Jhe  feting  him  rjletp,  7ta*vej  him  Ation 
comes  in  a  fellow,  takes  off  his  Crown,  -iffes  it,  and 
fours  poi !'.>?,'.  in  the  Duties  earsy  and  i.xlt  The 
Dut chefs  returns,  finds  the  Duke  dead,  and  makes 
pafjionate  action.  The  poijoner,  with  fome  t>uo  or 
three  mutes,  comes  in  again,  fetming  to  lame  fit  with 
her.  The  dead  body  is  carried  away.  The  pcifoner 
nvooes  the  Dut  chefs  with  gifts  ;  fbe  feems  loth  and  un* 
willing  a  while ,  but  in  the  end  accepts  his  love. 

[Exeunt. 

(18)  Enter  a  King  and  Queen  very  lovingly  :  ]  Thus  have 
the  blundeiing  and  inadvertent  Editors  all  along  given  us  this 
Stage-Direction,  tho'  we  arc  exprefsly  told  by  Hamlet  anon, 
that  the  Story  of  this  introduced  Interlude  is  the  Murther  of 
Gon^ago  Duke  of  Vienna.  The  Source  of  this  Miftake  is  ea- 
filyto  be  accounted  for,  from  the  Stage's  drejfmg  the  Charac- 
ters. Hfgal  Coronets  being  at  firft  order'd  by  the  Poet  for 
the  Duke  and  Dutckefs,  the  fucceeding  Players,  who  did  not 
ftri&Jy  obferve  the  Quality  of  the  Perfons  or  Circttm fiances  of 
the  Story,  miftook  'em  for  a  King  and  Queen;  and  fo  the 
Erioi  was  deduced  down  from  thence  to  the  piefent  Times. 
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Opb.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  Marry,  this  is  miching  Malicho ;  it  means 
mifchief. 

Oph.  Belike,  this  mow  imports  the  Argument  of  the 
Play  ? 

Enter  Prologue. 

Ham.  We  (hall  know  by  this  fellow  :  the  Players 
cannot  keep  counfel ;  they'll  tell  all. 

Opb.  Will  he  tell  us,  what  this  mow  meant  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  or  any  mow  that  you'll  mew  him.  Be  not 
you  afnamed  to  mew,  he'll  not  fhame  to  tell  you  what 
it  means. 

Opb.  You  are  naught,  you  are  naught,  I'll  mark  the 
Play. 

Prol.  For  us,  and for  our  tragedy, 
Here  jlooping  to  your  clemency , 
We  leg  your  hearing  patiently. 

Ham.  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  polie  of  a  ring  ? 
Opb.  'Tis  brief,  my  lord. 
Ham.  As  woman's  love. 

Enter  Duke,  and  Dutchefs,  Players: 

Duke.  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus'*  Carr  gone  round* 
Neptune's  fait  warn,  and  Tellus'  orbed  ground  ; 
And  thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrowed  fheen 
About  the  world  have  time  twelve  thirties  been, 
Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands, 
Unite  commutual,  in  moil  iacred  bands. 

Dutch.  So  many  journeys  may  the  Sun  and  Moon 
Make  us  again  count  o'er,  ere  love  be  done. 
But  woe  is  me,  you  are  fo  fick  of  late, 
"So  far  from  cheer  and  from  your  former  ftate, 
That  I  diftruft  you  ;  yet  though  I  diftruft, 
Difcomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  mull : 
For  women  fear  too  much,  ev'n  as  they  love. 
And  womens'  fear  and  love  hold  quantity  ; 
'Tis  either  none,  or  in  extremity. 

Now, 
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Now,  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know  ; 

And  as  my  Jove  is  fiz'd,  my  fear  is  fo.  (19) 

Where  love  is  great,  the  fmalleft  doubts  are  fear  ; 

Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there. 
Duke.  Faith,  I  mufl  leave  thee,  Love,  and  ihortly  too  : 

My  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do, 

.And  thou  malt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind, 

Honour'd,  belov'd  ;  and,  haply,  one  as  kind 

For  husband  malt  thou  

Dutch.  Oh,  confound  the  reft  ! 

Such  love  muft  needs  he  treafon  in  my  breaft  : 

In  fecond  husband  let  me  be  accurft  ! 

None  wed  the  fecond,  but  who  kill  the  firft. 
Ham.  Wormwood,  wormwood  !  — 
Dutch.  The  inftances,  that  fecond  marriage  move, 
Are  bafe  refpects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love. 
A  fecond  time  I  kill  my  husband  dead, 
When  fecond  husband  kifTes  me  in  bed. 

Duke,  I  do  believe,  you  think  what  now  you  fpeak ; 
But  what  we  do  determine,  oft  we  break  ; 
Purpofe  is  but  the  Have  to  memory, 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity  : 
Which  now,  like  fruits  unripe,  fucks  on  the  tree, 
But  fall  unfhaken,  when  they  mellow  be. 
Molt  necellary  'tis,  that  we  forget 
To  pay  cur  felves  what  to  cur  felves  is  debt : 
What  to  our  felves  in  paffion  we  propofe, 

(19)  iAnd  as  my  Laze  is  fix'd,  my  Far  is  fo4]  Mr.  Pop: 
fays,  I  read  fix?A  ;  and,  indeed,  X  do  fo ;  becaufe,  I  obfeLve, 
the  Quarto  of  \6o$  reads,  cizjd;  that  of  16 11  tizfli  the 
lio  in  1632,77^3  and  that  in  i6zf9fiz?d:  and  becaufe,  be- 
lldes,  the  whole  Tenour  of  the  Context  demands  this  Read- 
ing :  For  the  Lady  evidently  is  talking  here  of  the  Quantity 
and  Proportion  of  her  Love  and  Fear  ;  not  of  their  Conti- 
nuance, Duration,  or  Stability.  Cleopatra  e.vpieifcs  herfelf 
muck  in  the  fame  manner,  with  regard  to  her  Grief  for  the 
Lofs  of  %Ant*Mj, 

 our  Size  of  Sorrow, 

Proportion'd  to  our  Caufe,  mujl  be  a*  u^eat 
+4>s  that  which  makes  it. 

The 
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The  paflion  ending,  doth  the  purpofe  lofe ; 

The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy, 

Their  own  enactors  with  themfelves  deftroy  . 

Where  joy  moft  revels,  grief  doth  moil  lament ; 

Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  flender  accident. 

This  world  is  not  for  aye  ;  nor  'tis  not  ftrange, 

That  ev'n  our  loves  mould  with  our  fortunes  change. 

For  'tis  a  queflion  left  us  yet  to  prove, 

Whether  love  leads  fortune,  or  elfe  fortune  love. 

The  Great  man  down,  you  mark,  his  fav'rite  flies; 

The  poor  advanc'd,  makes  friends  of  enemies. 

And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend, 

For  who  not  needs,  fhall  never  lack  a  friend ; 

And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 

Direclly  feafons  him  his  enemy. 
But  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun, 

Oar  wills  and  fates  do  fo  contrary  run, 

That  our  devices  ftill  are  overthrown  ; 

Oar  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  o  wn.1 

Think  ftill,  thou  wilt  no  fecond  husband  wed  ; 

But  die  thy  thoughts,  when  thy  firil  lord  is  dead. 
Dutch.  Nor  earth  to  me  give  food,  nor  heaven  light ! 

Sport  and  repofe  lock  from  me,  day  apd  night ! 

To  defperafion  turn  my  truft  and  hope ! 

An  Anchor's  cheer  in  prifon  be  my  fcope  ! 

Each  oppolite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy, 

Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  deftroy  ! 

Both  here,  and  hence,  purfue  me  lalting  ftrife  I 

If,  once  a  .  /idow,  ever  I  be  wife. 

Ham.  If  fne  mould  break  it  now  

Duke.  Tis  deeply  fworn  ;  Sweet,  leave  rne  here  a 
while  ; 

My  fpirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 

The  tedious  day  with  fleep.  [Sleeps  1 

Dutch.  Sleep  rock  thy  brain, 
And  never  gome  mifchance  between  us  twain  !  [E:.it* 

Ham.  Madam,  how  like  you  this  Play  ? 

£>uee?2.  The  lady  proteHs  too  much,  methinks. 

Ham  Oh,  but  ftie'll  keep  her  word. 


King] 
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King.  Have  you  heard  the  argument,  is  there  no 

offence  in't  ? 

Ham.  No,  no,  they  do  but  jeft,  poifon  in  jeft,  no 
offence  i'th'  world. 

King.  What  do  you  call  the  Play  ? 

Ham.  The  Moufe-lrap;  Marry,  how?  tropi- 
cally. This  Play  is  the  image  of  a  murther  done  in 
Vienna;  Gonzago  is  the  Duke's  name,  his  wife's  Bap- 
tijla ;  you  mall  fee  anon,  'tis  a  knavifh  piece  of  Work ; 
but  what  o'  that?  your  Majeily,  and  we  that  have  free 
fouls,  it  touches  us  not ;  let  the  gall'd  jade  winch,  our 
withers  are  unwrung. 

Enter  Lucianus. 

This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  Duke. 

Opb.  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your  love,  if 
I  could  fee  the  puppets  dallying. 

Opb.  You  are  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen. 

Ham.  It  would  co£  you  a  groaning  to  take  off  my 
edge. 

Oph.  Still  better  and  worfe. 
Ham.  So  you  miilake  your  husbands. 
Begin,  murtherer.  Leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and 

begin. 

Come,  the  croaking  raven  doth  bellow  for  revenge. 
Luc.  Thougiits  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit,  and  time 

agreeing  ; 

Confederate  feafon,  and  no  creature  feeing : 
Thou  mixtdre  rank,  of  mid-night  weeds  collected, 
With  Hecatfs  ban  thrice  blalted,  thrice  infe&ed, 
Thy  natural  inagick,  and  dire  property, 
On  wholfom  life  ufurp  immediately. 

[Pours  the  poifon  into  his  ears. 

Ham.  He  poifons  him  i-th'  garden  for's  eftate ;  his 
name's  Gonzago  ;  the  (lory  is  extant,  and  writ  in  choice 
Italian.  You  (hail  fee  anon  how  the  murtherer  gets  the 
love  of  Gonsr.ago's  wife. 

Oph.  The  King  rifes. 

Ham.  What,  frighted  with  falfe  fire? 

$>ueeti* 
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Queen.  How  fares  my  lord  ? 

Pol.  Give  o'er  the  Play. 

King.  Give  me  fome  light.  Away  ! 

AIL  Lights,  lights,  lights !  [Exeunt. 

Manent  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ham.  Why,  let  the  ftrucken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  ungalled  play  ; 
For  fome  muft  watch,  whilft  fome  muft  fleep; 

So  runs  the  world  away. 
Would  not  this,  Sir,  and  a  foreft  of  Feathers,  (if  the 
reft  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me)  with  two  pro- 
vincial rofes  on  my  rayed  moes,  get  me  a  fellowmip  in 
a  cry  of  Players,  Sir  ?  r 
Hor.  Half  a  fnare. 
Ham.  A  whole  one,  I. 
"  For  thou  doft  know,  oh  Damon  dear, 

"  This  realm  difmantled  was 
"  Of  Jove  himfelf,  and  now  reigns  here 
"  A  very,  very,    (20)  Paddock. 

Hor. 

(20)  ^  very  very  Peacock.]  The  old  Copies  have  it  Paiccck 
faicockf,  and  Pajocfy.  I  fubftitute  Paddoc^  as  neareft  to  the 
Traces  of  the  corrupted  Reading.  I  have,  as  Mr.  Pooe  fays 
been  willing  to  fubftitute  any  Thing  in  the  place  of  his  Pea 
cock.  He  thinks  a  Fable  alluded  to,  of  the  Birds  chuW  a 
Kingj  inftead  of  the  Eagle,  a  Peacock,  I  fuppofe,  he  muft 
mean  the  Fable  of  Barlandus,  in  which  it  is  faid,  The  Birds  be 
mg  weary  of  their  State  of  Anarchy,  mov'd  for  the  /ettin?  ur> 
of  a  King:  and  the  Peacock,  was  elected  on  account  of  his 
gay  Feathers.  But,  with  Submiffion,  in  this  PalTuge  of  our 
Whahefpeare,  there  is  not  the  leaft  Mention  made  of  the  Earle 
in  Aotirhefis  to  xhc  Peacock  and  it  muft  be  by  a  very  uncommon 
*igure,  that  jovt  himfelf  ftands  in  the  place  of  his  Bird  I 
think,  Hamlet  is  letting  his  Father's  and  Uncle's  Chara&ers  in 
Contraft  to  each  other:  and  means  to  fay,  that  by  his  Father's 
Death  the  State  was  ftripp'd  of  a  godlike  Monarch,  and  th*t 
now  in  his  Stead  reign'd  the  moft  defpicable  poifonous  Animal 
that  could  be:  a  meer  Paddock,  or  Toad.  pilt)  buf,9  rubetA 
mi**  a  toad.  This  Word,  I  take  to  be  of  Hamlet's  own  fob- 
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Hor.  You  might  have  rhim'd. 

Ham.  Oh,  good  Horatio,  V\\  take  the  Ghoft's  word 
for  a  thoufand  pounds.     Didft  perceive? 
Hor.  Very  well,  my  lord. 
Ham,  Upon,  the  talk  of  the  poifoning  ? 
Hor.  I  did  very  well  note  him. 

Enter  Rofmcrantz  and  Guildenftern. 

Ham.  Oh,  ha!  come,  fomemufick:  Come,  the  re- 
corders. 

For  if  the  King  like  not  the  comedy  ; 
Why,  then3  belike,  he  likes  it  not,  perdy, 
Come,  fome  muficli. 

Gu  l.  Good  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word  with  you. 

Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  hiltory. 

Gut  I.  The  King,  Sir-  

Ham.  Ay,  Sir,  what  cf  him? 

Guil.  Is,  in  his  retirement,  marvellous  diftemper'd  — 

Ham.  With  drink,  Sir  ? 

Guil.  No,  my  lord,  with  choler. 

Ham.  Your  wifdom  ihould  mew  it  felf  more  rich,  to 
fignify  this  to  his  Dodtor :  for,  for  me  to  put  him  to 
his  purgation,  would,  perhaps,  plunge  him  into  more 
choler. 

Guil.  Good  my  lord,  put  your  difcourfe  into  fome 
frame,  and  dart  not  fo  wildly  from  my  affair. 

Ham.  I  am  tame,  Sir  ;  pronounce. 

Guil.  The  Queen  your  mother,  in  moft  great  ami&ion 
of  fpirit,  hath  ient  me  to  you. 

Ham.  You  are  welcome. 

Guil.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  Courtefy  is  not  of  the 
right  Breed.  If  it  (hall  pleafe  you  to  make  me  a  vvhoifom 
anfwer,  I  will  do  your  mother's  commandment ;  if  not, 
your  pardon,  and  my  return  fhall  be  the  end  of  my 

bu  fine  Is. 

ftituting.  The  Verfes,  repeated,  feem  to  be  from  fome  old 
Ballitdj  in  which,  Rhyme  being  necefiary,  1  doubt  not  but  riie 
iaft  Veilc  rau  thus  j 

w-f  i'<rj,  vtryy  Afs. 

Ham. 
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Ham.  Sir,  I  cannot. 
GuiL  What,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Make  you  a  wholfom  anfwer  :  my  wit's  dif- 
eas'd.    But,  Sir,  fuch  anfwer  as  I  can  make,  you  mall 

command  ;  or,  rather,  as  you  fay,  my  mother  ► 

therefore  no  more  but  to  the  matter  my  mother, 

you  fay 

Rof  Then  thus  (he  fays ;  your  behaviour  hath  ftruck 
her  into  amazement,  and  admiration. 

Ham.  Oh  wonderful  fon,  that  can  fo  aflonifh  a  mo- 
ther !  But  is  there  no  fequel  at  the  heels  of  this  mother's 
admiration  ? 

Rof.  She  defires  to  fpeak  with  you  in  her  clofet,  ere 
you  go  to  bed. 

Ham.  We  (hall  obey,  were  fhe  ten  times  our  mother. 
Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us  ? 

Rof.  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham.  So  I  do  Hill,  by  thefe  pickers  and  Healers. 

Rof  Good  my  lord,  what  is  your  caufe  of  diftemper  I 
you  do,  furely,  bar  the  door  of  your  own  liberty,  if 
you  deny  your  griefs  to  your  friend. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Rof  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice  of 
the  King  himfelf,  for  your  fuccefiion  in  Denmark? 

Ham.  Ay,  but  while  the  grafs grows  the  Proverb 

is  fomething  multy. 

Enter  one,  with  a  Recorder. 

Oh,  the  Recorders;  let  me  fee  one.    To  withdraw  with 

you  why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the  wind  of  me, 

as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil  ? 

GuiL  Oh  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my  love  is 
too  unmannerly. 

Ham.  I  do  not  well  underftand  that,  Will  you  play 
upon  this  pipe  ? 

GuiL  My  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  pray  you. 

GuiL  Believe  me,  I  cannot, 

Hamt  I  do  befeech  you. 

GuiL  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

H  2  Ham. 
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Ham.  'Tis  as  eafy  as  lying;  govern  thefe  ventiges 
with  your  fingers  and  thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your 
mouth,  and  it  will  difcourfe  moil  eloquent  mufick.  Look 
you,  thefe  are  the  Hops. 

Guil.  But  thefe  cannot  I  command  to  any  utterance  of 
harmony;  I  have  not  the  skill, 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing 
you  make  of  me ;  you  would  play  upon  me,  you  would 
ieem  to  know  rny  flops ;  you  would  pluck  out  the  heart 
of  my  my  fiery  ;  you  would  found  me  from  my  loweft 
note,  to  the  top  of  my  compafs ;  and  there  is  much  mu- 
fick, excellent  voice,  in  this  little  organ,  yet  cannot  you 
make  it  fpeak.  Why,  do  you  think,  that  I  am  eafier 
to  be  plaid  on  than  a  pipe  ?  call  me  what  inflrument  you 
will,  though  you  can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play  upon 
me.1  »    1  ■    '«God  blefs  you,  Sir. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  My  lord,  the  Queen  would  fpeak  with  you,  and 
prefently. 

Ham.  Do  you  fee  yonder  cloud,  that's  almofl  in  fhape 
of  a  Camel? 

Pol.  By  the  mafs,  and  it's  like  a  Camel,  indeed. 
Ham.  Methinks,  it  is  like  an  Ouzle. 
Pol.  It  is  black  like  an  Ouzle. 
Ham.  Or,  like  a  Whale  ? 
Pol.  Very  like  a  Whale. 

Ham.  Then  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by  and  by  . 

they  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent.— -I  will  come  by 
and  by. 

Pol.  I  will  fay  fo. 

Ham.  By  and  by  is  eafily  faid.    Leave  me,  friends. 

\Exeunt. 

'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 

When  church-yards  yawn,  and  hell  it  felf  breathes  out 

Contagion  to  this  world.  Now  could  I  drink  hot  blood, 

And  do  fuch  bitter  bufinefs  as  the  d:iy 

Would  quake  to  look  on.    Soft,  now  to  my  mother  — ■ 

O  heart,  lofe  not  thy  nature ;  let  not  ever 

The  Soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bofom ; 

Let 
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Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural ; 
I  will  fpeak  daggers  to  her,  but  ufe  none. 
My  tongue  and  ibul  in  this  be  hypocrites  ; 
.  How  in  my  words  ibever  fhe  be  ihent, 
To  give  them  feals  never  my  foul  confent !  [Exit* 

Enter  King,  Rofincrantz,  and  Guiidenftern. 

King.  I  like  him  not,  nor  (lands  it  fafe  with  us 
To  let  his  madnefs  range.  Therefore,  prepare  you  ; 
I  your  Commiflion  will  forthwith  difpatch, 
And  he  to  England  mail  along  with  you. 
The  terms  of  our  eftate  may  not  endure  (21) 
Hazard  fo  near  us,  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  Lunes. 

GutU  We  will  provide  our  felves ; 
Moft  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is, 
To  keep  thofe  many,  many,  Bodies  fafe, 
That  live  and  feed  upon  your  Majefty. 

Rof.  The  fmgle  and  peculiar  life  is  bound, 
With  all  the  ilrength  and  armour  of  the  mind, 
To  keep  it  feif  from  noyance  ;  but  much  more, 
That  fpirit,  on  whofe  weal  depends  and  refts 
The  lives  of  many.    The  ceaie  of  Majefty 
Dies  not  alone,  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it  with  it.    It's  a  mafTy  wheel 
Fixt  on  the  fummit  of  the  higher!:  mount, 

(21)  The  Terms  of  our  Ejfate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  fo  near  us,  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  Lunacies. 
Guil.  We  will  provide  our  felves. 

The  old  Quarto's  read,  Out  of  his  Brows.  This  was 

from  the  Ignorance  of  the  firft  Editors;  as  is  this  unneceflaiy 
^Alexandrine^  which  we  owe  to  the  Players.  The  Poer,  I  am 
perfuaded,  wrote, 

as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  Lunes. 
i.  e.  his  Madnefs,  Frenzy.    So  our  Poet,  before,  in  his  Win* 
ter's  Tale. 

Thefe  dangrous,  unfafe  Lunes  *W  KJng   be/brew  yem9 

Be  muji  be  told  of  it,  &C 

H  3  To 
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To  whofe  huge  fpokes  ten  thoufand  letter  things 
Are  mortiz'd  and  adjoin'd;  which,  when  it  falls, 
Each  fmall  annexment,  petty  confequence, 
Attends  the  boift'rous  ruin.  Ne'er  alone 
Did  the  Xing  figh  ;  but  with  a  general  groan. 

King.  Arm  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  ipeedy  voyage ; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear, 
Which  now  gees  too  free  footed. 

Both.  We  will  halte  us.  [Exeunt  Gentlemen. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol  My  lord,  he's  going  to  his  mother's  clofet; 
Behind  the  arras  I'll  convey  my  feif 
To  hear  the  procefs.  Ill  warrant,  (he'll  tax  him  home. 
And,  as  you  faid,  and  wifely  was  it  faid, 
'  l  is  meet,  that  feme  more  anlience  than  a  mother 
(Since  nature  makes  them  partial,)  fhould  o'er-hear 
The  fpeech,  of  vantage.    Faie  you  well,  my  liege  ; 
I'll  call  upon  ycu  ere  you  go  to  bed, 
And  tell  you  what  I  know.  [Exit, 

King.  Thanks,  dear  my  lord. 
Oh!  my  offence  is  rank,  it  fmells  to  heav'n, 
Jt  hath  the  primal,  eldelt,  curfe  upon't ;  (22) 
T/jat  of  a  brother's  murtker.  Pray  I  cannot, 
Though  inclination  be  as  fharp  as  will  ; 
My  ftronger  guilt  defeats  my  ftrcng  intent  : 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  bufmefs  bound, 
1  Hand  in  paufe  where  I  fhall  firft  begin, 
And  both  neglect.    What  if  this  curfed  hand 

(29)  It  hath  the  primal^  eldejl,  Curfe  v.pont: 

\A  brother*  s  Mutt  her  Pray  I  cannot,}    The  laft  Vcrfe,  'tis 

evident,  halts *in  the  Meafure  and,  if  I  don't  miftake,  is  a 
little  lame  in  the  Senfe  too.  Was  a  brother's  Murther  the  eldcft 
Curfe  r  Surely,  it  was  rather  the  Crime,  that  was  the  Caufe  of 
this  eldeft  Curfe.  We  have  no  Afiiftance,  however,  either  to 
the  Sen  ft  or  Xumbers,  from  any  of  the  Copies.  I  have  ventur'd 
at  two  Supplemental  Syllables,  as  innocent  in  themfelves  as 
necelTary  to  the  Purpofes  for  which  they  are  iutrodue'd : 
That  of  a  Br9thtr)s  Murther,—' 

Were 
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Were  thicker  than  itfelf  with  brother's  blood  ? 

Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  fweet  heav'ns 

To  warn  it  white  as  fnow  ?  whereto  ferves  Mercy, 

But  to  confront  the  vifage  of  offence  ? 

.And  what's  in  prayer,  but  this  two-fold  force, 

To  be  fore-ftalled  ere  we  come  to  fall, 

Or  pardon'd  being  down  ?  then  I'll  look  up  ; 

My  fault  is  paft.  But  oh,  what  form  of  prayer 

Can  ferve  my  turn  ?  Forgive  me  my  foul  murther  I  ■  ■ 

That  cannot  be,  fince  I  am  ftill  poiTeft 

Of  thofe  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murther, 

My  Crown,  mine  own  Ambition,  and  my  Queen. 

May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  th'ofFence  ? 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world,  - 

Offence's  gilded  hand  may  (hove  by  juftice  j 

And  of:  'tis  feen,  the  wicked  prize  it  felf 

Buys  out  the  law;  but  'tis  not  fo  above: 

There,  is  no  muffling ;  there,  the  adlion  lies 

In  his  true  nature,  and  we  our  felves  compell'd,  1 

Ev'n  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 

To  give  in  evidence.    What  then  ?  what  reits  ? 

Try,  what  repentance  can  :  What  can  it  not  ? 

Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent  ? 

Oh  wretched  (late !  oh  bofom,  black  as  death  f 

Oh  limed  foul,  that,  ftruggling  to  be  free, 

Art  more  engaged!  help,  angels!  make  affay  ! 

Bow,  flubborn  knees ;  and,  heart,  with  itrings  of  fteel, 

Be  foft  as  fmews  of  the  new-born  babe  ! 

Ail  may  be  well.  [The  King  retires  and  kneels* 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now  might  I  do  it  pat,  now  he  is  praying, 
And  now  I'll  do*t— —  and  fo  he  goes  to  heav'n. 
And  fo  am  I  reveng'd  ?  that  would  be  fcann'd  » 
A  villain  kills  my  father,  and  for  that 
I,  his  fole  fon,  do  this  fame  villain  fend 
To  heav'n — O,  this  is  hire  and  falary,  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grcfly,  full  of  bread, 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flam  as  May  ; 
And  how  his  audit  Hands,  who  knovvs^  fave  heaven  ? 

H  4  But 
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But  in  our  circumftance  and  courfe  of  thought, 

'Tis  heavy  with  him.    Am  I  then  reveng'd, 

To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  foul, 

When  he  is  fit  and  feafon'd  for  his  paiTage  ? 

Up,  fword,  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  Bent;  (23} 

When  he  is  drunk,  afleep,  or  in  his  rage, 

Or  in  th'  inceftuous  pleafure  of  his  bed  ; 

At  gaming,  fwearing,  or  about  fome  act 

That  has  no  relim  of  falvation  in't; 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heav'n  ; 

And  that  his  foul  may  -be  as  damn'd  and  black 

As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.    My  mother  ftays ; 

This  phyfick  but  prolongs  thy  ilckly  days.  [Exit, 

^he  King  rifes,  and  comes  forward. 

King,  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below  ; 
Words,  without  thoughts,  never  to  heaven  go.  {Exit. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  ghee  en  s  Apartment. 
Enter  Queen  tfWPolonius. 

Po/.T  T  E  will  come  ftraight ;  look,  you  lay  home  to 

JCTjL       him  5 
Tell  him,  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear  with  ; 
And  that  your  Grace  hath  fcreen'd,  and  flood  between 
Much  heat  and  him.     PU  iilence  me  e'en  here; 
Pray  you,  be  round  with  him. 

Ham.  \wkhin!\  Mother,  Mother,  Mother.  

(23)  Vp,  Sword,  and  k>iovj  thou  a  wore  horrid  Time.]  This 
is  a  fophifticAted  Reading,  warranted  by  none  of  the  Copies 
of  any  Authority.    Mr.  Pope  fays,  I  read  conje&urally ; 

 a  more  horrid  Bent. 

1  do  fo  j  and  why?  the  two  oldeft  Quarto's,  as  well  as  the  two 

elder  Folio's,  read  ;    a  more  hornd  Henr.    Bur,  as  there 

is  no  (itch  Englijh  Subftantive,  it  feems  very  natural  to  con- 
clude, that,  with  the  Change  of  a  fingle  Letter,  our  Au- 
thor's genuine  Word  was,  Bint  3  i.  e.  Drift,  Scope,  Inclination, 
Phrpoje,  6CC. 

Queen* 
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Queen.  I'll  warrant  you,  fear  me  not. 
Withdraw,  I  hear  him  coming. 

[Polonius  hides  him/elf  behind  the  Arras. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now,  mother,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Queen.  Hamlet,  thou  haft  thy  father  much  offended. 

Ham.  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much  offended. 

Queen.  Come,  come,  you  anfwer  with  an  idle  tongue. 

Ham.  Go,  go,  you  queftion  with  a  wicked  tongue. 

Queen.  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet? 

Ham.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

Queen.  Have  you  forgot  me  ? 

Ham.  No,  by  the  rood,  not  fo ; 
You  are  the  Queen,  your  husband's  brother's  wife, 
But,  'would  you  were  not  fo !- — You  are  my  mother. 

Queen.  Nay,  then  I'll  fet  thofe  to  you  that  can  fpeak, 

Ham.  Come,  come,  and  fit  you  down  ;  you  fliall  not 
budge : 

You  go  not,  'till  I  fet  you  up  a  glafs 
W'here  you  may  fee  the  inmoft  part  of  you. 

Queen.  What  wilt  thou  do  ?  thou  wilt  not  murther  me  ? 
Help,  ho. 

Pol.  What  ho,  help.  {Behind  the  Arras* 

Ham.  How  now*  a  rat  ?  dead  for  a  ducate,  dead. 

Hamlet  kills  Polonius, 

Pol.  Oh,  Tarn  flain. 

Queen.  Oh  me,  what  haft  thou  done  ? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not  :  is  it  the  King  ? 

Queen.  Oh,  what  a  rafh  and  bloody  deed  is  this  ? 

Ham.  A  bloody  deed;  almoft  as  bad,  good  mother, 
As  kill  a  King,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 

Queen.  As  kill  a  King  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  lady,  'twas  my  word. 
Thou  wretched,  rafh,  intruding  fool,  farewel, 

[To  Polonius,1 
I  took  thee  for  thy  Betters ;  take  thy  fortune;. 
Thou  find'ft,  to  be  too  bufy,  is  fome  danger. 
Leave  wringing  of  your  hands;  peace,  lit  you  down, 
A&d  let  me  wring  your  heart,  for  fo  I  fhall, 

H  5  If 
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If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  fluff  : 

If  damned  cuftom  have  not  braz'd  it  fo, 

That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  againft  fenfe. 

Queen.  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'it.  wag  thy 
tongue 

In  noife  fo  rude  againft  me  ? 

Ham.  Such  an  act, 
That  blurs  the  grace  and  blufh  of  modefty  ; 
Calls  virtue  hypocrite  ;  takes  off  the  rofe 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 
And  fets  a  bliMer  there  ;  makes  marriage- vows 
As  falfe  as  dicers'  oaths.    Oh,  fuch  a  deed, 
As  from  the  body  of  Contraction  plucks 
The  very  foul,  and  fweet  Religion  makes 
A  rhapfody  of  words.    HeavVs  face  doth  glow  » 
Yea,  this  foiidity  and  compound  mafs, 
With  triftfui  vifage,  as  againft  the  doom, 
Is  thought-fick  at  the  aft. 

£>ucc?i.  Ay  me  !  what  act, 
That  roars  fo  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ? 

Ham.  Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this, 
The  counterfeit  prefentment  of  two  brothers : 
See,  what  a  grace  was  feated  on  this  brow  ; 
Hyperion**  curies ;  the  front  of  jfcve  himfelf ; 
An  eye,  like  Mars,  to  threaten  or  command  j 
A  ftation,  like  the  herald  Mercury 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kiffing  hill ; 
A  combination,  and  a  form  indeed, 
Where  every  God  did  feem  to  fet  his  feal, 
To  give  the  world  afTurance  of  a  man. 
This  was  your  husband,  — — Look  you  now.,  what  fol- 
lows ; 

Here  is  your  husband,  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 
Blafting  his  wholefome  brother.    Have  you  eyes  ? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed, 
And  batten  on  this  moore  ?  ha  !  have  you  eyes  ? 
You  cannot  call  it  Love  ;  for,  at  your  age, 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble, 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment ;  and  what  judgment 

Would 
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Would  ftep  from  this  to  this  ?  Senfe,  fure,  you  have, (24) 
Elfe  could  you  not  have  motion  :  but,  fure,  that  fenfe 
Is  apoplex'd  :  for  madnefs  would  not  err  ; 
Nor  fenfe  to  ecftafy  was  ne'er  fo  thrallM, 
But  it  referv'd  fome  quantity  of  choice 

To  ferve  in  fuch  a  difPrence.  What  devil  was'r* 

That  thus  hath  cozen' d  you  at  hoodman  blind  ? 
Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  fight, 
Ears  without  hands  or  eye's,  fmelling /<2#j  all, 
Or  but  a  fickly  part  of  one  true  fenfe 
Could  not  fo  mope.  ■ — • 

O  lhame  !  where  is  thy  blulh  ?  rebellious  hell ^ 
If  thou  canft.  mutiny  in  a  matron's  bones, 
To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax, 
And  melt  in  her  own  fire.    Proclaim  no  mame3 
When  the  compulfive  ardour  gives  the  charge  > 
Since  froft  it  felf  as  actively  doth  burn, 
And  Reafon  panders  Will. 

Queen.  O  Hamlet,  fpeak  no  more. 
Thou  turn'ft  mine  eyes  into  my  very  foul, 
And  there  I  fee  fuch  black  and  grained  fpots, 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  to  live 
In  the  rank  fweat  of  an  inceliuous  bed, 
Stew'd  in  corruption,  honying  and  making  love 
Over  the  nafty  fty  ;  

Queen.  Oh,  fpeak  no  more ; 
Theie  words  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears. 
No  more,  fweet  Hamlet. 

Ham.  A  murtherer,  and  a  villain  ! 
A  Have,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tythe 
Of  your  precedent  lord.    A  Vice  of  Kings ;  ■« 

(24)  Senfe,  fure-,  you  have,  &c]  Mr.  Pope  has  left  Out  the 
Quantity  of  about  eight  Verfes  here,  which  I  have  taken  care 
to  replace.  They  are  net,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  the  two  el- 
der Folio's,  but  they  carry  the  Style,  Expreflion,  and  Caft  of 
Thought,  peculiar  to  our  Author  5  and  that  they  were  not  an 
Interpolation  from  another  Hand  needs  no  better  Proof,  than 
that  they  are  in  all  the  oldeft  Quartos. 
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A  cutpurfe  of  the  Empire  and  the  Rule, 
That  from  a  ihelf  the  precious  Diadem  ftole 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
Queen.  No  more. 

Enter  Gbojl. 

Ham.  A  King  of  fhreds  and  patches 
Save  me !  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings, 

[Starting  up. 

You  heav'nly  guards !  what  would  your  gracious  figure  I 

Queen.  Alas,  he's  mad  — — 

Ham.  Do  you  not  ccme  your  tardy  fon  to  chide, 
That,  laps'd  in  time  and  paflion,  lets  go  by 
Th'  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  ? 
O  fay! 

Gbojl.  Do  not  forget  :  this  vifitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almoft  blunted  purpofe. 
But,  look!  amazement  on  thy  mother  fits ; 
O  ftep  between  her  and  her  f  ghting  foul : 
Conceit  in  weaken;  bodies  itrongeft  works. 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  how  is't  with  you  ? 
That  thus  you  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy, 
And  with  th'  incorporal  air  do  hold  difcourfe  ? 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  fpirits  wildly  peep, 
And,  as  the  fleeping  foldiers  in  th*  alarm, 
Your  bedded  hairs,  like  life  in  excrements, 
Start  up,  and  ftandonend.    O  gentle  fon, 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  diltemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.    Whereon  do  you  look  ? 

Ham.  On  him  !  on  him  !  — —look  you,  how  pale  he 
glares ! 

His  form  and  caufe  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  Hones, 
Would  make  them  capable.    Do  not  look  on  me, 
Left  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert 
My  ftern  effects ;  then  what  I  have  to  do, 
Will  want  true  colour ;  tears,  perchance,  for  blood. 
Queen,  To  whom  do  you  fpcak  this  ? 
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Ham.  Do  you  fee  nothing  there  ? 

[Pointing  to  the  Gboft. 

Queen.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all,  that  is,  I  fee. 

Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 

Queen.  No,  nothing  but  oar  felves. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  there  !  look,  how  it  Heals  away  ! 
My  father  in  his  habit  as  he  lived  ! 
Look,  where  he  goes  ev'n  now,  out  at  the  portal. 

[Exit  Ghoft. 

Queen.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain, 
This  bodiicfs  creation  Ecftafy 
Is  very  cunning  in. 

Ham.  What  Ecitafy  ? 
My  pulfe,  as  yours,  doth  temp'rately  keep  time,, 
And  makes  as  healthful  mufick.    'Tis  not  madnefs 
That  I  have  utter'd  ;  bring  me  to  the  teft, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re- word ;  which  madnefs 
Would  gambol  from.    Mother,  for  love  of  grace, 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unclion  to  your  foul, 
That  not  your  trefpais,  but  my  madnefs,  fpeaks : 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place ; 
Whilft  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unfeen.    Confers  your  felf  to  heav'n  ; 
Repent  what's  pari,  avoid  what  is  to  come  ; 
And  do  not  fpread  the  compoft  on  the  weeds 
To  make  them  ranker.    Forgive  me  this  my  virtue  ; 
For,  in  the  fatnefs  of  thefe  purfy  times, 
Virtue  itfeif  of  vice  mull  pardon  beg, 
Yea,  courb,  and  wooe,  for  leave  to  do  it  good, 

Queen.  Oh  Hamlet  !  thou  haft  cleft  my  heart  in  twain  I. 
Ham.  O,  throw  away  the  worfer  part  of  it, 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Good  night  ;  but  go  not  to  mine  uncle's  bed  : 
Aflame  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not.. 
That  monfter  cuftom,  who  all  fenfe  doth  eat  (25) 

Of 

(a_>)  77;,if  Monfter  Cu/rom,  vjho  all  Senfe  doth  eat? 
Of  Hab:tys  Devil,  is  ^4ngel  yet  in  this. 
That  to  tht  Vfe  of  ^Actions  fair  and  goad 
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Of  habits  evil,  is  angel  yet  in  this ; 

That  to  the  ufe  of  actions  fair  and  good 

He  likewife  gives  a  frock,  or  livery, 

That  aptly  is  put  on  :  Refrain  to  night  ; 

And  That  ihall  lend  a  kind  of  eafmefs 

To  the  next  abftinence  ;  the  next,  more  eafy  ; 

For  ufe  can  almoft  change  the  flamp  of  Nature, 

And  matter  evrn  the  Devil,  or  throw  him  out 

With  wondrous  potency.    Once  more,  good  night  ? 

And  when  you  are  deiirpus  to  be  blelt, 

I'll  Bleffing  beg  of  you.  —  For  this  fame  lord, 

[Pointing  to  Polonius* 
I  do  repent :  but  heav'n  hath  pleas' d  it  fo, 
To  punifh  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me, 
That  I  mull  be  their  fcourge  and  minifter. 
I  will  bellow  him,  and  will  anfwer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him  ;  fo,  again,  good  night  f 
I  mutt  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind  ; 
Thus  bad  begins,  and  worfe  remains  behind. 

Queen.  What  Ihall  I  do  ? 

Ham.  Not  this  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you  do. 
Let  the  fond  King  tempt  you  again  to  bed  ; 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek  ;  call  you  his  moufe  z 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kifies, 
Or  padling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers, 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out, 
That  I  elTentially  am  hot  in  madhefs, 

He  likfuiife  gives  a  Froch^  or  Livery, 

That  aptly  is  put  on.]  This  PaiTage  is  left  out  in  the 
two  elder  Folio's  :  It  is  certainly  corrupt,  and  the  Players  did 
the  difcreet  part  to  ftifle  what  they  did  not  underftand.  Ha- 
bit's Devil  certainly  arofe  from  fomc  conceited  Tamperer  with 
the  Text,  who  thought  it  was  neceflary,  in  Contraft  to  ^in- 
gel.  The  Emendation  of  the  Text  I  owe  to  the  Sagacity  of 
Dr.  Thirlby. 

That  Monjler  Cuflomy  who  all  Senfe  doth  eat 

Of  Habits  evil,  is  ^Angel>  £cc. 
i.  e.  Cuftom,  which  by  inuring  us  to  ill  Habits,  makes  us  lofe 
the  Apprehenfion  of  their  being  really  ill,  as  eafily  will  recon- 
cile us  to  the  rra&ice  of  good  A&ions, 

*  But 
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But  mad  in  craft.  'Twere  good,  you  let  him  know, 

For  who  that's  but  a  Queen,  fair,  fober,  wife, 

Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gibbe, 

Such  dear  concernings  hide  ?  who  would  do  fo  I 

No,  in  defpight  of  fenfe  and  fecrecy, 

Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  houfers  top, 

Let  the  birds  fly,  and,  like  the  famous  ape, 

To  try  conclufions,  in  the  basket  creep  ; 

And  break  your  own  neck  down. 

Queen.  Be  thou  aflur'd,  if  words  be  made  of  breath, 
And  breath  of  Life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  haft  faid  to  me. 

Ham.  I  mull  to  England,  you  know  that  ? 

Queen.  Alack,  I  had  forgot ;  'tis  fo  concluded  on. 

Ham.  There's  letters  fealTd,  and  my  two  fchooi- 
fellows, 

(Whom  I  will  truft,  as  I  will  adders  fang'd  ; ) 
They  bear  the  mandate  ;  they  muft  fweep  my  wayr 
And  marfhal  me  to  knavery  :  let  it  work. 
For  'tis  the  fport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoift  with  his  own  petar  :  and't  mail  go  hard, 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines, 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon.    O,  'tis  moft  fweer, 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet ! 
This  man  mall  fet  me  packing  ;  ■ 
I'll  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room  ; 
Mother,  good  night. — Indeed,  this  Counfellor 
Is  now  moft  ftill,  moft  fecret,  and  moft  grave^ 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolilh  prating  knave. 
Come,  Sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you. 
Good  night,  mother. 

{Exit  Hamlet,  tugging  in  Polonius* 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE,    A  Royal  Apartment. 


Enter  King  and  Queen,  with  Rofincrantz,  and 
Guildenftern. 


HERE's  matter  in  thefe  fighs ;  thefe  profound 


You  muft  tranfl^e;  'tis  fit,  we  underhand  them. 
Where  is  your  ion  ? 

Queen.  Beftow  this  place  on  us  a  little  while. 

[To  Rof.  and  Guild.  <who go  out. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  what  have  I  feen  to  night? 
King.  What,  Gertrude?  How  does  Ham  let  ? 
Queen.  Mad  as  the  feas,  and  wind,  when  both  contend 
Which  is  the  mightier ;  in  his  lawlefs  fit, 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  fomething  ftir, 
He  whips  his  rapier  out,  and  cries,  a  rat  f 
And,  in  this  brainifh  apprehenfion,  kills 
The  unfeen  gocd  old  man. 

King.  O  heavy  deed  ! 
It  had  been  To  with  us,  had  we  been  there  : 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all, 
To  you  your  felf,  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas !  how  mall  this  bloody  deed  be  anfwer'd  ? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whofe  providence 
Should  have  kept  fhort,  reftrain'd,  and  out  of  haunt,. 
This  mad  young  man.    But  fo  much  was  our  love, 
We  would  not  underftand  what  was  molt  fit ; 
But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  dii'cale, 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Ev'n  on  the  pith  of  life.    Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Queen.  To  draw  apart  the  body  lie  hath  kill'd, 
O'er  whom  his  very  madnefs,  like  forne  ore 


King. 


heaves 


Among 
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Among  a  mineral  of  metals  bafe, 

Shews  it  felf  pure.    He  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

King.  O  Gertrude ,  come  away  : 
The  fun  no  fooner  fhall  the  mountains  touch, 
But  we  will  {hip  him  hence  ;  and  this  vile  deed 
We  muft,  with  all  our  Majefty  and  Skill, 
Both  countenance  and  excufe.    Ho  !  Guildenftern! 

Enter  Rofmcrantz  and  Guildenftern. 

Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  fome  further  aid  : 
Ha?nlet  in  madnefs  hath  Polonius  flain, 
And  from  his  mother's  clofet  hath  he  drag'd  him. 
Go  feek  him  out,  fpeak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 
Into  the  chappel.    Pray  you,  hafte  in  this. 

[Ex.  Rof.  and  GuiL 
Come,  Gertrude,  we'll  call  up  our  vvifeft  friends,  (26) 

And 

(26)  Gertrude,  We*  11  call  up  our  wife  ft  Friends, 

^And  Ut  them  know  both  what  we  mean  to  da9 

And  what's  untimely  done, 

Whofe  Whifper  o'er  the  World's  Diameter, 

As  ievel  as  the  Cannou  to  his  blank, 

Tranfports  its  poifon'd  Shot,  may  mifs  our  Name, 

And  hit  the  woundlefs  Air.  0,  come  away-,] 

Mr.  Pope  takes  notice,  that  /  replace  fome  Verfes  that  were  im- 
perfect, (and,  tho>  of  a  modern  Date,  fecm  to  be  genuine',)  by 
inftrting  two  Words.  But  to  fee,  what  an  accurate  and  faith- 
ful Collator  he  is!  I  produced  thefe  Verfes  in  my  Shakespeare 
rejtor'd,  from  a  9*irto  Edition  of  Hamlet  printed  in  1637,  and 
happen'd  to  fay,  that  they  had  not  the  Authority  of  any  ear- 
lier Date  in  Print,  that  I  knew  of,  than  that  Quarto.  Upon 
the  Strength  of  this  Mr.  Pope  comes  and  calls  the  Lines  modern, 
tho'  they  are  in  the  Quarto's  of  1505  and  16 11,  which  1  had 
not  then  feen,  but  both  of  which  Mr.  Pope  pretends  to  have 
collated.  The  Verfes  carry  the  very  Stamp  of  Shakefpeare  up- 
on them.  The  Coin,  indeed,  has  been  dipt  from  our  fir  ft  re- 
ceiving it;  but  it  is  not  fo  diminiiVd,  but  that  with  a  fmall 
Afilftance  we  may  hope  to  make  ic  pafs  current.  We  have 
not,  'tis  true,  fo  much  as  the  Footfteps,  or  Traces,  of  a  cor- 
rupted Reading,  to  lead  us  to  an  Emendation  5  nor  any  means 
©f  reftoring  what  is  loft,  but  Conjecture.   I  am  far  from  af- 

firming* 
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And  let  them  know  both  what  we  mean  to  do, 

And  what's  untimely  done.    For,  haply,  Slander 

(Whofe  whifper  o'er  the  world's  diameter, 

As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank, 

Transports  its  poyfon'd  (hot; )  may  mifs  our  Name, 

And  hit  the  woundlefs  air. — O,  come  away  ; 

My  foul  is  full  of  difcord  and  difmay.  \Exeunt, 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Safely  ft  owed.   . 

Gentlemen  within.  Hajnlet  !  lord  Hamlet  f 
Ham,  Whatnoife?  who  calls  on  Hamlet  ? 
Oh,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Rofmcrantz,  and  Guildenilern. 

Rof  What  have  you  done,  my  lord,  with  (hi  ctafbi 
body  ? 

Ham.  Compounded  it  with  duft,  whereto 'tis  kin. 
Rof.  Teli  us  where  'tis,  that  we  may  take  it  thence* 
And  bear  it  to  the  chappel. 
Ham.  Do  not  believe  it. 
Rof.  Believe  what  ? 

Ham.  That  I  can  keep  your  counfel,  and  not  mine 
own.  Befides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  fpunge,  what  repli- 
cation mould  be  made  by  the  fon  of  a  King  ? 

Rof  Take  you  me  for  a  fpunge,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  Sir,  that  Jokes  up  the  King's  countenance, 
his  rewards,  his  authorities ;  bat  fuch  officers  do  the 
King  bed  fervice  in  the  end ;  he  keeps  them,  like  an 
apple,  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw  ;  firft  mouth'd,  to  be 

firming,  therefore,  that  I  have  given  the  Poet's  very  Words  5 
but  the  Supplement  is  fuch  as  the  Sentiment  naturally  feems 
to  demand.   The  Poet  has  the  fame  Thought,  concerning  the 
diffuiiye  Pow'rs  of  Slander  in  another  of  his  Plays. 
Noj  'tis  Slander^ 
Whofe  Ed*e  is  fijarpcr  than  the  Sword,  whofe  Tongue 
Out-venimes  all  the  Worms  of  Nile,  whofe  Breath 
Rides  on  the  porting  "Winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  Comers  of  the  World.  Cymbelme. 

laft 
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Jaft  fwallow'd  :  when  he  needs  what  you  have  glean'd, 
it  is  but  fqueezing  you,  and,  fpunge,  you  fhall  be  dry 
again. 

Rof  I  underftand  you  not,  my  lord. 
Ham.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  a  knavifh  fpeech  fleeps  in  a 
foolifh  ear. 

Rof.  My  lord,  you  muft  tell  us  where  the  body  is, 
and  go  with  us  to  the  King. 

Ham.  The  body  is  with  the  King,  but  the  King  is 
not  with  the  body.    The  King  is  a  thing  

Guild.  A  thing,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Of  nothing  :  bring  me  to  him ;  hide  fox,  and 
all  after.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  King. 

King.  I've  fait  to  fetk  him,  and  to  find  the  body  J 
How  dang'rous  is  it,  that  this  man  goa s  loofe  f 
Yet  mud  not  we  put  the  ftrong  law  on  him  ; 
He's  lov'd  of  the  diftracled  multitude, 
Who  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes : 
And  where  'tis  fo,  th'  offender's  fcourge  is  weigh'd* 
But  never  the  offence.    To  bear  all  fmooth, 
This  fudden  fending  him  away  muft  feem 
Deliberate  paufe  :  difeafes,  defp'rate  grown, 
By  defperate  appliance  are  relieved, 
Or  not  at  all. 

Enter  Rofincrantz. 

How  now  ?  what  hath  befall'n  ? 

Rof.  Where  the  dead  body  is  beftow'd,  my  lord, 
We  cannot  get  from  him. 

King .  B  u  t  w her e  is  h e  ? 

Rof.  Without,  my  lord,  guarded  to  know  your  plea- 
fure. 

King.  Bring  him  before  us. 

Rof.  Ho,  Guildenftern  !  bring  in  my  lord. 

Enter  Hamlet,  and  Guildenilem. 

King.  Now,  Hamlet,  where's  Polonius  ?. 
Ham.  At  fupper> 

King, 
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King.  At  fupper  ?  where  ? 

Bam.  Not  w  here  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten  *  a 
certain  convocation  of  politique  worms  are  e'en  at  him. 
Your  worm  is  your  only  Emperor  for  diet.  We  fat  all 
creatures  elie  to  fat  us,  and  we  fat  our  felves  for  mag- 
gots. Your  fat  King  and  your  lean  beggar  is  but  va- 
riable fervice,  two  dimes  but  to  one  table  ;  that's  the 
end. 

King.  Alas,  alas  ! 

Ham.  A  man  may  Sfb  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of 
a  King,  eat  of  the  fifh  that  hath  fed  of  that  worm. 

King,  What  doft  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

Hum.  Nothing,  but  to  (hew  you  how  a  King  may  go 
a  progrefs  through  the  guts  of  a  beggar. 

King.  Where  is  Poloniusi 

Ham.  In  heav'n,  fend  thither  to  fee.  If  your  mef- 
fenger  find  him  not  there,  feek  him  i'th'  other  place 
your  felf.  But,  indeed,  if  you  find  him  not  within 
this  month,  you  fhall  nofe  him  as  you  go  up  the  flairs 
into  the  lobbey. 

King.  Go  feek  him  there. 

Ham.  He  will  Hay  'till  ye  come. 

King.  Hamlet,  this  deed,  for  thine  efpecial  fafety, 
(Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 
For  That  which  thou  hart  done)  mult  fend  thee  hence 
With  fiery  quicknefs ;  therefore  prepare  thy  felf; 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help, 
Th'  affociates  tend,  and  every  thing  is  bent 
For  England, 

Ham.  For  England? 

King.  Ay,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good. 

King.  So  is  it,  if  thou  knew'it  our  purpofes. 

Ham.  I  fee  a  Cherub,  that  fees  them  ;  but  come,  for 
England!  farewel,  dear  mother. 

King,  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  My  mother :  father  and  mother  is  man  and 
wife;  man  and  wife  is  one  flelh,  and,  fo,  my  mother. 
Come,  for  England.  [Exit. 

King.  Follow  him  at  foot ;  tempt  him  with  fpeed 
aboard  ;  Delay 
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Delay  it  not,  Pll  have  Kim  hence  to  night. 

Away,  for  every  thing  is  feal'd  and  done 

That  elie  leans  on  th' affair  ;  pray  you,  make  hade. 

[Exeunt  Rof.  and  Guild. 
And.  England!  if  my  love  thou  hokfrl  at  aught, 
As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  fenfc, 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danifo  fword,  'and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to  us  ;  thou  may'it  not  coldly  fet 
Our  fovereign  proceff,  which  imports  at  full, 
By  letters  congruing  to  that  efrecl:, 
The  pre  fen  t  death  of  Ha?nlet.    Do  it,  England: 
For  like  the  hectick  in  my  blood  he  rages, 
And  thou  muft  cure  me  ;  'till  I  know  'as  done, 
How-e'er  my  haps,  my  joys  will  ne'er  begin.  [Exit* 

SCENE,  A  Campy   oh  the  Frontiers  of 
Denmark. 

Enter  Fortinbras,  nvith  an  Army. 

For./^  O,  Captain,  from  m€^  greet  the  Danlfo  King; 

VJT  Tell  him,  that,  by  his  licenfe,  For  tin  or  as 
Claims  the  conveyance  of  a  promis'd  March 
Over  his  Realm.    You  know  the  rendezvous. 
If  that  his  Majefty  would  aught  with  us, 
We  fhali  exprefs  our  duty  in  his  eye, 
And  let  him  know  fo. 

Capt.  I  will  do't,  my  lord. 

Far.  Go  foftly  on.  [Exit  Fortinbras,  wti  the  Army. 
Enter  Hamlet,  Rofincrantz,  Guildenftern,  £jfc. 

Ham.  Good  Sir,  whofe  Powers  are  thefe  ? 
Capt.  They  are  of  Norway,  Sir. 
Ham.  How  purpos'd,  Sir,  I  pray  .you  ? 
Capt.  Againit  fome  part  of  Poland. 
Ham.  Who  commands  them,  Sir? 
Capt.  The  nephew  of  old  Norway,  Fortinbras. 
Ham.  Goes  it  againft  the  main  of  Poland,  Sir, 
Or  for  fome  frontier  ? 

Capt. 
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Capt.  Truly  to  fpeak  it,  and  with  no  addition, 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground, 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 

To  pay  five  ducats  five,  I  would  not  farm  it; 

Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  Pole, 
A  ranker  rate,  mould  it  be  fold  in  fee. 

Ham.  Why,  then  the  Polacke  never  will  defend  it. 

Capt.  Yes,  'tis  already  garrifon'd. 

Ham.  Two  thoufand  fouls,  and  twenty  thoufand  du- 
cats, 

Will  not  debate  the  queftion  of  this  draw ; 
This  is  th'  impofthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace, 
That  inward  breaks,  and  mews  no  caufe  without 
Why  the  man  dies.    I  humbly  thank  you,  Sir, 

Capt.  God  b'w'ye,  Sir. 

Rof.  Will't  pleafe  you  go,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  I'll  be  with  you  ftrait,  go  a  little  before. 

[Exeunt, 

Manet  Hamlet. 

How  all  occafions  do  inform  againft  me, 
And  fpur  my  dull  revenge  ?  what  is  a  man, 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  fleep  and  feed  ?  a  beaft,  no  more. 
Sure,  he  that  made  us  with  fuch  large  difcourfe, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  god-like  reafon 
To  ruft  in  us  unus'd.    Now  whether  it  be 
Beftial  oblivion,  or  fome  craven  fcruple 
Of  thinking  too  precifely  on  th'  event, 
(A  thought,   which,   quartered,    hath  but  one  part 
wifdom, 

And  ever  three  parts  coward :)  I  do  not  know 

Why  yet  I  live  to  fay  this  thing's  to  do; 

Sith  I  have  caufe, 7 and  will,  and  ilrength,  and  means 

To  do't.    Examples,  grofs  as  earth,  exhort  me  ; 

Witnefs  this  army  of  luch  mafs  and  charge, 

Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  Prince, 

Whofe  fpirit,  with  divine  ambition  puft, 

Makes  mouths  at  the  invifible  event ; 

Expcfing 
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Expofing  what  is  mortal  and  unfure 

To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare, 

Ev'n  for  an  egg-fhell.    'Tis  not  to  be  great, 

Never  to  ftir  without  great  argument ; 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  ftraw, 

When  Honour's  at  the  flake.    How  fland  I  thenA 

That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  ftain'd, 

(Excitements  of  my  reafon  and  my  blood) 

And  let  all  fleep  ?  while,  to  my  fhame,  I  fee 

The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thoufand  men  ; 

That  for  a  fantafie  and  trick  of  fame 

Go  to  their  Graves  like  beds ;  fight  for  a  Plot, 

Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  caule, 

Which  is  not  tomb  enough  and  continent 

To  hide  the  fiain  ?  O,  then,  from  this  time  forth, 

My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth.  [Exit, 

SCENE  changes  to  a  Palace. 

Enter  Queen,  Horatio,  and  a  Gentleman; 

Queen.'T  Will  not  fpeak  with  her. 

J[    Gent.  She  is  importunate, 
Indeed,  diftracT; ;  her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied. 

Queen.  What  would  fhe  have  ? 

Gent.  She  fpeaks  much  of  her  father  ;  fays,  ffte  hears, 
There's  tricks  i'th'  world;  and  hems,  and  beats  her  heart! 
Spurns  envioufly  at  ft  raws ;  fpeaks  things  in  doubt, 
That  carry  but  half  fenfe  :  her  fpeech  is  nothing, 
Yet  the  unfhaped  ufe  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection  ;  they  aim  at  it,' 
And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts ; 
Which  as  her  winks,  and  nods,  and  geftures  yield  them, 
Indeed,  wonld  make  one  think,  there  might  be  thought ; 
Tho'  nothing  fure,  yet  much  unhappily. 

Hor.  'Twere  good  fhe  were  fpoken  with,  for  fhe  may 
flrow 

Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds. 
Let  her  come  in. 
Queen.  To  my  fick  foul,  as  fin's  true  nature  is, 

Each 
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Each  Toy  feems  prologue  to  feme  great  Amifs  > 
So  full  of  artlefs  jealoufy  is  guilt, 
It  fpills  it  felf,  in  fearing  to  be  fpilt. 

Enter  Ophelia,  difracled, 

Oph,  Where  is  the  beauteous  Majefty  of  Denmark  ? 
Queen,  How  now,  Ophelia? 

Oph.  How  feould  I  your  true  Love  know  from  another 

one  ? 

By  his  cockle  hat  and  faff,  and  his  fandal  fooon. 

[Singing. 

Queen.  Alas,  fweet  lady ;  what  imports  this  Song  ? 
Oph.  Say  you?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 

Hes  dead  and  gone ,  lady,  he  is  dead  and  gone  ; 
At  his  head  a  grajs-green  turf,  at  his  heels  a  Jione, 

Enter  King, 

Queen.  Nay,  but  Ophelia  - 

Oph.  Pray  you,  mark. 

White  his  frowd  as  the  mountain  friohti* 

Queen,  Alas,  look  hc^e,  my  lord. 

Oph.  Larded  all  with  fweet  flowers  : 
Which  bewept  to  the  Grave  did  go 
With  true  love  Showers. 

King.  How  do  ye,  pretty  lady  ? 

Oph.  Well,  God  yield  you  !  They  fay,  the  owl  was 
a  baker's  daughter.  Lord,  we  know  what  we  are,  but 
know  not  what  we  may  be.    God  beat  your  table  ! 

King.  Conceit  upon  her  father. 

Oph.  Pray,  let  us  have  no  words  of  this  ;  but  when 
they  ask  you  what  it  means,  fay  you  this : 

To  morrow  is  St.  Valentine' J"  day,  all  in  the  7norn  Letime, 
Jlnd  la  maid  at  your  window,  to  he  your  Valentine. 
Then  up  he  rofe,  and  don  d  his  cloaths,    and  dupt  the 

chamber  door  ; 
Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid  never  departed  more. 

King. 
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King.  Pretty  Ophelia  ! 

Oj>h.  Indeed,  without  an  oath,  I'll  make  an  end  on't. 

By  Gis,  and  by  S.  Charity, 

Alack ,  and  fie  for  Jhame  f 
Young  men  <will  do't,  if  they  come  to*t§ 

By  cock,  they  are  to  blame. 
Quoth  Jhe,  before  you  tumbled  me, 

Tou  promised  me  to  ived : 
So  would  I  ha*  done,  by  yonder  fun, 

And  thou  hadft  not  come  to  my  bed. 

King.  How  long  has  lhe  been  thus? 

Oph.  I  hope,  all  will  be  well.  We  mull  be  patient ; 
but  I  cannot  chufe  but  weep,  to  think,  they  ihould  lay 
him  i'th'  cold  ground  ;  my  brother  mall  know  of  it,  and 
fo  I  thank  you  for  your  good  counfel.  Come,  my  coach  i 
good  night,  ladies  ;  good  night,  fweet  ladies ;  good 
night,  good  night.  [Exit. 

King.  Follow  her  clofe,  give  her  good  watch,  I  pray 
you;  ^  {Exit  Horatio, 

This  is  the  poifon  of  deep  grief ;  it  fprings 
All  from  her  father's  death.    O  Gertrude,  Gertrude! 
When  forrows  come,  they  come  not  fingle  fpies, 
But  in  battalions.    Firit,  her  father  flain  ; 
Next  your  Son  gone,  and  he  moft  violent  author 
Of  his  own  juft  Remove ;  the  people  muddied, 
Thick  and  unwholefome  in  their  thoughts  and  whifperj3 
For  good  Polonius*  death ;  (We've  done  but  greenly. 
In  private  to  interr  him  ; )  poor  Ophelia, 
Divided  from  her  felf,  and  her  fair  judgment ; 
(Without  the  which  we're  pictures,  or  mere  beads : ) 
Laft,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  thefe, 
Her  brother  is  in  fecret  come  from  France  ; 
Feeds  on  this  wonder,  keeps  himfelf  in  clouds. 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infeft  his  ear 
With  peftilent  fpeeches  of  his  father's  death  ; 
Wherein  neceffity,  of  matter  beggar'd, 
Will  nothing  flick  our  perfons  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.    O  my  dear  Gertrude,  this, 
Like  to  a  murthering  piece,  in  many  places 

Vol.  VIII.  I  Gives 
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Gives  me  fuperfluous  death  !  [A  noife  within*  \ 

Queen.  Alack !  what  Noife  is  this  ? 

Enter  a  Mejfenger. 

King.  Where  are  my  SwitzersP  let  them  guard  the  f 
door. 

What  is  the  matter  ? 

Mef.  Save  your  felf,  my  lord. 
The  ocean,  over-peering  of  his  lift* 
Eats- not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  hafte, 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'er- bears  your  officers ;  the  rabble  call  him  lord  ; 
And  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin, 
Antiquity  forgot,  cuftom  not  known, 
The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  Ward ;  (27) 
They  cry,  "  Chufe  we  Laertes  for  our  King." 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  the  Clouds ; 
"  Laertes  fhall  be  King,  Laertes  King  !  " 

Queen.  How  chearfully  on  the  falfe  trail  they  cry  ! 
Oh,  this  is  counter,  you  falfe  Danijb  dogs. 

[Noife  within* 

Enter  Laertes,  with  a  Party  at  the  Door. 
King.  The  doors  are  broke. 

Laer.  Where  is  this  King  ?  Sirs !  ftand  you  all  with- 
out. 

All.  No,  let's  come  in. 

(27)  The  Ratifiers  and  Props  of  ev'ry  Word;]  The  whole 
Tenour  of  the  Context  is  fufficient  to  fhew,  that  this  is  a  mis- 
taken Reading.  What  can  Antiquity  and  Cuftom,  being  the 
Props  of  Words,  have  to  do  with  the  Budncfs  in  hand  ?  Or 
what  Idea  is  convey'd  by  it?   Certainly,  the  Poet  wrote  ; 

The  Hatffiers  and  Props  of  ev'ry  Ward; 
The  MefTenger  is  complaining,  that  the  riotous  Head  had 
over-borne  the  King's  Officers,  and  then  fubjoins,  that  Anti- 
quity and  Cuftom  were  forgot,  which  were  the  Ratifiers  and 
Props  of  every  Ward,  i.  e.  of  every  one  of  thofe  Securities 
that  Nature  and  Law  place  about  the  Perlon  of  a  King.  AlJ 
this  is  rational  and  consequential,  Mr,  IVarbunon. 

Laer. 
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Laer.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave* 

All.  We  will,  we  will.  \Exeunt. 

Laer.  I  thank  you  ;  keep  the  door. 

0  thou  vile  King,  give  me  my  father. 
Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer.  That  drop  of  blood  that's  calm,  proclaims  mc 
baftard ; 

Cries  cuckold  to  my  father  ;  brands  the  harlot 
Even  here,  between  the  chalte  and  unfmirch'd  brow 
Of  my  true  mother. 

King.  What  is  the  caufe,  Laertes, 
That  thy  Rebellion  looks  fo  giant-like  ?  s 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  perfon  : 
There's  fuch  divinity  doth  hedge  a  King, 
That  treafon  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Adls  little  of  its  will.    Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Why  are  you  thus  incens'd  ?  Let  him  go,  Gertrude. 
Speak,  man. 

Laer.  Where  is  my  father  ? 

King.  Dead. 

Queen.  But  not  by  him. 

King.  Let  him  demand  his  fill. 

Laer.  How  came  he  dead  ?  I'll  not  be  juggled  with  : 
To  hell,  allegiance !  vows,  to  the  blackeft  devil ! 
Confcience  and  grace,  to  the  profoundeft  pit ! 

1  dare  damnation  ;  to  this  point  I  Hand, 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence, 
Let  come,  what  comes ;  only  Til  be  reveng'd 
Moft  throughly  for  my  father. 

King.  Who  mall  flay  you  ? 

Laer.  My  will,  not  all  the  world  ; 
And  for  my  means,  I'll  husband  them  fo  well, 
They  mall  go  far  with  little. 

King.  Good  Laertes, 
If  you  defire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father,  is't  writ  in  your  revenge, 
(That  fweep-ftake)  you  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe, 
Winner  and  lofer  ? 

Laer.  None  but  his  enemies. 

King.  Will  you  know  them  then  ? 

I  %  Laer, 
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Laer,  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  Til  ope  my 
arms, 

And,  like  the  kind  life-rendring  pelican, 
Repaft  them  with  my  blood. 

King.  Why,  now  you  fpeak 
Like  a  good  child,  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  guiltlefs  of  your  father's  death, 
And  am  moft  fenfible  in  grief  for  it, 
It  (hall  as  level  to  your  judgment  pierce, 
As  day  does  to  your  eye.    [J  noife  within,  "  L«t  her 
come  in.] 

Laer.  How  now,  what  noife  is  that  ? 

Enter  Ophelia,  fantaftically  dreft  with  Jlraws 
and  flowers. 

O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains !  tears,  feven  times  fait, 

Burn  out  the  fenfe  and  virtue  of  mine  eye 

By  heav'n,  thy  madnefs  fhail  be  paid  with  weight, 

'Till  our  fcale  turn  the  beam.    O  rofe  of  May  f 

Dear  maid,  kind  filler,  fweet  Ophelia  ! 

O  heav'ns,  is't  polhble  a  young  maid's  wits 

Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? 

Nature  is  fine  in  love ;  and,  where' tis  fine, 

It  fends  fome  precious  inftance  of  it  felf 

After  the  thing  it  loves. 

Oph.  They  bore  him  bare-fac*  d  on  the  bier9 
Jnd  on  his  Grave  rains  many  a  tear  ; 
Fare  you  welly  my  dove  ! 

Laer.  Had'fl  thou  thy  wits,  and  did'fl  perfwade  Re- 
venge, 
It  could  not  move  thus. 

Oph,  You  mud  fing,  down  a-down,  and  you  call  him 
a-down-a.  O  how  the  wheel  becomes  it !  it  is  the  falfe 
Reward  that  ftole  his  mafter's  daughter. 

Laer.  This  nothing's  more  than  matter. 

Opb.  There's  rofemary,  that's  for  remembrance  ; 
pray,  love,  remember ;  and  there's  pancies,  that's  for 
thought!. 


Laer. 
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Laer.  A  document  in  madneft,  thoughts  and  remem- 
brance fitted. 

0{>h.  There's  fennel  for  you ,  and  columbines  ;  there's 
rue  for  you,  and  here's  fome  for  me.  We  may  call  it 
herb  of  grace  o'  Sundays  :  you  may  wear  your  rue  with 
a  difference.  There's  a  daifie  ;  I  would  give  >ou  feme 
violets,  bat  they  withered  all  when  my  father  dy'd :  they 
fay,  he  made  a  good  end ; 

For  bonny  fweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy. 

Laer.  Thought,  and  affliction,  pafiion,  hell  it  felf, 
She  turns  to  favour,  and  to  prettinefs. 

Oph.    And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 
And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 
No,  no,  he  is  dead,  go  to  thy  death- bed) 
He  newer  will  come  again. 
His  beard  was  as  white  as  fnow9 
All  fax  en  was  his  pole  : 

He  is  gone,  he  is  gone,  and  we  cajl  away  monet 

Gramercy  on  his  foul! 

And  of  all  chriftian  fouls !  God  b'w'ye.  {Exit  Ophelia. 

Laer.  Do  you  fee  this,  you  Gods ! 

King.  Laertes,  I  mull  commune  with  your  grief, 
Or  you  deny  me  right :  go  but  a-part, 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wifeft  friends  you  will, 
And  they  fhall  hear  and  judge  'twixt  you  and  me  ; 
If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 
They  find  us  touch'd,  we  will  our  Kingdom  give, 
Our  Crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours, 
To  you  in  fatisfaction.    But  if  not, 
Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us ; 
And  we  fhall  jointly  labour  with  your  foul, 
To  give  it  due  content. 

Laer.  Let  this  be  fo. 
His  means  of  death,  his  obfeure  funeral, 
No  trophy,  fword,  nor  hatchment  o'er  his  bones, 
No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  oflentation, 
Cry  to  be  heard,  as  'twere  from  heav'n  to  earth, 
That  I  muft  calTt  in  queftion. 
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King.  So  you  fhall : 
And  where  th'  offence  is,  let  the  great  ax  fall. 
I  pray  you,  go  with  me.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Horatio,  with  an  attendant. 

Hor.  What  are  they,  that  would  fpeak  with  me  ? 

Ser.  Sailors,  Sir ;  they  fay,  they  have  letters  for  you, 

Hor.  Let  them  come  in. 
I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  mould  be  greeted,  if  not  from  lord  Hamlet. 

Enter  Sailors. 

Sail.  God  blefs  you,  Sir. 
Hor.  Let  him  blefs  thee  too. 

Sail.  He  fhall,  Sir,  an't  pleafe  him.— There's  a  letter 
for  ycu,  Sir  :  It  comes  from  th'  ambaffador  that  was 
bound  for  England if  your  name  be  Horatio >  as  I  am 
let  to  know  it  is. 

Horatio  reads  the  letter. 

TTO  RATIO,  when  thoujhalt  have  overlooked  this, 

JL  \  g  'irve  thefe  fellows  fame  means  to  the  King :  they 
have  letters  for  him-  Ere  we  were  two  days  old  at 
fea9  a  pirate  of  very  warlike  appointment  gave  us 
chace.  Finding  our  felves  too  flow  of  fail,  we  put  on 
a  compelled  valour ',  and  in  the  grapple  I  boarded  them  : 
on  the  infant  they  got  clear  of  our  Jhip,  fo  I  alone  be- 
came their  prifoner.  They  have  dealt  with  me,  like 
thieves  of  mercy ;  but  they  knew  what  they  did:  I  am 
to  do  a  good  turn  for  the?n.  Let  the  King  have  the  let- 
ters I  have  fent,  and  repair  thou  to  me  vjith  as  much 
hajie  as  thou  wouldef  fly  death.  I  have  words  to  fpeak 
in  thy  ear,  will  make  thee  dumb  ;  yet  are  they  much  too 
light  for  the  matter.  Thefe  good  fellows  will  bring 
thee  where  I  am.  Roiincrantz  and  Guilcknftern 
hold  their  courfe  for  England.  Of  them  I  have  much 
to  tell  thee,  farcwel. 

He  that  thou  knowefl  thine,  Hamlet. 


Come, 
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Come,  I  will  make  you  way  for  thefe  your  letters  ; 

And  dot  the  fpeedier,  that  you  may  direct  me 

To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  King,  and  Laertes. 

King.  Now  muft  your  confcience  my  acquittance  feal, 
And  you  mull  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend  ; 
Sith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear, 
That  he,  which  hath  your  noble  father  llain, 
Purfued  my  life. 

Laer.  It  well  appears.    But  tell  me, 
Why  you  proceeded  not  againft  thefe  feats, 
So  crimeful  and  fo  capital  in  nature, 
As  by  your  fafety,  wifdom,  all  things  elfe, 
You  mainly  were  flirr'd  up  ? 

King.  Two  fpecial  reafons, 
Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  feem  much  unfinew'd, 
And  yet  to  me  are  ftrong.    The  Queen,  his  mother, 
Lives  almoft  by  his  looks ;  and  for  myfelf, 
(My  virtue  or  my  plague,  be't  either  which,) 
She's  fo  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  foul, 
That,  as  the  ftar  moves  not  but  in  his  fphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her.    The  other  motive, 
Why  to  a  publick  count  I  might  not  go, 
Is  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him  ; 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection, 
Would,  like  the  fpring  that  turneth  wood  to  Hone, 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces.    So  that  my  arrows, 
Too  flightly  timbred  for  fo  loud  a  wind, 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again, 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd  them. 

.  JLaer.  And  fo  have  I  a  noble  father  loft, 
A  filter  driven  into  defperate  terms, 
Whofe  worth,  if  praiies  may  go  back  again, 
Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For  her  perfections — But  my  revenge  will  come. 

King.  Break  not  your  fleeps  for  that ;  you  mull  not 
think, 

That  we  are  made  of  fluff  fo  flat  and  dull, 
That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  fhook  with  danger^ 

And 
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And  think  it  paflime.    You  (hall  foon  hear  more. 
I  lov'd  your  father,  and  we  love  our  felf, 
And  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  you  to  imagine—— 
How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Enter  Meffenger. 

Mef.  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet. 
Thefe  to  your  Majefty  :  this  to  the  Queen, 

King.  From  Hamlet  ?  who  brought  them  ? 

Mef.  Sailors,  my  lord,  they  fay;  I  faw  them  not: 
They  were  given  me  by  C /audio,  he  received  them. 

King.  Laertes,  you  (hall  hear  them :  leave  us,  all — 

[Exit  Mef. 

TT/G  H  and  Mighty,  you  fhall  know,  I  am  fet  na- 
X"jL  ked  on  your  Kingdom.  To  morrow  fhall  1  beg  leave 
to  fee  your  kingly  eyes.  When  I  fhall,  [fir ft  asking  your 
tar  don  thereunto,)  recount  ttf  occafion  of  my  fudden  re- 
turn. 

Hamlet, 

What  mould  this  mean  ?  are  all  the  reft  come  back  ? 
Or  is  it  fome  abufe  and  no  fuch  thing  ? 

Laer.  Know  you  the  hand  ? 

King.  'Tis  Hamlet's  character  ; 
Naked,  and  (in  a  poftfcript  here,  he  fays} 
Alone  :  can  you  advife  me  ? 

Laer.  I'm  loft  in  it,  my  lord  :  but  let  him  come; 
It  warms  the  very  ficknefs  in  my  heart, 
That  I  fhall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
Thus  diddeft  thou. 

King.  If  it  be  fo,  Laertes, 

As  how  Ihould  it  be  fo  ?  how,  otherwife  ?  - 

Will  you  be  rul'd  by  me  ? 

Laer.  I,  fo  you'll  not  o'er- rule  me  to  a  peace. 

King.  To  thine  own  peace  :  if  he  be  now  return'd,. 
As  liking  not  his  voyage,  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undertake  it ;  I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit  now  ripe  in  my  device, 
Under  the  which  he  (hall  not  chufe  but  fall  : 
And  for  hu  death  no  wind  of  Blame  Hull  breathe  ; 

But 
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But  ev'n  his  mother  mall  uncharge  the  practice, 
And  call  it  accident. 

Laer.  I  will  be  rul'd, 
The  rather,  if  you  could  devife  it  fo, 
That  I  might  be  the  organ* 

King,  Jt  falls  right : 
You  have  been  talkt  of  fince  your  travel  much, 
And  that  in  Hamlefs  Hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein,  they  fay,  you  Ihine ;  your  Turn  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  fuch  envy  from  him, 
As  did  that  one,  and  that  in  my  regard 
Of  the  unworthieft  fiege. 

Laer.  What  part  is  that,  my  lord  ? 
King.  A  very  feather  in  the  cap  of  youth, 
Yet  needful  too ;  for  youth  no  lefs  becomes 
The  light  and  carelefs  livery  that  it  wears, 
Than  fettled  age  his  fables,  and  his  weeds1 
Importing  health  and  gravenefs. — Two  months  fince, 
Here  was  a  gentleman  of  "Normandy ; 
I've  feen  myfelf,  and  ferv'd  againlt  the  French, 
And  they  can  well  on  horfe-back ;  but  this  Gallant 
Had  witchcraft  in't,  he  grew  unto  his  feat ; 
And  to  fuch  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horfe,  - 
As  he  had  been  incorpsM  and  demy-natur'd 
With  the  brave  beaft ;  fo  far  he  top'd  my  thought, 
That  I  in  forgery  of  Ihapes  and  tricks 
Come  fhort  of  what  he  did . 

Laer.  A  Norman ,  was't  ? 

King.  A  Norman. 

Laer.  Upon  my  life,  Lamond. 

King.  The  fame. 

Laer.  I  know  him  well ;  he  is  the  brooch,  indeed, 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

King.  He  made  confeflion  of  you, 
And  gave  you  fuch  a  mailerly  report, 
For  art  and  exercife  in  your  defence ; 
And  for  your  rapier  moftefpecial, 
That  he  cry'd  out,  'twould  be  a  Sight  indeed, 
If  one  could  match  you.    The  Scnmers  of  their  nation, 
He  fsvore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye, 

1  j  if 
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If  you  oppos'd'em.  Sir,  this  Report  of  his 

Did  Hamlet  fo  envenom  with  his  envy, 
That  he  could  nothing  do,  but  wifn  and  beg 
Your  fudden  coming  o'er  to  play  with  him. 
Now  out  of  this  

Laer.  What  out  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

King.  Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you  ? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  forrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart  ? 

Laer.  Why  ask  you  this  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  think,  you  did  not  love  your  father^ 
But  that'  I  know,  love  is  begun  by  time  ; 
And  that  I  fee  in  paffages  of  proof, 
Time  qualifies  the  fpark  and  fire  of  it : 
There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love 
A  kind  of  wick,  or  muff,  that  will  abate  it, 
And  nothing  is  at  a  like  gocdnefs  ftill ; 
For  goodnefs,  growing  to  a  pleurifie, 
Dies  in  his  own  too  much ;  what  we  would  do, 
We  mould  do  when  we  would ;  for  this  'would changes, 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents ; 
And  then  this  fliould  is  like  a  fpend- thrift  figh 
That  hurts  by  eafing ;  but  to  th'  quick  o'th'  ulcer  ■ 
Hamlet  comes  back  ;  what  would  you  undertake 
To  mew  your  felf  your  father's  Son  indeed 
More  than  in  words  ? 

Laer.  To  cut  his  throat  i'th'  church. 

King.  Noplace,  indeed,  mould  murther  fanftuarife ; 
Revenge  mould  have  no  bounds  ;  but,  good  Laertes, 
Will  you  do  this  ?  keep  clofe  within  your  chamber; 
Hamlet,  return'd,  mail  know  you  are  come  home  : 
We'll  put  on  thofc  mail  praife  your  excellence, 
And  fet  a  double  varnifh  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you  ;  bring  you  in  fine  together, 
And  wager  on  your  heads.    He  being  remifs, 
Moft  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving, 
Will  no't  perufe  the  foils ;  fo  that  with  eaie, 
Or  with  a  little  muffling,  you  may  chufe 
A  fvvord  unbated,  and  in  a  pafs  of  practice 

Requite 
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Requite  him  for  your  father. 

Laer.  I  will  do't ; 
And  for  the  purpofe  I'll  anoint'  my  fword  : 
I  bought  an  unction  of  a  Mountebank, 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it, 
Where  it  draws  blood,  no  Cataplafm  fo  rare, 
Collected  from  all  Simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  Moon,  can  fave  the  thing  from  death, 
That  is  but  fcratch'd  withal ;  I'll  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion,  that  if  I  gall  him  flightly, 
It  may  be  death. 

King.  Let's  farther  think  of  this ; 
Weigh,  what  convenience  both  of  time  and  means 
May  fit  us  to  our  fhape.    If  this  mould  fail, 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  performance, 
'Twere  better  not  aflay'd  ;  therefore  this  project 
Should  have  a  back,  or  fecond,  that  might  hold, 
If  this  mould  blaft  in  proof.    Soft — let  me  fee  — 
We'll  make  a  folemn  wager  on  your  cunnings ; 
I  ha't— when  in  your  motion  you  are  hot, 
(As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end,} 
And  that  he  calls  for  Drink,  I'll  have  prepar'd  him 
A  Chalice  for  the  nonce ;  whereon  but  fipping, 
If  he  by  chance  efcape  your  venom'd  tuck, 
Our  purpofe  may  hold  there. 

Enter  Queen. 

How  now,  fweet  Queen  ? 

Queen.  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel, 
So  fail  they  follow  :  your  filler's  drown'd,  Laertes* 

Laer.  Drown'd  !  oh  where  ? 

Queen.  There  is  a  willow  grows  aflant  a  Brook, 
That  mews  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glaffie  fiream  : 
There  with  fantailick  garlands  did  me  come, 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  dailies,  and  long  purples, 
(That  liberal  fhepherds  give  a  groffer  name  ; 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them ; ) 
There  on  the  pendant  boughs,  her  coronet  weeds 
Clamoring  to  hang,  an  envious  fiiver  broke  ; 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  her  felf 
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Fell  in  the  weeping  brook  ;  her  cloaths  fpread  wide, 
And  mermaid- like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up  ; 
Which  time  me  chaunted  matches  of  old  tunes, 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  diftrefs ; 
Or  like  a  creature  native,  and  indued 
Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  be, 
'Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
Puird  the  poor  wretch,  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death. 

Laer.  Alas  then,  me  is  drown'd  ! 

S>ueen.  DrownM,  drown'd. 

Laer.  Too  much  of  water  haft  thou,  poor  Opbelit 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears  :  but  yet 
It  is  oar  trick ;  Nature  her  cuftom  holds, 
Let  Shame  fay  what  it  will  ;  when  the<e  are  gone, 
The  woman  will  be  out :  adieu,  my  lord  \ 
I  have  a  fpeech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze, 
But  that  this  fo],y  drowns  it.  [ia 

King.  Follow,  Gertrude  : 
Hew  much  had  I  to  do  to  calm  his  rage  ? 
New  fear  I,  this  will  give  it  Hart  again  ; 


ACT  V. 
SCENE,  A  Church. 


'Enter  two  Clczvnsj  with  fpades  and  mattocks. 


y  S  me  to  be  buried  in  chriftian  burial,  that  wilfully 
I  fceks  her  own  falvation  ? 

2  Clouun.  I  tell  thee,  fhe  is,  therefore  make  her 
Grave  ftraight  ;  the  crowner  hath  fate  on  her,  and 
tads  it  chriitian  burial. 


Therefore,  let's  follow. 


[Exeunt* 


i  Clown. 


i  Clown. 
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1  Clown.  How  can  that  be,  unlefs  me  drowned  her 
felf  in  her  own  defence  ? 

2  Clown.  Why,  'tis  found  fo. 

1  Clown.  It  mull  be  fe  offendendo,  it  cannot  be  elfe. 
For  here  lyes  the  point ;  if  I  drown  my  felf  wittingly, 
it  argues  an  a&  ;  and  an  ac"t  hath  three  branches  ;  It 
is  to  a&,  to  do,  and  to  perform  j  argal,  fhe  drovvn'd  her 
felf  wittingly. 

2  Clown.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  Delver. 

1  Clown.  Give  me  leave  ;  here  lies  the  water,  good  : 
here  ftands  the  man,  good  :  if  the  man  go  to  this  water, 
and  drown  himfelf,  it  is,  will  he,  nill  he,  he  goes  ; 
mark  you  that :  but  if  the  water  come  to  him,  and 
drown  him,  he  drowns  not  himfelf.  Argal,  he,  that 
is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death,  fhortens  not  his  own 
life. 

2  Clown.  But  is  this  law  ? 

1  Clown.  Ay,  marry  is't,  crowner's  queft-law. 

2  Clown.  Will  you  ha'  the  truth  on't  ?  if  this  had  not 
been  a  gentlewoman,  fhe  mould  have  been  buried  out 
of  chriftian  burial. 

1  Clown.  Why,  there  thou  fay 'ft.  And  the  more 
pity,  that  great  folk  ihould  have  countenance  in  this 
world  to  drown  or  hang  themfelves,  more  than  other 
chriftians.  Come,  my  fpade  ;  there  is  no  ancient  gen- 
tlemen but  gardeners,  ditchers,  and  grave-makers  j  they 
hold  up  Ada?ni  prcfeiiion. 

2  Clown.  Was  he  a  gentleman  ? 

1  Clown.  He  was  the  lint,  that  ever  bore  arms. 

2  Clown,  Why,  he  had  none. 

1  Clown.  What,  art  a  heathen  ?  how  doll  thou  un- 
derhand the  Scripture?  the  Scripture  fays,  Adam digg'd ; 
could  he  dig  without  arms  ?  FI1  put  another  queition  to 
thee  ;  if  thou  anfwereit  me  not  to  the  purpofe,  confefs 
thy  felf  

2  Clown.  Go  to. 

1  Clown.  What  is  he  that  builds  ftronger  than  either 
the  mafon,  the  fhip-wright,  or  the  carpenter  ? 

2  Clown.  The  gallows -maker  1  for  that  frame  out- 
lives a  thoufand  tenants. 

1  Clown, 
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1  Clown.  I  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith;  the  gal- 
lows does  well ;  but  how  does  it  well  ?  it  doe3  well  to 
thole  that  do  ill  :  now  thou  doll  ill,  to  fay  the  gallows 
is  built  Wronger  than  the  church ;  argal,  the  gallows 
may  do  well  to  thee.  To't  again,  come. 

2  Clown.  Who  builds  ftrongcr  than  a  mafon,  a  fhip- 
wright,  or  a  carpenter  ?  

1  Clown.  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke. 

2  Clown,  Marry,  now  I  can  tell. 

1  Clown.  To't. 

2  Clown.  Mafr,  I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio,  at  a  dijfance. 

i  Clown.  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it  ;  for 
your  dull  afs  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating  ;  and, 
when  you  are  ask'd  this  queftion  next,  fay,  a  grave* 
maker.  The  houfes,  he  makes,  laft  'till  dooms-day  : 
go,  get  thee  to  Tougban,  and  fetch  me  a  ftoup  of  liquor. 

[Exit  2  Clown* 

He  digs,  and  fings. 

In  youth  when  I  did  love,  did  love,  (28) 

Methought,  it  was  very  fweet  ; 
To  contract,  oh,  the  ti?ne  for,  a,  my  behove. 
Oh,  me  thought,  there  was  nothing  meet. 

Ham.  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  bufinefs,  that 
he  lings  at  Grave- making  ? 

Hor.  Cuftom  hath  made  it  to  him  a  property  of  ea- 
finefs. 

Ham.  'Tis  e'en  fo;  the  hand  of  little  imployment 
hath  the  daintier  fenfe. 

(2?)  In  Tow,'],  when  I  did  love,  Sec  ]  The  Three  Stanza  s, 
fang  here  by  the  Gr*ve-dif£er9  are  extra&ed,  with  a  flight  Va- 
lium n,  from  a  little  Poem,  CtU'd,  The  ^iged  Lover  renounceth 
Live :  written  by  Henry  Howard  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  flouiilli'd 
in  the  Rei^n  cf  King  Henry  VIII.  and  who  was  beheaded  in 
J  547;  ca  a  ffcoift'd  Accufaion  of  Tieafon. 


Clown 
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Clown  fings. 

But  age,  with  his  Jlealing  fteps, 

Hath  clairfd  me  in  his  clutch : 
And  hath  flipped  me  into  the  land9 

As  if  I  had  never  been  fuch. 

Ham.  That  {bull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could  fing 
once ;  how  the  knave  jowles  it  to  the  ground,  as  if  it 
were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that  did  the  firft  murther  !  this 
might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  this  afs  o'er- 
offices  ;  one  that  would  circumvent  God,  might  it 
not  ? 

Hor.  It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Or  of  a  courtier,  which  could  fay,  "  good- 
"  morrow,  fweet  lord  ;  how  doll  thou,  good  lord  ?  " 
this  might  be  my  lord  fuch  a  one,  that  prais'd  my  lord 
fuch  a  one's  horfe,  when  he  meant  to  beg  it ;  might 
it  not  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  fo  :  and  now  my  lady  Worm's, 
chaplefs,  and  knockt  about  the  mazzard  with  a  fex- 
ton's  fpade.  Here's  a  fine  revolution,  if  we  had  the 
trick  to  fee't.  Did  thefe  bones  coft  no  more  the  breed- 
ing, but  to  play  at  loggats  with  'em?  mine  ake  to 
think  on't. 

Clown  fings. 

A  pick-axe  and  a  fpade,  a  fpade. 

For,  —  and  a  Jhrouding  Jbeet  ! 
O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  fuch  a  guejl  is  meet. 

Ham.  There's  another :  why  may  not  that  be  the  fcull 
of  a  lawyer  ?  where  be  his  quiddits  now?  his  quillets  ? 
his  cafes  ?  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks  ?  why  does  he  fufFer 
this*  rude  knave  now  to  knock  him  about  the  fconce  with 
a  dirty  (hovel,  and  will  not  tell  him  of  his  action  of 
battery  ?  hum !  this  fellow  might  be  in's  time  a  great 
■buyer 'of  land,  with  his  ftatutes,  his  recognizances,  his 

fines, 
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fines,  his  double  vouchers,  his  recoveries.  Is  this  the 
fine  of  his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries,  to 
have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt  ?  will  his  vouchers  vouch 
him  no  more  of  his  purchafes,  and  double  ones  too,  I 
than  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  pair  of  indentures  ?  j 
the  very  conveyances  of  his  lands  will  hardly  lye  in 
this  box  ;  and  mull  the  inheritor  himfelf  have  no 
more  ?  ha  ? 

Hor.  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Is  not  parchment  made  of  fheep-skins  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calve-skins too. 

Ham.  They  are  fheep  and  calves  that  feek  out  affu- 
rsnce  in  that.    I  will  fpeak  to  this  fellow  :  Whofe  ' 
Grave's  this,  Sirrah  ? 

Clown.  Mine,  Sir  

O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 


Ham.  I  think,  it  be  thine,  indeed,  for  thou  Heft  in't. 

Clown.  You  lie  out  on't,  Sir,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
yours  ;  for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in't,  yet  it  is  mine. 

Ham.  Thou  doft  lie  in't,  to  be  in't,  and  fay,  'tis 
thine  :  'tis  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick,  therefore 
thou  ly'ft. 

Clown.  'Tis  a  quick  lie,  Sir,  'twill  away  again  from 

me  to  you. 

Ham.  What  man  doft  thou  dig  it  for  ? 

Clown.  For  no  rnr.n,  Sir. 

Ham.  What  woman  then  ? 

Clown.  For  none  neither. 

Ham.  Who  is  to  be  buried  in't  ? 

Clown.  One,  that  was  a  woman,  Sir  ;  but,  reft  her 
foul,  fhe's  dead.  „ 

Ham.  How  abfolute  the  knave  is  ?  we  muft  fpeak  by 
the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.  By  the  lord, 
Horatio,  thefe  three  years  I  have  taken  note  of  it,  the 
age  is  grown  fo  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the  peafant 
comes  fo  near  the  heel  of  our  courtier,  he  galb  his  kibe. 
Kow  long  haft  thou  been  a  grave-maker  ? 
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Clown.  Of  all  the  days  Teh'  year,  I  came  to't  that 
day  that  our  lafl  King  Hamlet  o'er  came  Fortinhras. 
Ham.  How  long  is  that  iince  ? 

Clown,  Cannot  you  tell  that  ?  every  fool  can  tell  that : 
it  was.that  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  was  born,  he 
that  was  mad,  and  fent  into  England- 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  why  was  he  fent  into  England ? 

Clown.  Why,  becaufe  he  was  mad  ;  he  mall  reco- 
ver his  wits  there  ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  it's  no  great  matter 
there. 

Ham.  Why? 

Clown.  'Twill  not  be  feen  in  him there  the  men  arc 
as  mad  as  he. 
Ham.  How  came  he  mad  ? 
Clown.  Very  ftrangely,  they  fay. 
Ham.  How  (Irangely  ? 
Clown.  Faith,  e'en  with  lofing  his  wits. 
Ham.  Upon  what  ground  ? 

Clown.  Why,  here,  in  Denmark.  I  have  been  fexton 
here,  man  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

Ham.  How  long  will  a  man  lie  iW  earth  ere  he  rot? 

Clown.  F faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he  die,  (as 
we  have  many  pocky  coarfes  now-a-days,  that  will 
fcarce  hold  the  laying  in)  he  will  laft  you  fome  eight 
year,  or  nine  year  ;  a  tanner  will  lait  you  nine  years. 

Ham.  Why  he,  more  than  another  ? 

Ham.  Why,  Sir,  his  hide  is  fo  tann'd  with  his  trade, 
that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while.  And  your 
water  is  a  fore  decayer  of  your  whorfon  dead  body. 
Here's  a  fcull  now  has  lain  in  the  earth  three  and  twen- 
ty years. 

Ham.  Whofe  was  it  ? 

Clown.  A  whorfon  mad  fellow's  it  was ;  whofe  do 
you  think  it  was  ? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not. 

Clown.  A  peftilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue!  he 
pour'd  a  flaggon  of  Rhenim  on  my  head  once.  This 
fame  fcull,  Sir,  was  ToriciU  fcull,  the  King's  jeiler. 

Ham.  This  ? 

Clown.  E'en  that. 

Ham. 
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Ham.  Alas,  poor  Yorick !  I  knew  him,  Horatio,  a 
fellow  of  infmite  jell ;  of  moil  excellent  fancy  :  he  hath 
borne  me  on  his  back  a  thoufand  times :  and  now  how 
abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is !  my  gorge  rifes  at  it. 
Here  hung  thofe  lips,  that  I  have  kifs'd  I  know  not  how 
oft.  Where  be  your  gibes  now?  your  gambols  ?  your 
fongs  ?  your  flames  of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  fet 
the  table  in  a  roar  ?  not  one  now,  to  mock  your  own 
grinning  ?  quite  chap-fallen  ?  now  get  you  to  my  lady's 
chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to 
this  favour  fhe  muft  come  ;  make  her  laugh  at  that  — 
Pr'ythee,  Horatio,  tell  me  one  thing. 

Hor.  What's  that,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  Doft  thou  think,  Alexander  look'd  o'  this  fafhi- 
on  i'th'  earth  ? 
Hor.  E'en  fo. 

Ham.  And  fmelt  fo,  puh  ?  [Smelling  to  the  Scull. 
Hor.  E'en  fo,  my  lord. 

Ham.  To  what  bafc  ufes  we  may  return,  Horatio  ! 
v/hy  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dull  of  Alex- 
ander, 'till  he  And  it  flopping  a  bung-hole  ? 

Hor.  'Twere  to  confider  too  curioufly,  to  confider  fo. 

Ham.  No,  faith,  not  a  jot :  But  to  follow  him  thither 
with  modefly  enough,  and  likelihood  to  lead  it ;  as  thus  : 
Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  buried,  Alexander  re- 
turned* to  dull ;  the  dull  is  earth  ;  of  earth  we  make 
lome ;  and  why  of  that  lome,  whereto  he  was  converted, 
might  they  rot  flop  a  beer-barrel  ? 
Imperial  C<efar,  dead  and  turn'd  to  clay, 
Alight  flop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  : 
Oh,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe, 
Should  patch  a  wall,  t'  expel  the  winter's  flaw  ! 
But  toft !  but  foft,  a  while  —  here  comes  the  King, 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Laertes,  and  a  coffin,  with  Lords, 
and  Priejls,  attendant. 

The  Queen,  the  Courtiers.  What  is  that  they  follow, 
And  with  fuch  maimed  rites?  this  doth  betoken, 
The  coarfe,  they  follow,  did  with  defperate  hand 
Foredo  its  own  life ;  'twas  of  fome  eilate. 

Couch 
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Couch  we  a  while,  and  mark. 
Laer.  What  ceremony  elfe  ? 

Ham.  That  is  Laertes,  a  moll  noble  youth  :  mark  — 
Laer.  What  ceremony  elfe  ? 
Priejl.  Her  obfequies  have  been  To  far  enlarg'd 
As  we  have  warranty  ;  her  death  was  doubtful ; 
And  but  that  great  Command  o'er-fways  the  order, 
She  mould  in  ground  unfanctified  have  lodg'd 
'Till  the  laft  Trump.    For  charitable  prayers, 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles,  fhould  be  thrown  on  her; 
Yet  here  ihe  is  allow'd  her  virgin  rites, 
Her  maiden-ftrewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial. 

Laer.  Muft  no  more  be  done  ? 
Prieji.  No  more  be  done  ! 
We  fhould  profane  the  fervice  of  the  dead, 
To  fing  a  Requiem,  and  fuch  Reft  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  fouls. 

Laer.  Lay  her  i'th'  earth  ; 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flefh 
May  violets  fpring  !  I  tell  thee,  churlifli  prieft, 
A  miniftring  angel  mall  my  fifter  be, 
When  thou  lieft  howling. 

Ham.  What,  the  fair  Ophelia  f 
Queen.  Sweets  to  the  fv/eet,  farewel  ? 
I  hop'd,  thou  mould1!!  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife  ; 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  fweet  maid, 
And  not  have  lirew'd  thy  Grave. 

Laer.  O  treble  woe 
Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  curfed  head, 
Whofe  wicked  deed  thy  moil  ingenious  fenfe 
Depriv'd  thee  of!  Hold  off  the  earth  a  while, 
'Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  my  arms ; 

[Laertes  leaps  into  the  Grave. 
Now  pile  your  dufl  upon  the  quick  and  dead, 
'Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made, 
T'  o'er-top  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyifh  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

Ham.  {difco<vering  him/elf.]  What  is  he,  whofe  griefs 
Bear  fuch  an  ernphafis  ?  whofe  phrafe  of  forrow 

Conjures 
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Conjures  the  wandring  ftars,  and  makes  them  ftand 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers  ?  this  is  I, 

[Hamlet  leaps  into  the  Grave. 

Hamlet  the  Dane, 

Laer.  The  Devil  take  thy  fcul  !  {Grappling  with  him. 

Ham.  Thou  pray 'I!  rot  well. 
I  pr'ythee,  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat 
For  though  I  am  not  fplenitive  and  ram  ; 
Yet  have  I  in  me  fomething  dangerous, 
Which  Jet  thy  wifdom  fear.    Hold  off  thy  hand. 

King.  Pluck  them  afunder  ■ 

Queen.  Hamlet,  Hamlet 

Hor.  Good  my  lord,  be  quiet. 

[The  attendants  part  them* 

Ham.  Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme. 
Until  my  eye-lids  will  no  longer  wag. 

Queen.  Oh  my  Ton  !  what  theme  ? 

Ham.  I  lov'd  Ophelia ;  forty  thoufand  brothers 
Could  not  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
Make  up  my  fum.  What  "wilt  thou  do  for  her  ? 

King.  O,  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 

Queen.  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 

Ham.  Come,  mew  me  what  thou'lt  do. 
Woo't  weep  ?  woo't  fight  ?   woo't  fall  ?  woo't  tear 
thy  felf  ? 

Woo't  drink  up  Eifel,  eat  a  croccdile  ?  (29) 

I'll 

(29)  Would  drink^up  Efill,  *at  a  Crocodile  ?  ]  This  Word  has 
thro1  all  the  Editions  been  diftinguifh'd  by  /fa//V/^Chara&er$, 
as  if  it  were  the  proper  Name  of  fome  River:  and  fo,  I  dare 
fay,  all  the  Editors  have  from  time  to  time  underftood  it  to 
be.  But  then  this  muft  be  fome  River  in  Denmark  5  and  there 
is  none  there  fo  call'd  j  nor  is  there  any  near  it  in  Name, 
that  1  knew  of,  but  rjfet,  from  which  the  Province  of  Over- 
yjfel  derives  its  Title  in  the  German  Flanders.  Befides,  Eamltt 
is  not  propofing  any  Impofllbilities  to  Laertes,  as  the  drink- 
ing up  a  River  would  be  :  but  he  rather  feems  to  mean,  Wilt 
thou  refolve  to  do  things  the  moft  fliocking  and  diftafteful  to 
human  Natuic?  and,  behold,  I  am  as  icfolutc.  I  am  perfuaded, 
the  Toet  wrote  j 

Wit* 
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Til  do't.  — Do' it  thou  come  hither  but  to  whine  ? 
To  out-face  me  with  leaping  in  her  Grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her  ;  and  To  will  I ; 
And  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us,  'till  our  ground, 
Singeing  his  pate  againfl  the  burning  Zone, 
Make  Offa  like  a  wart !  nay,  an  thou'it  mouth, 
I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

£)ueen.  This  is  meer  madnefs ; 
And  thus  a  while  the  Fit  will  work  on  him  : 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  difclos'd, 
His  filence  will  fit  drooping. 

Ham.  Hear  you,  Sir  

What  is  the  reafon  that  you  ufe  me  thus  ? 

I  lov'd  you  ever  ;  but  it  is  no  matter  — 

Let  Hercules  himfelf  do  what  he  may, 

The  cat  will  mew,  the  dog  will  have  his  day.  [Exit. 

King.  I  pray  you,  good  Horatio,  wait  upon  him. 

[Exit  Hor. 

Strengthen  your  patience  in  our  laft  night's  fpeech. 

[To  Laertes. 

We'll  put  the  matter  to  the  prefent  pufh. 

Good  Gertrude,  fet  fome  watch  over  your  fon  : 

This  Grave  mall  have  a  living  Monument. 

An  hour  of  quiet  Ihortly  mall  we  fee  ; 

'Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be.  [Exeunt. 

Wilt  drinks  up  Eifcl,  eat  a  Crocodile  f 
i»  t.  Wilt  thou  fwallow  down  large  Draughts  of  Vinegar  f  The 
Proportion,  indeed,  is  not  very  grand  ;  but  the  doing  it 
might  be  as  diflaiteful  and  unfavoury,  as  eating  the  Flcfli  of 
a  Crocodile.  And  now  there  is  neither  an  ImpoflGbility,  nor  an 
lAntidimAx  :  and  the  Lownefs  of  the  Idea  is  in  fome  meafure 
xemoY'd  by  the  uncommon  Term, 
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SCENE  changes  to  a  Hall,  in  the  Palace 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ham.  Q  O  much  for  this,   now  mall  you  fee  the 

i3  other. 
You  do  remember  all  the  circumftance  ? 

Hor.  Remember  it,  my  lord  ?] 

Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  righting, 
That  would  not  let  me  fleep  ;  methought,  I  lay 
Worfe  than  the  mutines  in  the  Bilboes ;  Rafhnefs 
(And  prais'd  be  rafhnefs  for  it)  lets  us  know, 
Our  indifcretion  fometimes  ferves  us  well, 
When  our  deep  plots  do  fail ;  and  that  fheuld  teach  us, 
There's  a  Divinity  that  Ihapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

Hor.  That  is  moft  certain. 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin, 
My  fea-gown  fcarft  about  me,  in  the  dark  ' 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them  ;  had  my  defire, 
Finger'd  their  packet,  and  in  fine  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again  ;  making  fo  bold 
(My  fears  forgetting  manners)  to  unfeal 
Their  grand  CommifTicn,  where  I  found,  Horatio, 
A  royal  knavery ;  an  exaft  Command, 
Larded  with  many  feveral  forts  of  reafons, 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too, 
With,  ho  !  fuch  buggs  and  goblins  in  my  life  ; ) 
That  on  the  fupervize,  no  leifure  bated, 
No,  not  to  flay  the  grinding  of  the  ax, 
My  head  mould  be  flruck  off. 
Hor.  Is't  pofi-ble? 

Ham.  Here's  the  commiflion,  read  it  at  more  leifure  j 
But  wilt  thou  hear  now  how  1  did  proceed  ? 

Hor.  I  befeech  you. 

Ham.  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villany, 
(Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue,  to  my  Bane  (30) 

They 

{}c)  Bein*  thui  iemttcd  round  with  villains, 

L'er  I  could  make  a  Prologue  to  my  Brains, 
They  bad  begun  the  flay*    I  fate  me  down,  &C] 

This 
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They  had  begun  the  Play  :)  I  fate  me  down,  ] 
Devrs'd  a  new  commiffion,  wrote  it  fair  : 
(I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  Statifts  do, 
A  bafenefs  to  write  fair  ;  and  laboured  much 
How  to  forget  that  Learning  ;  but,  Sir,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  fervice ; )  wilt  thou  know 
Th'  effect  of  what  I  wrote  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ha??i.  An  earner!  conjuration  from  the  King, 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary, 
As  love  between  them,  like  the  palm,  might  flourim, 
As  peace  Ihould  ftill  her  wheaten  garland  wear,  (3 1 ) 

This  Faflage  is  certainly  corrupt  both  in  the  Text  and 
Pointing.  Making  a  Prologue  to -his  Brains  is  fuch  a  Phrafe  as 
Shakespeare  would  never  have  us'd,  to  mean,  e"re  I  could 
form  my  Thoughts  in  making  a  Prologue,  I  communicated  my 
Doubts  to  my  two  ingenious  Friends  Mr.  Warbunon  and 
Mr.  Bifiop,  and  by  their  Afliftance,  I  hope,  I  have  reform' d 
the  whole  to  the  Author's  Intention.  The  Senfe  is,  plainly, 
this  "  Being  thus  in  their  Snares,  e're  I  could  make  a  Pro- 
"  logue  (take  the  leaft  previous  Step)  to  ward  otf  Danger, 
"  they  had  begun  the  Play  (put  their  Schemes  in  A&ion) 
"  which  was  to  terminate  in  my  Deftru&ion. " 

(31)  kAs  Peace  fhoald  jlill  her  wheaten  Garland  wear, 

yAnd  fland  a  Comma  'tween  their  dimities,  8cc.  ] 
Peace  is  finely  and  properly  perfonaliz'd  here,  as  the  God- 
defs  of  good  League  and  Friendfhip  :  but  what  Ideas  can 
we  form  of  her  ftanding  as  a  Comma,  or  Stop,  betwixt  theic 
Amities?  I  am  fure,  (he  (lands  rather  like  a  Cypher,  in  this 
Reading.   I  have  no  Doubt,  but  the  Poet  wrote 5 
sAnd  ftani  a  Commere  'tween  their  ^Amities  ; 
i.      a  Guarantee,  a  Common   Mother.    Nothing  can  be 
more  piclurefque  than  this  Image  of  Peace's  landing  dreft  ia 
her  wheaten  Garland  between  the  two  Princes,  and  extending 
a  Hand  to  each.    In  this  Equipage  and  Office  we  frequently 
fee  her  on  Roman  Coins:  particularly,  on  two  exhibited  by 
Baron  Spanheim',  one  of  ^uguftus,  and  the  other  of  Vefpa- 
dan.    The  Poets  likewife  image  to  us  Peace  holding  an  Eaje 
of  Corn,  as  an  Emblem  of  Plenty.   Tibull.  lib.  I.  Eieg.  x. 
ott  nobis,  Pax  alma,  vtni,  fpicaaiQj  tcneto. 

Mt.Warbftrton. 
And 
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And  ftand  a  Commere  'tween  their  amities ; 
And  many  fuch  like  As*  s  of  great  charge  ; 
That  on  the  view  and  knowing  thefe  contents, 
Without  debatement  further,  more  or  lefs, 
He  mould  the  bearers  pat  to  fudden  death, 
Not  fhriving-time  allow'd. 

Hor.  How  was  this  feal'd  ? 

Hor.  Why,  ev'n  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant } 
I  had  my  father's  Signet  in  my  purfe, 
Which  was  the  moiel  of  that  Danijb  feal  : 
I  folded  the  Writ  up  in  form  of  th'  other, 
Subfcribfd  it,  gave  th'  imprefiion,  plac'd  it  fafely, 
The  changeling  never  known  ;  now,  the  next  day 
Was  our  fea-fight,  and  what  to  this  was  fequent 
Thou  know' it.  already. 

Hor.  So,  Guildenjiern  and  RoJincrant%  go  to't. 

Ham.  Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this  employ- 
ment.   

They  are  not  near  my  confeience  ;  their  defeat 
Doth  by  their  own  infinuation  grow  : 
'Tis  dangerous  when  the  hafer  nature  comes 
Between  the  pafs,  and  fell  incenfed  points, 
Of  mighty  oppofues. 

Hor.  Why,  what  a  King  is  this ! 

Ham,  Does  it  not,  think'il  thou,  ftand  me  now  upon? 
He  that  hath  kill'd  my  King,  and  whor'd  my  mother, 
Popt  in  between  th1  election  and  my  hopes, 
Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life, 
And  with  fuch  cozenage  ;  is*t  not  perfect  confeience, 
To  quit  him  with  this  arm  ?  and  is' t  not  to  be  damn'd, 
To  l  et  this  canker  of  cur  nature  come 
In  further  evil  ? 

Hor.  It  mult  be  fhortly  known  to  him  from  England, 
What  is  the  hTue  of  the  bufinefs  there. 

Ham.  It  will  be  fhort. 
The  Interim 's  mine  ;  and  a  man's  life's  no  more 
Than  to  fay,  one. 

But  I  am  very  forry,  good  Horatio , 
That  to  Laertes  I  forget  my  felf ; 
For  by  the  image  of  my  caufe  I  fee 
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The  portraiture  of  his ;  I'll  court  his  favour  ; 
But,  fure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
Jnto  a  tow' ring  paflion. 

Her.  Peace,  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Ofrick. 

Ofr.  Your  lordfhip  is  right  welcome  back  to  Den- 
mark. 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  Sir.  Doft  know  this  wa- 
ter-fly ? 
Hor.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Ham.  Thy  ftate  is  the  more  gracious ;  for  'tis  a  vice 
to  know  him  :  he  hath  much  land,  and  fertile  ;  let  a 
bcaft  be  lord  of  beafts,  and  his  crib  mail  ftand  at  the 
King's  mefle  ;  'tis  a  chough  ;  but,  as  I  fay,  fpacious  in 
the  poffeflion  of  dirt. 

Ofr.  Sweet  lord,  if  your  lordfhip  were  at  leifure,  I 
fhould  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his  Majefty. 

Ham.  I  will  receive  it  with  all  diligence  of  fpirit :  your 
bonnet  to  his  right  ufe,  'tis  for  the  head. 

Ofr.  I  thank  your  lordfhip,  'tis  very  hot. 

Ham.  No,  believe  me,  'tis  very  cold ;  the  wind  is 
northerly. 

Ofr.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 

Ham.  But  yet,  methinks,  it  is  very  fultry,  and  hot  for 
my  complexion. 

Ofr.  Exceedingly,  my  lord,  it  is  very  fultry,  as  'twere, 
I  cannot  tell  how  :  —  My  lord,  his  Majefty  bid  me  fig- 
nify  to  you,  that  he  has  laid  a  great  wager  on  your  head  : 
Sir,  this  is  the  matter  

Ham.  I  befeech  you,  remember  — 

Ofr.  Nay,  in  good  faith,  for  mine  eafe,  in  good  faith  : 
—  Sir,  here  is  newly  come  to  Court  Laertes;  (32)  be- 
lieve 

(32)  Sir,  here  is  newly  come  to  Court  Laertes.]  I  have  r*- 
floi'dhere  feveral  fpeeches  from  the  elder  Quarto's,  which  were 
omitted  in  the  Folio  Editions,  and  which  Mr.  Pope  has  like- 
I  wife  thought  fit  to  fink  upon  us.  They  appear  to  me  very  well 
I worthy  not  to  be  loft,  as  they  throughly  (hew  the  foppery 
!    Vol.  VIII.  K  and 
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lieve  me,  an  abfolute  Gentleman,  full  of  moll  ex- 
cellent Differences,  of  very  foft  fociety,  and  great  mew  : 
Indeed,  to  fpeak  feelingly  of  him,  he  is  the  card  or  Ca- 
lendar of  gentry ;  for  you  fhall  find  in  him  the  conti- 
nent of  what  part  a  gentleman  would  fee. 

Ham.  Sir,  his  dehnement  fuffers  no  perdition  in  you, 
tho'  I  know,  to  divide  him  inventorially  would  dizzy  ■ 
the  arithmetick  of  memory  ;  and  yet  but  raw  neither 
in  refpeft  of  his  quick  fail:  But,  in  the  verity  of  ex- 
tolment,  I  take  him  to  be  a  Soul  of  great  article  ;  and 
his  infufion  of  fuch  dearth  and  rarenefs,  as,  to  make 
true  diction  of  him,  his  Semblable  is  his  mirrour  ;  ar:i, 
who  elfe  would  trace  him,  his  umbrage,  nothing 
more. 

Ofr.  Your  Lordlhip  fpeaks  moil  infallibly  of  him. 
Bam.  The  Concernancy,  Sir?—  Why  do  we  wrap 
the  Gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ? 

[71?  Horatio. 

Ofr.  Sir,  

Hor.  Is't  not  pofiible  to  underftend  in  another  tongue  ? 
you  will  do't,  Sir,  rarely. 

Ham.  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gentle- 
man ? 

Ofr.  Of  Laertes  ? 

Hor.  His  purfe  is  empty  already  :  all's  golden  words 
are  fpent. 

Ham.  Of  him,  Sir. 

Ofr.  I  know,  you  are  not  ignorant,  — 

Ham.  I  would,  you  did,  Sir  ;  yet,  in  faith,  if  you 
did,  it  would  not  much  approve  me.  —  Well,  Sir. 

Ofr.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence  La- 
ertes is. 

Ham.  I  dare  not  confefs  that,  left  I  fhould  compare 
with  him  in  excellence  :  but  to  know  a  man  well,  were 
to  knew  himfelf. 

Ofr.  I  mean,  Sir,  for  his  weapon  :  but  in  the  Inl- 
and ArTe&ation  of  Ofrick,,  and  the  Humour  and  AdJrtfs  of 
Hamlet  in  accofting  the  other  at  once  in  his  own  Vein  and 
Style, 

putatioii 
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putation  laid  on  him  by  them  im  his  Meed,  he's  unfel- 
low'd. 

Ham.  What's  his  weapon  ? 

Ofr.  Rapier  and  dagger. 

Ham.  That's  two  of  his  weapons ;  but  well. 

Ofr.  The  King,  Sir,  has  wag'd  with  him  fix  Barbary 
horfes,  againil  the  which  he  has  impon'd,  as  I  take  it, 
fix  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their  afligns*  as 
girdle,  hangers,  and  fo  :  three  of  the  carriages,  in  faith, 
are  very  dear  to  fancy,  very  refponfive  to  the  hilts, 
mofl  delicate  carriages,  and  of  very  liberal  conceit. 

Ham.  What  call  you  the  carriages  ? 

Hor.  I  knew,  you  mufl  be  edified  by  the  Margent, 
e'er  you  had  done.  \afide, 

Ofr.  The  carriages,  Sir,  are  the  hangers. 

Ham.  The  phrafe  would  be  more  germane  to  the 
matter,  if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  fides ;  I  would* 
it  might  be  hangers  'till  then.  But,  on ;  fix  Barbary. 
horfes  againil  fix  French  fwords,  their  afligns,  and 
three  liberal-conceited  carriages ;  that's  the  French 
beet  againil  the  Dantjh  ;  why  is  this  impon'd,  as  you 
call  it  ? 

Ofr.  The  King,  Sir,  hath  laid,  that  in  a  Dozen  Paf- 
fes  between  you  and  him,  he  (hall  not  exceed  you  three 
hits ;  he  hath  laid  on  twelve  for  nine,  and  it  would  come 
to  immediate  tryal,  if  your  lorfhip  would  vouchfafe  the 
anfwer. 

Ham.  How  if  I  anfwer,  no  ? 

Ofr.  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  oppofition  of  your  perfon 
in  tryal. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  Hall ;  If  it  pleafe 
his  Majelly,  'tis  the  breathing  time  of  day  with  me; 
let  the  foils  be  brought,  the  gentleman  willing,  and 
the  King  hold  his  purpofe,  I  will  win  for  him  if  I 
can  :  if  not,  I'll  gain  nothing  but  my  fhame,  and  the 
edd  hits. 

Ofr.  Shall  I  deliver  you  fo  ? 

Ham.  To  this  effect,  Sir,  after  what  flourifli  your 
nature  will. 

Ofr.  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lordlhip.  [Exit. 

K  z  Ham* 
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Ham.  Yours,  yours ;  he  does  well  to  commend  it  him- 
felf,  there  are  no  tongues  elfe  for's  turn. 

Hor.  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  fhell  on  his 
head. 

Ham.  He  did  fo,  Sir,  with  his  dug  before  he  fuck'd  it: 
thus  has  he  (and  many  more  of  the  fame  breed,  that,  I 
know,  the  drcffy  age  dotes  on)  only  got  the  tune  of  the 
time,  and  outward  habit  of  encounter,  a  kind  of  yefty 
collection,  which  carries  them  through  and  through  the 
nioft  fond  and  winnowed  opinions ;  and  do  but  blow 
them  to  their  tryals,  the  bubbles  are  out. 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  My  lord,  his  Majelty  commended  him  to  you 
by  young  Ofrick,  who  brings  back  to  him,  that  you  at- 
tend him  in  the  Hall ;  he  fends  to  know  if  your  pleafure 
hold  to  play  with  Laertes,  or  that  you  will  take  longer 
time  ? 

Ham.  I  am  conftant  to  my  purpofes,  they  follow  the 
King's  pleafure  ;  if  his  fitnefs  fpeaks,  mine  is  ready,  now, 
or  whenfoever,  provided  I  be  fo  able  as  now. 

Lord.  The  King,  and  Queen,  and  all  are  coming 
down, 

Ham  In  happy  time. 

Lord.  The  Queen  defires  you  to  ufe  fome  gentle  en- 
tertainment to  Laertes,  before  you  fall  to  play. 

Ham.  She  well  inftructs  me.  {Exit  Lord. 

Hor.  You  will  lofe  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  do  not  think  fo ;  fmce  he  went  into  France,  I 
have  been  in  continual  practice;  I  mall  win  at  the  odds. 
But  thou  wouldft  not  think  how  ill  all's  here  about  my 
heart  but  it  is  no  matter. 

Hor.  Nay,  my  good  lord. 

Ham.  It  is  but  foolery  ;  but  it  is  fuch  a  kind  of  gain- 
giving  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

Hor.  If  your  mind  diflike  any  thing,  obey  it.  I  will 
foreftal  their  repair  hither,  and  fay  you  are  not  fir. 

Ham.  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury  ;  there  is  a  fpecial 
providence  in  the  fall  of  a  fparrow.  If  it  be  now,  'tis 
»ot  to  come  ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now  :  if  it 

be 
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be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come  ;  the  readinefs  is  all.  Since 
no  man  has  aught  of  what  he  leaves,  what  is't  to  leave 
betimes  ? 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Laertes  and  lords,  Ofrick,  with 
other  attendants  with  foils,  and  gantlets,  A  table, 
and Jlaggons  of  nvine  on  it. 

King.  Come,  Hamlet,  come,  and  take  this  hand  from 
me. 

Ham.  Give  me  your  pardon,  Sir  ;  I've  done  you' 
wrong ; 

But  pardon' t,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 
This  prefence  knows,  and  you  mufl  needs  have  heard, 
How  I  am  punlfh'd  with  a  fore  diftraction. 
What  I  have  done, 

That  might  your  Nature,  Koncur,  and  Exception 
Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madnefs : 
Was't  Hamlet  wrong' d  Laertes  ?  never,  Hamlet. 
If  Hamlet  from  himielf  be  ta'en  away, 
And,  when  he's  not  himfelf.  does  wrong  Laertes, 
Then  Hamlet  does  it  not  ;  Hamlet  denies  it ; 
Who  does  it  then  ?  his  madnefs.   If 't  be  fo, 
Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wrong'd  ; 
His  madnefs  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 
Let  my  declaiming  from  a  purpos'd  Evil, 
Free  me  fo  far  in  your  moll  generous  thoughts, 
That  I  have  fliot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  houfe, 
And  hurt  my  brother. 

Laer.  I  am  fatisned  in  nature, 
Whofe  motive,  in  this  cafe,  mould  ftir  me  mofl 
To  my  revenge  :  but  in  my  terms  of  honour 
I  ftand  aloof,  and  will  no  reconcilement  ; 
'Till  by  fome  elder  mailers  of  known  honour 
I  have  a  voice,  and  prefident  of  peace, 
To  keep  my  name  ungor'd.    But  till  that  time, 
I  do  receive  your  offer'd  love  like  love, 
And  will  not  wrong  it. 

Ham.  I  embrace  it  freely, 
And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play. 
Give  us  the  foils. 

K  3  Laer* 
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Laer.  Come,  one  for  me. 

Ham.  I'll  be  your  foil,  Laertes  ;  in  mine  ignorance 
Your  skill  mall 'like  a  ftar  i'th'  darkeft  night 
Stick  fiery  off,  indeed. 

Laer.  You  mock  me,  Sir. 

Bam.  No,  by  this  hand. 

King.  Give  them  the  foils,  young  Ofrick. 
Hamlet,  you  knew  the  wager. 

Ham.  Well,  my  lord  ; 
Your  Grace  hath  laid  the  odds  oW  weaker  fide. 

King.  I  do  not  fear  it,  I  have  feen  you  both  : 
But  fince  he's  better'd,  we  have  therefore  odds. 

Laer.  This  is  too  heavy,  let  me  fee  another. 

Ham.   This  likes  me  well  ;   thefe  foils  have  all  a 
length.  [Prepares  to  play, 

Ofr.  Ay.  my  gocd  lord. 

King.  Set  me  the  Hoops  of  wine  upon  that  table  : 
If  Hamlet  gives  the  hilt,  or  fecond,  Kit, 
Or  quit  in  anfwer  of  the  third  exchange, 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  lira; 
The  King  fnall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath  : 
And  in  the  cup  an  Union  mall  he  throw,  (33) 

Richer 

(33)  xAnd  in  the  Cup  An  Onyx  O.all  he  throw, 

Richer  than  that  which  four  ftucejjive  -KJngt 
In  Denmark*;  Crown  haze  worn.]  This  is  a  various 
Reading  in  feveral  of  the  old  Copies  ;  but  Union  feems  to  me 
to  be  the  true  word,  for  feveral  reafons.  The  Onyx  is  a  fpe- 
cies  of  lucid  Stone,  of  which  the  Antients  made  both  Co- 
lumns and  Pavements  for  Ornament,  and  in  which  they  liks- 
wile  cut  Seals,  &c.  bur,  if  1  am  not  miftaken,  neither  the 
Onyx,  nor  Sardonyx,  are  Jewels  which  ever  found  Place  in  an 
Imperial  Crown.  On  the  other  hand,  an  Vnim  is  the  fineft 
loir  of  Pearl,  and  has  its  Place  in  all  Crowns  and  Coroners. 
Befides,  let  us  confider  what  the  King  fays  on  Hamlet's  giving 
Laertes  the  fiift  Hit. 

Star,  %ive  me  Dn'» kj  Hamlet,  this  Pearl  is  thine  f 
Hen's  to  thy  Health. 

Therefore,  if  an  Union  be  a  Tearl,  and  an  Onyx  a  Gemm,  Of 
Stone  quite  differing  in  its  Nature  from  Pearls}  the  King  fay- 
ing, 
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Richer  than  that  which  four  fucceflive  Kings 

In  Denmark's  Crown  have  worn.  Give  me  the  cups  ; 

And  let  :he  kettle  to  the  trumpets  fpeak, 

The  trumpets  to  the  cannoneer  without, 

The  cannons  to  the  heav'ns,  the  heav'ns  to  earth  : 

Now  the  King  drinks  to  Hamlet.  —  Come,  begin, 

And  you  the  Judges  bear  a  wary  eye. 

Ham.  Come  on,  Sir. 
-  Laer.  Come,  my  lord.  [They  flay. 

Ham.  One  » 

Laer.  No       ■■  ■  ■ 

Ham.  Judgment. 

Ofr.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 

Laer.  Well  again  — 

King.  Stay,  give  me  Drink.  Hamlet,  this  Pearl  is  thine, 
Here's  to  thy  health.   Give  him  the  cup. 

Trumpets  found,  Shot  goes  off. 
Ham.  1*11  play  this  bout  firft,  fet  it  by  a  while. 

\Jbey  play. 

Come  another  hit  what  fay  you? 

Laer.  A  touch,  a  touch,  1  do  confefs. 

King.  Our  Ton  fhall  win. 

Queen.  He's  fat,  and  leant  of  breath. 
Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows  ; 
The  Queen  caroufes  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good  Madam,  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

King.  Gertrude,  do  not  drink. 

Queen.  I  will,  my  lord  ;  I  pray  you,  pardon  me.' 

King.  It  it  the  poifon'd  cup,  it  is  too  late.  \ajide* 

Ham.  I  dare  not  drink  yet,  Madam,  by  and  by. 

Queen.  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 

Laer.  I'll  hit  him  now. 

King.  I  do  not  think't. 

Laer.  And  yet  it  is  alinoft  againft  my  conference. 

[Jfide. 

Ha?n.  Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes,  you  but  dally  ; 

ing,  that  Hamlet  has  earn'd  the  Pearl,  I  think,  amounts  to  a 
Demonftration  that  it  was  an  l^/oa-Pearl,  which  he  meant 
to  throw  into  the  Cup. 

K  4  I  pray, 
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I  pray  you,  pafs  with  your  bed  violence  ; 
I  am  afraid,  you  make  a  Wanton  of  me. 

Laer.  Say  you  fo  ?  come  on.  [Play, 

Ofr.  Nothing  neither  way. 

Laer.  Have  at  you  now. 

[Laertes  wounds  Hamlet;  then,  in  f cuffing,  they 
change  rapiers,  and  Hamlet  wounds  Laertes. 

King.  Part  them,  they  are  incens'd. 

Ham.  Nay,  come  again  — 

Ofr.  Look  to  the  Queen  there,  ho ! 

Hor.  They  bleed  on  both  fides.  How  is't,  my  lord  ? 

Ofr.  How  is't,  Laertes  f 

Laer.  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  my  own  fprindge, 

Ofrick  ; 

I'm  juflly  kilFd  with  mine  own  treachery, 

Ha?n.  How  does  the  Queen  ? 

King.  She  fwoons  to  fee  them  bleed. 

'^ueen.  No,  no,  the  drink,  the  drink  ■ 

Oh  my  dear  Hamlet,  the  drink,  the  drink,  -  . 

I  am  poifon'd   \£>ueen  dies. 

Ham.  Oh  villany  !  ho !  let  the  door  be  lock'd ; 
Treachery  !  feek  it  out  

Laer.  It  is  here,  Hamlet,  thou  art  flain, 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good. 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  of  life  ; 
The  treach'ious  inftrument  is  in  thy  hand,  (34) 
LTnbated  and  envenom'd  :  the  foul  practice 
Hath  turn'd  itfelf  on  me.    Lo,  here  I  lye, 

(34.)  The  treacherous  Inftrument  is  in  thy  band, 

Unbated  and  tnvenom*d.]  The  King  in  the  fourth  v4#, 
in  the  Scene  betwixt  him  and  Laertes,  fays  5 

—  So  that  with  eafe, 

Or  wish  a  little  fljujfling,  you  may  clwfe 
sA  Sword  unbaitcd,  and  in  a  raft  of  Praftifc 
'Require  him  for  your  F  .thrr. 
In  which  PaiTage  the  old  Folio's  read, 

Sword  unbitired  

which  makes  Nonfenfc  of  the  Place,  and  deftroys  the  Poet's 
Meaning.  V>,ha,ed  figniries,  unabated,  unlimited,  not  charg'd 
with  a  Button  as  Foils  axe. 

Never 
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Never  to  rife  again  ;  thy  mother's  poifon'd  ; 

I  can  no  more  the  King,  the  King's  to  blame. 

Ham.  The  point  envenom'd  too  ? 
Then  venom  do  thy  work.  [Stabs  the  King, 

AIL  Treafon,  treafon. 

King.  O  yet  defend  me,  friends,  I  am  but  hurt. 
Ham.   Here,   thou  inceftuous,  murth'rous,  damned 
Dane, 

Drink  off  this  potion  :  is  the  Union  here  ? 

Follow  my  mother.  [King  dies* 

Laer.  He  is  juftly  ferved. 

It  is  a  poifon  temper'd  by  himfelf. 

Exchange  forgivenefs  with  me,  noble  Hamlet ; 

Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  on  thee, 

Nor  thine  on  me  !  [Die si 

Ham.  Heav'n  make  thee  free  of  it !  I  follow  thee. 

I'm  dead,  Horatio  ;  wretched  Queen,  adieu  ! 

You  that  look  pale,  and  tremble  at  this  chance, 

That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  aft, 

Had  I  but  time,  (as  this  fell  Serjeant  death 

Is  Uriel:  in  his  arreft)  oh,  I  could  tell  you        m  ■ 

But  let  it  be  —  Horatio,  I  am  dead  ; 

Thou  liv'iF,  report  me  and  my  caufe  aright 

To  the  unfatisfled. 
Hor.  Never  believe  it. 

I'm  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane  ; 

Here's  yet  ibme  liquor  left. 

Ham.  As  th'  art  a  man, 
Give  me  the  cup  ;  let  go;  by  heav'n,  I'll  hav't. 
Oh  good  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name, 
Things  Handing  thus  unknown,  fhali  live  behind  me  ? 
If  thou  didft  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
Abfent  thee  from  felicity  a  while, 
And  in  this  harm  v/orld  draw  thy  breath  in  pain, 
To  tell  my  tale.      [March  afar  off,  and  Jhout  within, 
What  warlike  noife  is  this  h 
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Enter  Ofrick. 

Ofr.  Young  Fortinbras,  with  Conqueft  come  from 
Poland, 

To  the  AmbafTadors  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  volley. 

Ham.  O,  I  die,  Horatio  : 
The  potent  poifon  quite  o'e-growes  my  fpirit  5 
I  canxiot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England, 
But  I  do  prophefie,  th'  election  lights 
On  For  tin  bras ;  he  has  my  dying  voice  ; 
So  tell  him,  with  the  occurrents  more  or  lefs, 
Which  have  follicited.  —  The  reft  is  filence.  [Dies] 

Hor.  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart ;  good  night,  fweet 
Prince ; 

And  flights  of  angels  fing  thee  to  thy  Reft  ! 
Why  does  the  Drum  come  hither  ? 

Enter  Fortinbras,  and  Englifh  Ambajfadors,  with  drum, 
colours,  and  attendants. 

Fort.  Where  is  this  fight  ? 
Hor.  What  is  it  you  would  fee  ? 
If  aught  of  woe  or  wonder,  ceafe  your  fearch. 
Fort.   This  quarry  cries   on  havock.    Oh  proud 
death  ! 

What  feaft  is  tow'rd  in  thy  infernal  cell, 
That  thou  fo  many  Princes  at  a  fhot 
So  bloodily  haft  ftruck  ? 

Amb.  The  fight  is  difmal, 
And  our  affairs  from  England  come  too  late  f 
The  ears  are  fenfelefs,  that  fhould  give  us  hearing  ; 
To  tell  him,  his  commandment  is  fulfill'd, 
That  Rojincrantz  and  Guildenftern  are  dead : 
Where  mould  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

Hor.  Not  from  his  mouth, 
Had  it  th'  ability  of  life  to  thank  you  : 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death. 
But  fince  W  jump  upon  this  bloody  queflion, 
You  from  the  Polack  Wars,  and  you  from  England, 

Are 
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Are  here  arriv'd  ;  give  Order,  that  thefe  bodies 
High  on  a  Stage  be  placed  to  the  view, 
And  let  me  fpeak  to  th1  yet  unknowing  world, 
How  thefe  things  came  about.    So  mail  you  hear 
Of  cruel,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts  ; 
Of  accidental  judgments,  cafual  {laughters  s 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning,  and  forc'd  caufe  ; 
And,  in  this  uplhot,  purpoies  miftook, 
Fall'n  on  th'  inventors'  heads.    All  this  can  I 
Truly  deliver. 

Fort.  Let  us  hafte  to  hear  it, 
And  call  the  Noblefs  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  forrow  I  embrace  rny  fortune ; 
I  have  fome  rights  of  memory  in  this  Kingdom, 
Which,  now  to  claim  my  vantage  doth  invite  me, 

Hor.  Of  that  I  (hall  have  alfo  caufe  to  fpeak, 
And  from  his  mouth  whofe  voice  will  draw  on  more  :  (35) 
But  let  this  fame  be  prefently  perform'd, 
Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild,  left  more  mifchance 
On  plots  and  errors  happen. 

Fort,  Let  four  captains 
Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  foldier,  to  the  Stage ; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on, 
To  have  prov'd  moil:  royally.    And  for  his  paiTage, 

(35)  ^And  from  his  Mouth,  whofe  Voice  will  draw  no  more.'] 
This  is  the  Reading  of  the  old  Quarto's^  but  certainly  a  mif- 
taken  one.  We  fay,  a  Man  will  no  more  draw  Breath  ;  but  that 
a  Man's  Voice  will  draw  no  more,  is,  I  believe,  an  Expreflion 
without  any  Authority.  I  chufe  to  efpoufe  the  Reading  of  the 
Elder  Folio. 

^And  from  his  Mouth,  whofe  Voice  will  draw  On  more. 
And  this  is  the  Poet's  Meaning.  Hamlet,  juft  before  his  Death* 
had  fa  id  5 

But  I  do  prophefie,  th9  Election  lights 

On  Fortinbras:  He  has  my  dying  Voice y 

So  tell  him,  &c. 

Accordingly,  Horatio  here  delivers  that  Melfage;  and  very 
Jisftly  infers,  that  Hamlet's  Voice  will  be  feconded  by  others* 
and  procure  them  in  Favour  of  Fart  trim's  Succeilien. 

The- 
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The  Soldiers'  mufick,  and  the  rites  of  war 

Speak  loudly  for  him  — 

Take  up  the  body  :  fuch  a  fight  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  Ihews  much  amifs. 
Go,  bid  the  Soldiers  moot. 

[Exeunt,  inarching:  after  which t  a  peal  of 
Ordnanct  is  Jhot  off. 
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Dramatis 


Perfonse. 


DUKE  of  Venice. 

Brabantio,  a  noble  Venetian, 

Gratiano,  Brother  to  Brabantio. 

Xodovico,  Kinfman  to  Brabantio  and  Gratiano. 

Othello,  the  Moor,  General  for  the  Venetians  in  Cyprus, 

Caflio,  bis  Lieutenant-General. 

Iago,  Standard-hearer  to  Othello. 

Rodorigo,  a  foolijh  Gentleman,  in  love  with  Defdemona. 
Montano,  the  MooSs  Predeceffcr  in  the  Government  of 

Cyprus. 
Clown,  Servant  to  the  Mocr. 
Herald. 

Defdemona.  Daughter  to  Brabantio,  a nd  V/lfe  to  Othello, 

./Emilia,  Wife  to  Iago.: 

Bianca,  Curtezan,  Mifrefs  to  Caffio. 

Officers,  Gentlemen,  Mejfengers,  Muficians,  Sailor?, 

and  Attendants. 


SCENE,  for  the  Ftrji  Att,  in  Venice;  during 
the  rejl  of  the  lJlaj,  in  Cyprus, 


OTHELLO, 


The  Moor  (?/ Venice. 

a  c  T  I. 

SCENE,  a  Street  in  V  E  N I C  E, 


yr^mimm^  jf  ever  j      ^ream  0f  fuch  a  matter,  ab- 
hor me. 

Rod.  Thou  told'ft  me,  thou  didft  hold  him  in  thy 
hate. 

Iago.  Defpife  me, 
If  I  do  not.    Three  Great  ones  of  the  city, 
In  perfonal  fait  to  make  me  his  lieutenant, 
Off-cap' d  to  him  :  and,  by  the  faith  of  man, 
I  know  my  price,  Fm  worth  no  \vorfe  a  Place. 
Eat  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purpofe, 


Enter  Rodorigo  and  Iago. 

RODORIGO. 


Evades 
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Evades  them  with  a  bombaft  circumftance, 
Horribly  ftuft  with  epithets  of  war, 
And,  in  conclusion, 

Non-fuits  my  mediators.    "  Certes,  fays  he, 

"  I  have  already  chofe  my  officer.  " 

And  what  was  he  ? 

Forfooth,  a  great  arithmetician, 

One  Michael  CaJJto',^  ("the  Florentine's  (i) 

"  A  fellow  almoft  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife ;  ")  — 

That  never  fet  a  fquadron  in  the  field, 

Nor  the  divifion  of  a  battle  knows 

More  than  a  fpiniter  ;  but  the  bcokifti  theorick, 

(i)    Forfooth)  a  great  ^Arithmetician, 

One  Michael  Caflio,  a  Florentine, 

<A  Fellow  almoft  damn'd  in  a  fair  Wife.]  Thus  has  this 
PalTage  igncrantly  been  corrupted,  (as  Mr.  Warburton  likewife 
faw  with  me;)  by  falfe  Pointing,  and  an  Inadvertence  to  Mat- 
ter of  Fad,  thro'  the  whole  Gourfe  of  the  Editions.  By  the 
Bye,  this  Play  was  not  publLVd  even  fingly,  that  I  can  find, 
till  fix  Years  after  the  Author's  Death :  and  by  that  Interval 
became  more  liable  to  Errors.  I'll  fubjoin  the  Reafons  in 
proof  of  the  Correction.  The  new  Pointing  fets  Circumftances 
right,  as  I  lhall  immediately  explain  5  and  it  gives  a  Variety, 
in  I  ago  reporting  the  Behaviour  of  Othello^  to  ftart  into  thefe 

Breaks  j  now,  to  make  Otnclio  fpeakj  then,  to  interrupt 

what  Othello  fays  with  his  own  private  Reflexions 5  then, 

again,  to  proceed  with  Othello's  Speeches:  — For  this  not 

only  marks  the  Inquietude  of  Iago's  Mind  upon  the  Subject  in 
hand;  but  likewife  fiiews  the  A&or  in  the  Variation  of  Tone 
and  Gefture,  whiift  he  (in  a  breath,  as  'twere)  perfonates  alter- 
nately Othello  and  himfelf.  Befides,  to  come  to  the  Neceflity 
of  the  Change  made?  lagi,  not  Cajfio,  was  the  Florentine ;  lago, 
not  Caffio,  was  the  married  Man  5  lago's  Wife  attends  Defile- 
mona  to  Cyprus-,  Cajfi*  has  a  Miftrefs  there,  a  common  Strum- 
pet j  and  Iago  tells  him  in  the  fourth  Aft, 

9        She  gives  it  out,  that  you  fl>all  marry  her: 

Which  would  be  very  abfurd,  if  Caffio  had  been  already  married 
at  Venice.  Befides,  our  Poet  follows  the  Authority  of  his  Novel 
in  giving  tht  villanous  Enlign  a  fair  Wife. 

Wherein 
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Wherein  the  toged  counPlors  can  propofe  (2) 
As  mafterly  as  he  ;  meer  prattle,  without  practice, 
Is  all  his  foldierfhip — he  had  th'  election  ; 
And  I,  of  whom  his  eyes  had  feen  the  proof 
At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus,  and  on  other  grounds 
Chriilian  and  heathen  mull  be  belee'd  and  calm'd 
By  Debitor  and  Creditor,  this  Counter-cafter ; 
He,  in  good  time,  mull  his  lieutenant  be, 
And  I,  (God  blefs  the  mark  !)  his  Moor-Hup' s  Ancient, 
Rod,  By  Heav'n,  I  rather  would  have  been  his  hang- 
man. 

lago.  But  there's  no  remedy,  'tis  the  curfe  of  fervice  1 
Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection, 
And  not  by  old  gradation,  where  each  fecond 
Stood  heir  to  th'  firft.    Now,  Sir,  be  judge  your  fel£ 
If  I  in  any  j oft  term  am  aiiign'd 
To  love  the  Moor. 

Rod.  I  would  not  follow  him  then. 

Iago.  O  Sir,  content  you  ; 
I  follow  him  to  ferve  my  turn  upon  him, 
We  cannot  all  be  mailers,  nor  all  mailers 

(2)  Wherein  the  tongued  Conftls.]  So  the  generality  of  the 
Jmpreffions  read  5  but  the  oldeft  Quarto  has  it  toged-,  (which 
gave  the  Hint  for  my  Emendation  j)  the  Senators,  that  afliftcd 

the  Duke  in  Council,  in  their  proper  Co-wns.  But  let  me 

explain,  why  1  have  ventured  to  fubltitute  Counsellors  in  the 
Room  of  Confab:  and  then,  I  hope,  the  Alteration  will  not 
appear  arbitrary.  The  Venetian  Nobility,  'tis  well  known,  con- 
ititute  the  great  Council  of  the  Senate,  and  are  a  Part  of  the 
Adminiftration  ;  and  fummon'd  to  afllft  and  counfel  the  .Dog;, 
who  is  Piince  of  the  Senates  and,  in  that  Regard,  has  only 
Precedency  before  the  other  Magiftrates.  So  that,  in  this  Re- 
fpeft,  they  may  very  properly  be  calPd  Councilors*  Belldes,  tho* 
the  Government  of  Venice  was  Democratick  at  rulr,  under  Con* 
fnls  and  Tribunes;  that  Form  of  Power  has  been  totally  abro- 
gated, fince  Doges  have  been  elefted:  And  whatever  Confuls  of 
other  States  may  be  refident  theie,  yet  they  have  no  more  a 
Voice,  or  Place,  in  the  publick  Councils,  or  in  what  concerns 
Peace  or  War  5  than  foreign  Ambaffadors  can  have  in  our  Par- 
liament. 

Cannot 
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Cannot  be  truly  followed.    You  (hall  mark 

Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave, 

That,  doting  on  his  own  cbiequious  bondage, 

Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  mailer's  afs, 

For  nought  but  provender ;  and  when  he's  old,  cafheir'd; 

whip  me  fuch  honeft  knaves  Others  there  are, 

"Who,  trimmed  in  forms  and  vifrges  of  duty, 
Keep  yet  their  hearts-attending  on  themfelves; 
And,  throwing  but  mows  of  iervice  on  their  lords, 
Well  thrive  by  them ;  and  when  they've  lin'd  their 
coats, 

Do  themfelves  homage.    Thefe  folks  have  fome  foul, 

And  fuch  a  one  do  I  prcfefs  my  felf. 

Iti;  as  fure  as  you  are  Rodorigo, 

Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago : 

Jn  following  him,  I  follow  but  my  felf, 

Heav'n  is  my  judge,  not  J,  for  love  and  duty  : 

But,  feeming  fo,  lor  my  peculiar  end  : 

For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonftrate 

The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 

In  compliment  extern,  'us  not  kng  after 

But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  fleeve, 

For  daws  to  peck  at;  I'm  not  what  I  feem. 

Rod.  What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick-lips  ewe, 
If  he  can  carry  her  thus? 

lago.  Call  up  her  father, 
Iloufe  him,  make  after  him,  poifon  his  delight ; 
Proclaim  him  in  the  ftreets,  incenfe  her  kinfmen  ; 
And  tho'  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell, 
Plague  him  with  flies;  tho'  that  his  joy  be  joy, 
Yet  throw  fuch  changes  of  vexation  on*t, 
As  it  may  lofe  fome  colour. 

Rod.  Here  is  her  father's  houfe,  I'll  call  aloud. 

lago.  Do,  with  like  timorous  accent,  and  dire  yell, 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  fpied  in  populous  cities. 

Rod.  What,  ho!  Brabantio!  Signior  Brabantiol  ho. 

lago.  Awake!  what,  ho!  Brabarithl  ho!  thieves! 
thieves  ! 


Look 
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Look  to  your  houfe,  your  (laughter,  and  your  bags : 
Thieves  !  thieves ! 

Brabantio  appears  a&cwe,  at  a  window. 

Bra.  What  is  the  reafon  of  this  terrible  fummons  ? 
What  is  the  matter  there  ? 

Rod.  Signior,  is  all  your  family  within  ? 

Iago.  Are  all  doors  lock'd? 

Bra.  Why  ?  wherefore  ask  you  this  ? 

Iago.  Zounds !  Sir,  you're  robb'd  :  for  lhame,  put  on 
your  Gown ; 
Your  heart  is  burft,  you  have  loft  half  your  foul  i 
Ev'n  now,  ev'n  very  now,  an  old  black  ram 
Js  tupping  your  white  ewe.    A  rife,  arife, 
Awake  the  fnortiag  citizens  with  the  bell, 
Or  elfe  the  Devil  will  make  agrandfire  of  you, 
Arife,  I  fay. 

Bra.  What,  have  you  loft  your  wits  ? 

Rod.  Moft  reverend  fignior,  do  you  know  my  voice  ? 

Bra.  Not  I ;  what  are  you  ? 

Rod.  My  name  is  Rodorigo. 

Bra.  The  worfe  welcome  ; 
I've  charg'd  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors : 
In  honeft  plainnefs  thou  haft  heard  me  fay, 
My  daughter's  not  for  thee.    And  now  in  madnefs, 
Being  full  of  fupper  and  diftemp'ring  draughts, 
Upon  malicious  bravery  doft  thou  come 
To  ftart  my  quiet. 

Rod.  Sir,  Sir,  Sir  

Bra.  But  thou  muft  needs  be  fure, 
My  fpirit  and  my  place  have  in  their  power 
To  make  this  bitter  to  thee. 

Rod  Patience,  good  Sir. 

Bra.  What  teli'ft  thou  me  of  robbing  ?  this  is  Venice: 
My  houfe  is  not  a  grange. 

Rod.  Moft  grave  Brabantio, 
In  fimple  and  pure  foul,  I  come  to  you. 

Iago.  Zounds !  Sir,  you  are  one  of  thofe  that  will 
not  ferve  God,  if  the  Devil  bid  you.  Becaufe  we  come 
to  do  you  fervice,  you  think  we  are  ruffians ;  you'll 

have 
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have  your  daughter  cover'd  with  a  Barbary  horfe,  you'll 
have  your  nephews  neigh  to  you ;  you'll  have  couriers 
for  coufins,  and  gennets  for  germanes. 

Bra  What  prophane  wretch  art  thou  ? 

Iago.  I  am  one,  Sir,  that  comes  to  tell  you,  your 
daughter  and  the  Moor  are  now  making  the  beail  with 
two  backs. 

Bra.  Thou  art  a  villain. 

Iago.  You  are  a  fenator. 

Bra.  This  thou  malt  anfwer.  I  know  thee,  Rodori?o. 
Rod.  Sir,  I  will  anfwer  any  thing.    But  I  befeech 
you, 

I  ft  be  your  pleafure  and  moft  wife  con  fen  t, 

(As  partly,  I  find,  it  is,)  that  your  fair  daughter, 

At  this  odd  even  and  dull  watch  oW  night, 

Tranfported  with  no  worfe  nor  better  guard, 

But  with  a  knave  of  hire,  a  Gundalier, 

To  the  grofs  clafps  of  a  lafcivious  Moor: 

If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allowance, 

We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  fawcy  wrongs. 

But  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me, 

We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.    Do  not  believe, 

That  from  the  fenfe  of  all  civility 

I  thus  would  piny,  and  trifle  with  your  reverence. 

Your  daughter*  if  you  have  not  given  her  leave, 

I  fay  again,  hath  made  a  grofs  revolt ; 

Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit  and  fortunes 

To  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  ftranger, 

Of  here  and  every  where  ;  ftraight  fatisfie  your  felf* 

If  Hie  be  in  her  chamber,  or  your  houfe, 

Let  loofe  on  me  the  juftice  of  the  State 

For  thus  deluding  you. 

Bra.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho! 

Give  me  a  taper  ;  call  up  all  my  people ;  — — 

This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  Dream, 
Belief  of  it  opprefTes  me  already. 
Light,  I  fay,  light ! 

Iago.  Farewel;  for  I  mu ft  leave  you. 
It  feems  not  meet,  nor  wholfome  to  my  place. 
To  be  product  (as,  if  Iftay,  1  lhall) 

A  gain  ft 
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Againft  the  Moor.    For  I  do  know,  the  State, 
However  this  may  gall  him  with  fome  check, 
Cannot  with  fafety  call:  him.    For  he's  embark'd 
With  fuch  loud  reafon  to  the  Cyprus'  wars, 
Which  ev'n  now  (land  in  acl,  that,  for  their  fouls, 
Another  of  his  fadom  they  have  none, 
To  lead  their  bufinefs.    In  which  regard, 
Tho'  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell's  pains, 
Yet,  for  neceffity  of  prefent  life, 
I  mull  fhevv  out  a  flag  and  figivpflove : 
(Which  is,  indeed,  but  fign  )^*That  you  may  furely 
find  him, 

Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  raifed  fearch  ;  * 

And  there  will  I  be  with  him.    So,  farewel.  [Exit. 

Enter  Brabantio,  and fervants  with  torches. 

Bra,  It  is  too  true  an  evil.    Gone  me  is ; 
And  what's  to  come  of  my  defpifed  time, 
Is  nought  but  bitternefs.    N  OW,  Rodorigo9 
Where  didfi  thou  fee  her  ?  oh  unhappy  girl  \ 
With  the  Moor,  faidft  thou  ?  who  wduid  be  a  father? 
How  didft  thou  know  'twas  me  ?  oh,  fhe  deceives  me 

Pall  thought  What  faid  lhe  to  you?  get  more 

tapers  ■ 

Raife  all  my  kindred  are  they  married,  think  you? 

Rod.  Truly,  I  think,  they  are. 

Bra.  Oh  heaven  !  how  gat  fhe  out  ? 
Oh  treafon  of  my  blood  ! 

Fathers,  from  hence  truft  not  your  daughters'  minds 
By  what  you  fee  them  ad.     Are  there  not  charms, 
By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood 
May  be  abus'd  ?  have  you  not  read,  Rodorigo, 
Of  fome  fuch  thing  ? 

Rod.  Yes,  Sir,  I  have,  indeed. 

Bra.  Call  up  my  brother :  oh,  'would  you  had  had 
her  ; 

Some  one  way,  fome  another —  Do  you  know 
Where  we  may  apprehend  her  and  the  Moor  ? 

Rod.  I  think,  I  can  difcover  him,  if  ycu  pleafe 
To  get  good  guard,  and  go  along  with  me, 

Bra. 
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Bra.  Pray  you,  lead  on.    At  every  houfe  I'll  call, 
I  may  command  at  moil ;  get  weapons,  hoa  ! 
And  raife  fome  fpecial  officers  of  might : 
On,  good  RodorigOy  I'll  deferve  your  pains.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  another  Street,  before 
the  Sagittary. 

Enter  Othello,  Iago,  and  Attendants  with  Torches. 

Jago.^T^HOy  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  flain  men* 
JL     Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  ituff  o'th'  confcience 

To  do  no  contriv'd  murther  :  I  lack  iniquity 

Sometimes  to  do  me  fervice.  Nine  or  ten  times 

I  thought  to've  jerk'd  him  here  under  the  ribs. 

Oth.  It's  better  as  it  is. 

Iago.  Nay,  but  he  prated, 
And  fpoke  fuch  fcurvy  and  provoking  terms  \ 
Againlt  your  honour ; 
That,  with  the  little  godlinefs  I  have, 
I  did  full  hard  forbear  him.    But  I  pray,  Sir, 
Are  you  fall  married?  for,  be  fure  of  this, 
That  the  Magnifico  is  much  belov'd, 
And  hath  in  his  effect,  a  voice  potential 
As  double  as  the  Duke's :  he  will  divorce  you, 
Or  put  upon  you  what  reftraintor  grievance 
The  law  (with  all  his  might  t'enforce  it  on) 
Will  give  him  cable. 

Oth.  Let  him  do  his  fpight : 
My  fervices,  which  I  have  done  the  Signory, 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints.    *Tis  yet  to  know, 
(Which,  when  I  know  that  Boafting  is  an  honour, 
i  mall  promulgate)  I  fetch  my  Lite  and  Being  (3) 

From 

(0  1  fetch  my  Life  and  Being 

From  Men  of  royal  Siege',  and  my  Demerits 
May  fpeak  unbonnerted  to  at  proud  a  Fortune 
^As  this  that  I  have  reaeb'd.]  Thus  nil  the  Copies  read  this 
Paflage.  But,  to  fpeak  nnbonnetted^  is  to  fpeak  VJtth  the  Cap  ojf, 
which  is  directly  oppofite  to  the  Poet's  Meaning.  Othello  means 

to 
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From  men  of  royal  fiege ;  and  my  demerits 

May  fpeak,  and. bonnetted,  to  as  proud  a  fortune 

As  this  that  I  have  reach'd.    For  know,  Iagoy 

But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Defdemona, 

I  would  not  my  unhoufed  free  condition 

Put  into  cixumfcription  and  confine, 

For  the  fea's  worth.  But  look !  what  lights  come  yonder? 

Enter  Cafiio,  <witb  torches. 

Iagb.  Thole  are  the  raifed  father,  and  his  friends : 

You  v/ere  beft  go  in. 

Otb.  Not  I :  I  mull  be  found. 
My  parts,  my  title  and  my  perfect  Soul° 
Shall  manifeil  me  rightly.    Is  it  they  ? 

Iago.  By  J  anus,  I  think,  no. 

Otb.  The  Servants  of  the  Duke,  and  my  lieutenant; 
The  goodnefs  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends ! 
What  is  the  news  ? 

Caf.  The  Duke  does  greet  you,  General ; 
And  he  requires  your  haiie,  poft-hafte,  appearance, 
Ev'n  on  the  inftant. 

Otb.  What  is  the  matter,  think  you  ? 

Caf.  Something  from  Cyprus,  as  I  may  divine ; 
It  is  a  bufmefs  of  fome  heat.    The  Gallies 
Have  fent  a  dozen  fequent  melTengers 
This  very  night,  at  one  anothers  heels : 
And  many  of  the  Counf'lors,  raised  and  met,  (4) 
Are  at  the  Duke's  already.    You  have  been  hotly  calPd 
for, 

to  fay,  that  his  Birth  and  Services  fet  him  upon  fuch  a  Rank, 
that  he  may  fpeak  to  a  Senator  of  Venice  with  his  Hat 
i.  e.  without  fhewing  any  marks  of  Deference,  or  Inequality.  I, 
therefore,  am  inclin'd  to  think,  Sbakefpeare  wrote  j 
May  fpeak^i  and  bonnetted,  &c. 
(4)  <And  many  of  the  Confuls  raised  and  met, 

^Are  at  the  Ds&kf'i  already.]  Thus  all  the  Editions  concur 
in  reading;  but  there  is  no  fuch  Character  as  a  Confnl  appears 
in  any  Part  of  the  Flay.  I  change  it  to,  CounftUors\  i.  e.  the 
Grandees  that  conftitute  the  great  Council  at  Venice.  The  Rea- 
ion  I  have  already  given,  above,  in  the  Clofe  of  the  ad  Note, 

When, 
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When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found, 
The  Senate  lent  above  three  leveral  quells, 
To  fearch  you  out. 

Oth.  Tis  well  I  am  found  by  you : 
I  will  but  fpend  a  word  here  in  the  houfe, 
And  go  with  you.  [Exit  Othello. 

Caf.  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here  ? 

Iago.  Faith,  he  to  night  hath  boarded  a  land-carrack  1 
If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he's  made  for  ever. 

Caf.  I  do  not  underitand. 

Iago.  He's  married. 

Caf.  To  whom  ? 

Iago.  Marry  to  Come,  Captain,  will  you  go  ? 

Enter  Othello. 
Oth.  Have  with  you. 

Caf  Here  comes  another  troop  to  feek  for  you. 

Enter  Brabantio,  Rodorigo,  with  officers  and  torches* 

Iago.  It  is  Brabantio ;  General,  be  advis'd  5 
He  comes  to  bad  intent. 
Oth.  Holla!  Hand  there. 
Rod.  Signior,  it  is  the  Moor. 
Bra.  Down  with  him,  thief! 

[I hey  draw  on  both  fides, 

Iago.  You,  Rodorigo!  come,  Sir,  I  am  for  you  

Oth.  Keep  up  your  bright  fwords,  for  the  dew  will 
ruft  'em. 

Good  Signior,  you  mall  more  command  with  years, 
Than  with  your  weapons. 

Bra.  O  thou  foul  thief!  where  haft  thou  ftow'd  my 
daughter  ? 

Damn'd  as  thou  art,  thou  haft  enchanted  her ; 
For  I'll  refer  me  to  all  things  of  fenfe, 
If  me  in  chains  of  magick  were  not  bound,  1 
Whether  a  maid,  fo  tender,  fair,  and  happy, 
So  oppofitc  to  marriage,  that  flie  Ihunn'd  (5) 

The 

 that  pH  pJl{n.n\i 

The  wealthy  cutled  Darlings  of  our  Nation.]  I  have  a- 

dopted 
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The  wealthy  culled  darlings  of  our  nation, 
Would  ever  have,  t'incur  a  general  mock, 
Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  footy  bofom 
Of  fuch  a  thing  as  thou,  to  fear,  not  to  delight  ? 
judge  me  the  world,  if  'tis  not  grofs  in  fenfe,  (6) 
That  thou  hall  praclis'd  on  her  with  foul  charms, 
Abus'd  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs  or  minerals, 
That  weaken  Notion.  I'll  hav't  difputed  or; 

dopted  a  very  probable  Conje&ure,  which  Mr.  Warburton  pro- 
pos'd  to  me. 

The  wealthy  culled  Darlingt  of  our  Nation, 
i.  e.  pick'd,  feleft,  chofen,  from  the  common  Suitors.  For 
the  Epithet  curled,  as  he  obferves,  was  no  Mark  of  Diftin&ion 
or  Difference  between  a  Venetian  and  a  Moor  $  which  lattec 
People  are  remarkably  curCd  by  Nature.  And  tho'  culled  now, 
when  our  ears  are  nicer  than  our  Underftandings,  may  not  fo 
frequently  find  a  Place  in  the  D*ama\  the  fame  obje&ion  did 
not  lie  to  the  Sound  of  it  in  Shakefpeare's  Days,  who  chufcs 
to  ufe  it  wherever  he  can. 

(6)  Judge  me  the  World,  if  9fis  not  grofs  in  Senfe, 
That  thou  haft  praclts'd  on  her  with  foul  Charms, 
^Abu?d  her  delicate  Touth  with  Drugs,  or  Minerals, 
That  weaken  Motion.]  Brabantio  is  here  acculing  Othelte 
of  having  us'd  fome  foul  Play,  and  intoxicated  Defdemona  by 
Drugs  and  Potions  to  win  her  over  to  his  Love.  But  why9 
Drugs  to  weaken  Motion?  How  then  could  flie  have  run  away 
with  him  voluntarily  from  her  Father's  Houfe.5  Had  Ihe  been 
averfe  to  chudng  Otheito,  tho'  he  had  given  her  Medicines  that 
took  away  the  Ufe  of  her  Limbs,  might  fbe  not  ftiil  have  re- 
tain'd  her  Senfes,  and  oppos'd  the  Marriage?  Her  Father,  'tis 
evident,  from  feveral  of  his  Speeches,  is  poiitive  that  fhe  rnuft 
have  been  abufed  in  her  rational  Faculties}  or  Hie  could  not 
have  made  fo  prepofterous  a  Choice,  as  to  wed  with  a  Moor, 
a  Blacky  and  remfe  the  fineft  young  Gentlemen  in  Venice.  What 
then  have  we  to  do  with  her  Motion  being  wcaken'd?  If  I  un- 
derftar.d  any  thing  of  the  Poet's  Meaning  here,  I  cannot  but 
think,  he  mmt  have  wrote  3 

^Abus*d  her  delicate  Touth  with  Drugs,  or  Minerals^ 
That  weaken  Notion, 
i.  e.  her  ^Apprehenjion,  right  Conception  and  Idea  of  Things,  Vn* 
derflanding,  Judgment)  8cc. 

Vo  l.  VIII.  L  'Tii 
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*Tis  probable,  and  palpable  to  thinking. 

I  therefore  apprehend  and  do  attach  thee 

For  an  abufer  of  the  world,  a  praclicer 

Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant ; 

Lay  hold  upon  him ;  if  he  do  refill, 

Subdue  him  at  his  peril. 

Oth.  Hold  your  hands, 
Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  reft. 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  mould  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter.    Where  will  you  I  go 
To  anfwer  this  your  charge  ? 

Bra.  To  prifon,  'till  fit  time 
Of  law,  and  courfe  of  direct  Seflion 
Call  thee  to  anfwer. 

Oth.  What  if  I  do  obey  ? 
How  may  the  Duke  be  therewith  fatisfled, 
Whofe  meflengers  are  here  about  my  fide, 
Upon  fome  pre! en t  bufinefs  of  the  State, 
To  bring  me  to  him  ? 

Ojfi.  True,  moft  worthy  fignior, 
The  Duke's  in  Council ;  and  your  noble  felf, 
I'm  fure,  is  fent  for. 

Bra.  How !  the  Duke  in  Council  ? 
In  this  time  of  the  night  ?  bring  him  away  ; 
Mine's  not  an  idle  caufe.    The  Duke  himfelf, 
Or  any  of  my  Brothers  of  the  State, 
Cannot  but  feel  this  wrong,  as  'twere  their  own ; 
For  if  fuch  actions  may  have  paflage  free,  (7) 

Bond- 

(7)  For  if  fuch  Attions  may  have  Paffagc  free. 

Band/lave*  and  Pagans  fiail  our  Statefmcn  be.]  I  have  long 
had  a  Sufpicion  of  Pagans  here.  Would  Brabantio  infer,  if  his 
private  Injury  were  not  redrefs'd,  the  Senate  (hould  no  longer 
pretend  to  call  tbemfelves  chnjlians  ?  But  Pagans  are  as  ftnet 
and  moral,  we  find,  all  the  World  over,  as  the  moft  regulai 
Chrijlians,  in  the  Prefervation  of  private  Property.  The  Diffe- 
rence of  Faith  is  not  at  all  concern'd,  but  mere  human  Policy, 
in  nfcertaining  the  Right  of  meum  and  ttmrn,  I  have  ventured 
CO  imagine,  that  our  Author  wrote, 

ttondjUvis  and  Pageants  fiall  om  Sutcfmcn  be, 

i.  e.  if 
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Bond-flaves,  and  Pageants,  mall  our  Statefmen  be. 


SCENE  changes  to  the  Senate  Houfe. 
Duke  and  Senators,  Jet  at  a  table  with  lights,  and 


Duke.  *  1"'^  HERE  is  no  compofition  in  thefe  news* 


That  gives  them  credit. 

1  Sen.  Indeed,  they're  difproportion'd  ; 
My  letters  fay,  a  hundred  and  feven  Gallies. 

Duke.  And  mine  a  hundred  and  forty. 

2  Sen.  And  mine,  two  hundred ; 

But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  juft  account, 
(As  in  thefe  cafes,  where  they  aim  reports, 
'  Tis  oft  with  difference ;)  yet  do  they  all  confirm 
A  Turkijh  Fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  poflible  enough  to  judgment; 
I  do  not  fo  fecure  me  in  the  error, 
But  the  main  article  I  do  approve 
In  fearful  fenfe. 

Sailors  within.']  What  hoa  !  what  hoa!  what  hoa? 


Offi.  A  meffenger  from  the  Gallies. 

Duke.  Now  I  — what's  the  bufinefs  ? 

Sail.  The  Turkijh  preparation  makes  for  Rhodes, 
So  was  I  bid  report  here  to  the  State. 

Duke.  How  fay  you  by  this  change  ? 

I  Sen.  This  cannot  be, 
By  no  affay  of  reafon,    'Tis  a  pageant, 

i.  e.  if  we'll  let  fuch  injurious  Anions  go  unpunhVd,  our  Statef- 
rnen muft  be  Slaves,  Cyphers  in  Office,  and  have  no  Pow'r  of 
fedrefling ;  be  Things  of  meer  Show,  and  gaudy  Appearance 
only.  Nor  could  Pagans,  include  any  Reflexion  on  Otbe/ic, 
confidericg  him  as  a  Moor:  for  unlefs  he  had  been  turn'd 
Chriftian,  he  never  could  have  had  any  Coramiflion  under  the 
Venetian  State, 


[Exeunt. 


attendants. 


Enter  Sailors. 


L  2 


To 
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To  keep  us  in  falfe  gaze  ;  when  we  confider 
Th'  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk, 
And  let  our  felves  again  but  underltand, 
That  as  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  queilion  bear  it ; 
For  that  it  Hands  not  in  fuch  warlike  brace, 
But  altogether  lacks  th'  abilities 

That  Rhodes  is  drefs'd  in.    If  we  make  thought  of  this, 
We  muft  not  think  the  Turk  is  fo  unskilful, 
To  leave  that  lateft,  which  concerns  him  firft ; 
Negledling  an  attempt  of  eafe  and  gain, 
To  wake,  and  wage,  a  danger  profitlefs. 

Duke.  Nay,  in  all  confidence  he's  not  for  Rhodes* 

Offi.  Here  is  more  news. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger. 

Mef.  The  Ottomites,  (reverend  and  gracious,) 
Steering  with  due  courfe  toward  the  Ifle  of  Rhodes, 
Have  there  injoin'd  them  with  an  after-fleet  — 

i  Sen.  Ay,  fo  I  thought;  how  many,  as  you  guefs.r 

Mef-  Of  thirty  fail  ;  and  now  they  do  re-ftem 
Their  backward  courfe,  bearing  with  frank  appearance 
Their  Purpofes  toward  Cyprus.    Signior  Montano, 
Your  trufty  and  moil  valiant  Servitor, 
"With  his  free  duty,  recommends  you  thus, 
And  prays  you  to  believe  him. 

Duke.  'Tis  certain  then  for  Cyprus:  Marcus  Luccicos, 
Js  lie  not  here  in  town  ? 

i  Sen.  He's  now  in  Florence. 

Duke.  Write  from  us,  to  him,  port,  poft-hafte,  difpatch. 
i  Sen.  Here  comes  Brabantio,  and  the  valiant  Moor, 

To  them,  enter  Brabantio,  Othello,  CalTio,  Iago, 
Rodorigo,  and  Officers. 

Duke.  Valiant  Othello,  we  muft  ftraight  employ  you, 
A^aintt  the  general  enemy  Ottoman. 
1  did  not  fee'you  ;  welcome,  gentle  fignior  : 

[To  Braban. 

We  lack'd  your  counfel,  and  your  help  to  night. 
Bra,  So  did  I  yours ;  good  your  Grace,  pardon  me; 

Neither 
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Neither  my  place,  nor  aught  I  heard  of  buiinefs, 
Hath  rais'd  me  from  my  bed  ;  nor  doth  the  general 
Take  hold  on  me  :  For  my  particular  grief 
Is  of  fo  flood-gate  and  o'er-bearing  nature, 
That  it  ingluts  and  fwallows  other  ibrrows, 
And  yet  is  ftill  itfelf. 

Diike.  Why  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bra.  My  daughter!  oh,  my  daughter!-— 

Sen.  Dead  ?  — - — « 

Bra.  To  me  ; 
She  is  abus'd,  ftolen  from  me,  and  corrupted 
By  fpells  and  medicines,  bought  of  mountebanks  ; 
For  nature  fo  prepoilerouily  to  err, 
(Being  not  deficient,  blind,  cr  lame  of  fenfe,) 
Sans  Witchcraft  could  not  ■  »  ■ 

Duke.  Who-e'er  he  be,  that  in  this  foul  proceeding 
Hath  thus  beguii'd  your  daughter  of  her  felf, 
And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  (hall  your  felf  read  in  the  bitter  letter, 
After  your  own  fenfe;  yea,  though  cur  proper  Son 
Stood  in  your  action, 

Bra.  Humbly  I  thank  your  Grace. 
Here  is  the  man,  this  Moor,  whom  now,  it  feems, 
Your  fpecial  mandate,  for  the  State-affairs, 
Hath  hither  brought. 

All.  We're  very  forry  for't. 

Duke,  What  in  your  own  part  can  you  fay  to  this  ? 

l>Othel, 

Bra.  Nothing,  but  this  is  fo. 

Oth.  Moft  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  figniors, 
My  very  noble  and  approv'd  good  matters ; 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 
It  is  moft  true ;  true,  I  have  married  her ; 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent;  no  more.    Rude  am  I  in  my  fpeech, 
And  little  blefs'd  with  the  foft  phrafe  of  peace  ; 
For  fmce  thefe  arms  of  mine  had  feven  years'  Pith, 
'Till  now,  fome  nine  moons  wafted,  they  have  us'd 
Their  deareft  action  in  the  tented  field  ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  1  fpeak, 

L  3  More 
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More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broils  and  battle  ; 

And  therefore  little  (hall  I  grace  my  caufe, 

In  {peaking  for  my  felf    Yet,  by  your  patience, 

I  will  a  round  unvarnim'd  tale  deliver, 

Of  my  whole  courfe  of  love ;  what  drugs,  what  charms, 

What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magick, 

(For  fuch  proceeding  I  am  charged  withal,) 

I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Bra.  A  maiden,  never  bold  ; 
Of  fpirit  fo  ftill  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Blufh'd  at  it  felf ;  and  me,  in  fpight  of  nature, 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing, 
To  fall  in  love  with  what  fhe  fear'd  to  look  on      ■  ■ 
It  is  a  judgment  maimM,  and  moil  imperfect,  (8) 
That  will  confefs,  Affection  fo  could  err 
Againft  all  rules  of  nature  5  and  mull  be  driven 
To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell, 
Why  this  mould  be.    I  therefore  vouch  2gain, 
That  with  fome  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  biood, 
Or  with  fome  dram,  conjur'd  to  this  effect, 
He  wrought  upon  her. 

Duke.  To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof, 
Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  teft, 

(8]  It  is  a  Judgment  maimed  and  moft  tmperfeft 
That  will  confefs,  Perfection  fo  could  err 
Ag&inft  all  %ules  of  Nature.]  Perfetlion  crying,  feems  a 
Contradiction  in  Termints,  as  the  Schoolmen  call  it.  Befides, 
Erabantio  does  not  blazon  his  Daughter  out  for  a  Thing  of  ab- 
folute  PcifedHon  ;  he  only  fays,  fhe  was  indued  with  fuch  an 
extreme  innate  Modefty,  that  for  her  to  fall  in  Love  fo  pre- 
pofte'cufty,  no  found  Judgment  could  allow,  but  it  mutt  be 
by  magical  Practice  upon  her.  I  have  venturM  to  imagine  that 
cur  Author  wrote  ; 

That  vjitl  ttnfefSf  Affection  fo  could  err,  tkc. 
This  is  entirely  confonant  to  what  Brabantio  would  fay  of 
her;  and  one  of  the  Senators,  immediately  after,  in  his  Exa- 
mination of  the  Moor,  thus  addrcfles  himfelf  to  him  5 

,  .  But,  Othello,  ftf&ki 

D'd  you  by  indirect  and  forced  Courfes 

Subdue  and pcijon  this  )99tng  Maid's  Affections,  &c. 

Than 
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Than  thefe  thin  habits  and  poor  likelyhoods 
Of  modern  Seeming  do  prefer  againit  him. 

1  Sen.  But,  Othello,  fpeak; 
Did  you  by  indirect  and  forced  courfes 
Subdue  and  poifon  this  young  maid's  affeclions  r" 
Or  c::me  it  by  requeft,  and  fach  fair  quellion 
As  foul  to  foul  affordeth  ? 

Oth.  I  befeech  you, 
Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary, 
And  let  her  fpeak  of  me  before  her  father  ; 
If  you  do  find  me  foul  in  her  report, 
The^Truft,  the  Office,  I  do  hold  of  you, 
Not  enly  take  away,  but  let  your  Sentence 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 

Duke.  Fetch  Defdetnona  hither. 

[  Exeunt  'pypo  or  thrctl 

Oth.  Ancient,  conduct  them,  you  beft  know  the  place. 

\Exit  Iago, 

And  'till  me  come,  as  truly  as  toheav'n 
I  do  confefs  the  vices  of  my  blood, 
So  jufcly  to  your  grave  ears  I'll  prefent 
How  I  did  thrive  in  this  fair  lady's  love, 
And  fhe  in  mine. 

Duke.  Say  it,  Othello. 

Oth.  Her  father  lov'd  me,  oft  invited  me  ; 
Still  queltion'd  me  the  ftory  of  my  life, 
From  year  to  year  ;  the  battles,  fieges,  fortunes^ 
That  I  have  paft. 

I  ran  it  through,  e'en  from  my  boyifli  days, 

To  th'  vmty  moment  that  he  bad  me  tell  it : 

Wherein  I  fpoke  of  moft  difailrous  chances, 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 

Of  hair-breadth  fcapes  in  th'  imminent  deadly  breach  ; 

Of  being  taken  by  the  info] en t  foe, 

And  fold  to  flavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 

And  portance  in  my  travel's  hifxory  : 

Wherein  of  antres  vaft,  and  defarts  idle,  (9) 

Rough 

(9)  Wherein  of  Antres  vaft  and  Dejarts  idle,  Thus  it  is 

in  all  the  old  Editions ;  But  Mr.  Pope  has  thought  fit  to  change  ! 

I*  4  the 
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Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills,  whofe  heads  touch 

heav'n, 

It  was  my  hint  to  fpeak  ;  fuch  was  the  procefs ; 
And  of  the  Canibah  that  each  other  eat, 
The  Anthropophagi ;  and  men  whofe  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  moulders.    All  thefe  to  hear 
Would  Defdemona  ferioully  incline  ; 
But  ftill  the  houfe-affairs  would  draw  her  thence, 
Which  ever  as  me  could  with  hafte  difpatch, 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  difcourfe  :  which  I  obferving, 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnefl  heart, 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate  ; 
Wheiecf  by  parcels  fhe  had  fomething  heard, 
But  not  diftin cti vely  :  1  did  confent, 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 
When  I  did  fpeak  of  fome  diftreftful  flrcke 
That  my  youth  fufFer'd.    My  fiory  bcir.g  done, 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  fighs  : 
She  fwore,   "  In  faith,  'twas  fcrange,  'twas  pafling 
flrange, 

"  'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful " 

She  wifh'd,  Hie  had  not  heard  it ;  — -  yet  fhe  wifh'd, 

T  hat  heav'n  had  made  her  fuch  a  man  :  -  fhe  thank'd  me, 

And  bad  me,  if  J  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 

I  mould  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  ftory, 

And  that  would  woo  her.    On  this  hint  I  fpake, 

She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  paft, 

And  I  lov'd  her,  that  fhe  did  pity  them  : 

the  Epithet.    Defarts  idle?   in  the  former  Editions;  (fays  he,) 

douLti'fi)  a  Corruption  from  wiide.  But  he  muft  pardon  me, 

if  I  do  not  concur  in  thinking  this  fo  doabtUfs.  I  don't  know 
whether  Mr.  Pore  has  oblerv'J  it,  but  i  know  that  Shal^fpeare, 
efp':c!.il!y  in  Defcriptions,  is  fond  of  uling  the  more  uncom- 
mon Word,  in  a  poetick  Latitude.  And  idle,  in  fevcral  other 
PafTag^s,  lie  employs  in  thcfc  Acceptations,  wiLdt  hjelefj,  un~ 
cnli iv at id,  6cc, 


This 
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This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd. 
Here  comes  the  lady,  let  her  witnefs  it. 

Enter  Defdemona,  Iago,  and  Attendants. 

Duke .  I  think,  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter  too 
Good  Brabantio, 

Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  bed. 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  ufe, 
Than  their  bare  hands. 

Bra.  I  pray  you,  hear  her  fpeak ; 
If  fhe  confefs  that  me  was  half  the  wooer, 
Deftru&ion  on  my  head,  if  my  bad  blame 
Light  on  the  man  !  Come  hither,  gentle  miftrefs, 
Do  you  perceive  in  all  this  noble  company, 
Where  you  moil  owe  obedience  ? 

Def.  My  noble  father, 
I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty  ; 
To  you  I'm  bound  for  life  and  education  : 
My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  refpect  you.    You're  the  lord  of  duty  ; 
I'm  hitherto  your  daughter.    But  here's  my  husband  ; 
And  fo  much  duty  as  my  mother  fhevv'd 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father  ; 
So  much  I  challenge,  that  I  may  profefs 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 

Bra.  God  be  with  you  :  I  have  done. 
Pleafe  it  your  Grace,  on  to  the  State-affairs ; 
I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child,  than  get  it. 
Come  hither,  Moor  : 

I  here  do  give  thee  That  with  all  my  heart, 

Which,  but  thou  hail  already,  with  all  my  heart 

I  would  keep  from  thee.    For  your  fake,  jewel, 

I'm  glad  at  foul  I  have  no  other  child  ; 

For  thy  efcape  would  teach  me  tyranny, 

To  hang  clogs  on  them.    I  have  done,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Let  me  fpeak  like  your  felf ;  and  lay  a  fentenc^ 
Which,  as  a  grife,  or  flep,  may  help  thefe  lovers 
Into  your  favour  

When  remedies  are  pall,  the  griefs  are  ended 
By  feeing  the  vvorft,  which  late  on  hopes  depended. 
I,  5 
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To  mcurn  a  mifchicf  that  is  jpsr'fl  and  gone, 

Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mifchicf  on. 

What  cannot  be  preferv'd  when  Fortune  takes, 

Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes. 

The  rcbb'd,  that  (miles,  Heals  fomething  from  the  thief; 

He  robs  himfclf,  that  fpends  a  bootlefs  grief. 

Bra.  So,  let  the  Turk  of  Cyprus  us  beguile, 
We  lofe  it  not,  fo  long  as  we  can  fmile  ; 
He  bears  the  fentence  well,  that  nothing  bears 
But  the  free  comfort  which  from  thence  he  hears ; 
But  he  bears  botn  the  fentence,  and  the  forrow, 
That,  to  pay  grief,  murl  of  poor  patience  borrow. 
Thefe  fentences  to  fugar,  or  to  gall, 
Being  ftrong  on  both  fides,  are  equivocal. 
But  words  are  words ;  I  never  yet  did  hear,  (ro) 
That  the  bruis'd  heart  was  pieced  through  the  ear.  — - 
Befeech  you,  now  to  the  affairs  o'  th'  State. 

(io)  But  Words  are  Words  5  7  never  yet  did  hear,  ■ 

That  the  bruh'd  Heart  runs  pierced  thro*  the  Ear.']  One 
fuperfluous  Letter  has  for  thefe  hundred  Years  quite  fub- 
verted  the  Senfe  of  this  PaiTage  $  and  none  of  the  Editors 
have  ever  attended  to  the  Pveafoning  of  the  Context,  by 
which  they  might  have  difcover'd  the  Error.  The  Duke  has 
by  fage  Sentences  been  exhorting  Brabantio  to  Patience,  and 
to  forget  the  Grief  of  his  Daughter's  ftoln  Marriage,  to 
which  Brabantio  is  made  very  pertinently  to  reply,  to  this  ef- 
fect: te  My  Lor  J,  I  apprehend  very  well  the  Wi'dom  of  your 
w  Advice  3  but  tho'  you  would  comfort  me,  Words  are  but 
*c  Words;  and  the  Heart,  already  bruis  d,  was  never  pierced, 
c<  or  wounded,  thro'  the  Ear?'  — —  Well!  If  we  want  Argu- 
ments for  a  Senator,  let  him  be  educated  at  the  Feet  of  our 
fugacious  Editors.  It  is  obvious,  I  believe,  to  my  better  Read- 
ers, that  the  Text  mutt  be  reftoi'd,  as  Mr.  Warburton  acutely 
obferv'd  to  me. 

That  the  bruised  Heart  was  pieced  thro9  the  Far. 
i.  e.  That  the  Wounds  of  Sorrow  were  ever  cur'd,  01  a  Man 
made  heart-whole  meeiiy  by  Words  of  Confolation.   I  ought 
to  take  notice,  this  very  Emendation  was  likewile  communis 
cated  to  me  by  an  ingenious,  unknown,  Conefpondent,  who- 
fubfcubes  himfelf  only  L.  i/» 

Duke, 
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Duke.  The  Turk  with  z  mod  mighty  preparation  makes 
for  Cyprus  :  Othello,  -  fortitude  of  the  place  is  beft 
known  to  you.  And  though  we  have  there  a  fubflitute 
of  moil  allowed  fufficiency ;  yet  opinion,  a  fovereign 
miftrefs  of  effects,  throws  a  more  fafe  voice  on  you  ;  you 
mull  therefore  be  content  to  flubber  the  glofs  of  your 
new  fortunes,  with  this  more  Hubborn  and  boifterous  ex- 
pedition. 

Oth.  The  tyrant  cullom,  moll  grave  fenators, 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  Heel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down.    I  do  agnize 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity 
I  find  in  hardneis ;  and  do  undertake 
This  prefent  war  againft  the  Ottomites. 
Moil  humbly  therefore  bending  to  your  State, 
I  crave  fit  difpofition  for  my  wife, 
Due  reference  of  place  and  exhibition  ; 
With  fuch  accommodation  and  befort 
As  levels  with  her  breeding. 

Duke.  Why,  at  her  father's. 

Bra.  I  will  not  have  it  fo. 

Oth.  Nor  I. 

Def.  Nor  would  I  there  refide, 
To  put  my  father  in  impatient  thoughts 
By  being  in  his  eye.    Moll  gracious  Duke, 
To  my  unfolding  lend  your  gracious  ear, 
And  let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice 
T'  affift  my  fimplenefs. 

Duke.  What  would  you,  Defdemona? 

Def.  That  J  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him, 
My  down-right  violence  and  itorrn  of  fortunes 
May  trumpet  to  the  world.    My  heart's  lubdu'd 
Ev'n  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord  ; 
J  faw  Othello's  vifage  in  his  mind, 
And  to  his  honours  and  his  valiant, parts 
Did  I  my  foul  and  fortunes  confecrate. 
So  that,  dear  lords,  if  I  be  left  behind 
A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war, 
The  rites,  for  which  I  love  him,  ar.1  bereft  me  i 
And  I  a  heavy  interim  fhall  fupport, 
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By  his  dear  abfence.    Let  me  go  with  him. 

Oth.  Your  voices,  lords  ;  befeech  you,  let  her  will 
Have  a- free  way.    I  therefore  beg  it  not,  (i  i) 
To  pleafe  the  palate  of  my  appetite ; 
Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  the  young  Affects, 
In  my  diuind  and  proper  Satisfaction  ; 
But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind. 
And  heav'n  defend  your  good  fouls,  that  you  think, 
I  will  your  ferious  and  great  bufinefs  fcant, 

(il)    /  there  fere  beg  it  not 

To  pleaflg  tne  Palate  of  my  appetite, 
Nor  to  comply  with  Heat  the  young  afftttsy 
In  my  defunct  and  prcper  Satisfaction  J 
Bat  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  Mind.]    As  this  h&t 
been  all  along  hitherto  printed  and  ftop'd,  it  feems  to  me  a 
Pexiod  of  as  ftubboin  Nonfenfe,  as  the  Editors  have  obtruded 
upon  poor  S^akefpeare  throughout  his  whole  Works.    What  a 
prepcAcious  Creature  is  this  Othello  made,  to  fall  in  Love 
with,  and  marry,  a  fine  young  Lady,  when  appetite  and  Heat, 
and  proper  Satitfatfton  are  tUad  and  defuntf  in  him  !  (For,  de- 
fend Ggnifies  nothing  elfe,  that  I  know  of,  either  primitive- 
iy  or  metaphorically :  )  But  if  we  may  take  Othello's  own  Word 
in  the  Affair,  vhen  he  (peaks  for  himlelf,  he  was  not  reduced 
to  this  ratal,  unperfoiming,  S*ate. 

■or,  for  I  am  diclinSd 
Into  the  Vule  of  Te.irs',  yet  That's  not  much. 
.Again,  Why  fhould  cur  Poet  fay,  (for  lb  he  fays,  as  the  Paf- 
fage  has  been  pointed,)  that  the  young  affttt  HeatS  Youth,  cer- 
tainly, has  it,  and  has  no  occafion  or  Pretence  of  ajfetling  it, 
whatever  foperannuated  Lovers  may  have.  And,  again,  after 
tiefanft,  would  he  add  fo  abfurd  a  collateral  Lpitliet  as  proper? 
Pur,  I  think,  1  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  affects  was  not  de- 
iign'd  heie  as  a  Verb  5  and  that  defunct  was  not  dcfign'd  here 
at  all.  1  have,  by  a  flight  Change,  refcued  the  Poa's  Text 
from  Abfurdityj  and  this  1  take  to  be  the  Tenour  of  what  he 
would  fay  j  '1  do  net  beg  her  Company  with  me,  merely  to 
w  pleafe  myfelfj  nor  to  indulge  the  Heat  and  .Affels  (i.  e.  Af- 
*'  fe&ions)  of  a  new-married  Man,  in  my  own  diftinc't.  and 
"  proper  SatUfa&ion;  but  to  comply  with  her  in  her  Requeit, 
"  and  Dtfi;e,  of  accompanying  me.*'  ^Ajfects,  for  ^jfJiotu, 
cm  Author  in  feverai  other  PafTages  ufes. 

Fat 
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For  (he  is  with  me.  —  No,  when  light- wing1  d  toys 

Of  feather'd  Cupid  foil  with  wanton  dulnefs 

My  fpeculative  and  offic'd  inftruments, 

That  my  difports  corrupt  and  taint  my  bufinefs  ; 

Let  houfewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm, 

And  all  indign  and  bale  adverftties 

Make  head  againft  my  eftimation. 

Duke.  Be  it  as  you  mall  privately  determine, 
Cr  for  her  ftay  or  going;  th'  affair  cries  hade ; 
And  fpeed  mull  aniwer.    You  mud  hence  to  night. 

Def.  To  night,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  This  night. 

Oth.  With  all  my  heart. 

Duke.  At  nine  i'th'  morning  here  we'll  meet  again. 
Othello,  leave  fome  officer  behind, 
And  he  mail  our  commiffion  bring  to  you  ; 
And  fuch  things  elfe  of  quality  and  refpecl 
As  doth  import  you. 

Oth.  Pieafe  your  Grace,  my  Ancient ; 
(A  man  he  is  of  honefty  and  truit,) 
To  his  conveyance  I  affign  my  wife, 
With  what  elfe  needful  your  good  Grace  fhall  think 
To  be  fent  after  me. 

Duke.  Let  it  be  fo  ; 
Good  night  to  every  one.    And,  noble  Signior,. 
If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack, 
Your  fon-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

Sen.  Adie  i,  brave  Moor,  ufe  Defdemona  well. 

Bra.  Look  to  her,  Moor,  if  thou  haft  eyes  to  fee, 
She  has  deceiv'd  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

\JLxit  Duke,  nxith  Senator?* 

Oth.  My  life  upon  her  faith.  Honeit  I  ago, 

My  Defdemona  mufr  I  leave  to  thee 

I  pr'y  thee,  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her  ; 

And  bring  her  after  in  the  bell  advantage. 

Come,  Defdemona,  I  have  but  an  hour 

Of  love,  of  worldly  matter  and  direction 

To  fpeak  with  thee.  We  muft  obey  the  time,  \Exeunt* 


Maneni 
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Manent  Rodorigo  and  Iago. 

Rod,  Iago   

Iago.  What  fayeft  thou,  noble  heart  ? 

Rod.  What  will  I  do,  thinker!  thou  ? 

Iago.  Why,  go  to  bed,  and  fleep. 

Rod.  I  will  incontinently  drown  myfelf. 

Iago.  Well,  if  thou  doit,  I  fhall  never  love  thee  after. 
Why,  thou  filly  gentleman  f 

Rod.  It  is  fillinefs  to  live,  when  to  live  is  a  torment ; 
and  then  have  we  a  prefcription  to  die,  when  death  is  our 
phyfician. 

Iago.  O  villainous!  I  have  look'd  upon  the  world  for 
four  times  feven  years,  and  fince  I  could  dillinguiih  be- 
twixt a  benefit  and  an  injury,  I  never  found  man  that 
knew  how  to  love  himfelf.  Ere  I  would  fay,  I  would 
drown  my  felf  for  the  love  of  a  Gui7272ey-h.cn,  I  would 
change  my  humanity  with  a  baboon. 

Rod.  What  mould  1  do  ?  I  confefs,  it  is  my  fhame  to 
be  fo  fond,  but  it  is  not  in  my  virtue  to  amend  it. 

Iago.  Virtue  ?  a  fig  :  'tis  in  our  felves  that  we  are  thus 
or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the  which  our 
wills  are  gardiners.  So  that  if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or 
fow  lettuce ;  fet  hyfTop,  and  weed  up  thyme ;  fupply  it 
with  one  gender  of  herbs,  or  diilradt  it  with  many  ;  ei- 
ther have  it  ftcril  with  idlenefs,  or  manured  with  indu- 
ftry  ;  why,  the  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this 
lies  in  our  will.    (12)  If  the  beam  of  our  lives  had  not 

one 

(r2)  If  the  Balance  of  our  Lives  had  not  one  Scale  of  %e. if  on 
to  pot'fe  another  of  Senfuality.]  i.  c.  If  the  Scale  of  our  Lives 
had  not  one  Scale,  &c.  which  muft  certainly  be  wrong. 
Some  of  the  old  Quarto's  have  it  thus,  but  the  two  elder  Fo- 
ffc'f  read, 

If  the  Braine  of  our  Livei  hxd  not  one  Scale,  &C. 
This  is  corrupt;  and  I  m*ke  no  doubt  but  Shakjfpcare  wrote, 
as  1  have  refoim'd  the  Text, 

If  the  Beame  of  our  Lives,  &C- 
And  my  Reaibn  is  this  3  that  he  generally  dilUnguiftes  betwixt 
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one  fcale  of  reafcn  to  poife  another  of  fenfuality,  the 
blood  and  bafenefs  of  cur  natures  would  conduct  us  to 
molt  prepcfterous  conclufions.  But  we  have  reafon,  to 
cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  fting%  our  unbicted 
lulls  ;  whereof  I  take  this,  that  you  call  love,  to  be  a 
fed,  or  fyen. 

'Rod.  It  cannot  be. 

logo.  It  is  meerly  a  luft  of  the  blood,  and  a  permiffion 
of  the  will.  Come,  be  a  man  :  drown  thy  felf  ?  drown 
cats  and  blind  puppies.  I  have  profeft  me  thy  friend, 
and  I  confefs  me  knit  to  thy  defer  ving  with  cables  of 
perdurable  toughnefs.  I  could  never  better  fteed  thee 
than  now.  Put  mony  in  thy  purfe  ;  follow  thou  thefe 
wars  ;  defeat  thy  favour  with  an  ufurped  beard  ;  I  fay, 
put  mony  in  thy  purfe.    It  cannot  be,  that  Defdemona 

fhould  long  continue  her  love  to  the  Moor  put  mony 

in  chy  purfe  nor  he  his  to  her.    It  was  a  violent 

commencement  in  her,  and  thou  malt  fee  an  anfwera- 

ble  fequeftration,  put  but  mony  in  thy  purfe. 

Thefe  Moors  are  changeable  in  their  wills  ;  fill  thy 

purfe  with  mony.  The  food,  that  to  him  now  is  as 
lufcious  as  lccufts,  mall  fhortly  be  as  bitter  as  coloquin- 
tida.    When  me  is  fated  with  his  body,  fhe  will  find  the 

errors  of  her  choice.  She  mull  have  change,  (he 

Jnuft  :  therefore  put  mony  in  thy  purfe.   If  thou 

wilt  needs  damn  thy  felf,  do  it  a  more  delicate  way  than 
drowning.  Make  all  the  mony  thou  can  ft.  If  lancti- 
mony  and  a  frail  vow,  betwixt  an  erring  Barbarian  and 
a  fuper-lubtle  Venetian,  be  not  too  hard  for  my  wits,  and 
all  the  tribe  of  hell,  thou  malt  enjoy  her;  therefore 
make  mony.  A  pox  of  drowning  thyidfl  it  is  clean 
out  of  the  way.  Seek  thou  rather  to  be  hang'd  in 
comparing  thy  joy,  than  to  be  drownM  and  go  with- 
out her. 

Rod.  Wilt  thou  be  fall  to  my  hopes,  if  I  depend  on 
the  ifiue  ? 

the  Beam  And  Balance,  ufing  the  latter  to  fignify  the  Scales; 
and  the  former,  the  Heel  Bai  to  which  they  are  hung,  sad 
which  poilcs  them, 

Ia?t, 
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Iago.  Thou  art  fure  of  me.  Go,  make  mony.  ~- 

I  have  told  thee  often,  and  I  re-tell  thee  again  and  again, 
I  hate  the  Moor.  My  caufe  is  hearted ;  thine  hath  no 
lefs  reafon.  Let  us  be  conjunctive  in  our  revenge  againft 
him.  If  thou  canft  cuckold  him,  thou  doll:  thy  felf  a 
pleafure,  and  me  a  fport.  There  are  many  events  in 
the  womb  of  time,  which  will  be  delivered.  Traverfe, 
go,  provide  thy  mony.  We  will  have  more  of  this  to- 
morrow.  Adieu. 

Rod.  Where  (hall  we  meet  iW  morning  ? 

Iago.  At  my  lodging. 

Rod.  I'll  be  with  thee  betimes. 

Iago.  Goto,  farcweL    Do  you  hear,  Rodorigo? 

Rod.  What  fay  you? 

Iago.  No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear. 

Rod.  I  am  chang'd  ;  I'll  go  fell  all  my  land.  [Exit. 

Manet  Iago. 

Iago.  Go  to,  farewel,  put  mony  enough  in  your  purfe— 
Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purfe  ; 
For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  mould  profane, 
Jf  I  ihculd  time  expend  with  fuch  a  fnipe, 
But  for  my  fport  and  profit.    I  hate  the  Moor, 
And  it  is  thought  abroad,  that'twixt  mv  fheets 
He  has  done  my  office.    I  know  not,  if *t  be  true  — 
But  I,  for  meer  fufpicion  in  that  kind, 

Will  do,  as  if  for  furety.    He  holds  me  well  

The  better  fhall  my  purpofe  work  on  him ; 

CaJJio\  a  proper  man  :  let  me  fee  now  ;  

To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  my  Will, 

A  double  knavery  -How  ?  how  ?  — let's  fee      ■    ■ » 

After  fome  time,  t'abufe  Othello's  ear, 

That  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife  — — 

He  hath  a  perfon,  and  a  fmcoth  difpofe, 
To  be  fufpefted  ;  fram'd  to  make  women  falfe. 
The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature, 
That  thinks  men  honeit  that  but  ieem  to  be  fo ; 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  th'  nofe, 
As  affes  are  : 

I  hay't 
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I  hav't — It  is  ingendred  — Hell  and  Night 

Mull  bring  this  monftrous  birth  to  the  world's  light. 

r  Exit. 

ACT  II. 

S  C  E  N  E,  The  capital  City  of  Cyprus. 
Enter  Montano  Governor  of  Cyprus,  and  Gentlemeril 

M  O  N  T  A  N  O . 

WHAT  from  the  cape  can  you  difcern  at  fea? 
1  Gent.  Nothing  at  all,  it  is  a  high-wroug^c 
flood  ; 

I  cannot  'tvvixt  the  heaven  and  the  main 
Defcry  a  fail. 

Mont.  Methinks  the  wind  hath  fpoke  aloud  at  land ; 
A  fuller  blaft  ne'er  fhook  our  battlements ; 
If  it  hath  rufhan'd  fo  upon  the  fea, 
What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them,  (13) 
Can  hold  the  morrife  ?  what  fhall  we  hear  of  this  ? 

2  Gent.  A  fegregation  of  the  Turkijh  fleet ; 
For  do  but  ftand  upon  the  foaming  more, 
The  chiding  billows  feem  to  pelt  the  clouds  ; 
The  wind-fhak'd  furge,  with  high  and  monihous  main, 
Seems  to  call:  water  on  the  burning  Bear, 
And  quench  the  guards  of  th'  ever-fired  pole  ; 

(13)  What  ribs  of  Oak,  -when  the  huge  Mountains  melt. 

Can  hold  the  mortife?  ]  This  is  an  arbitrary  Change  of 
Mr.  Pope's,  without  any  Authority  or  Reafon,  but  the  fmooth- 
ing  the  Verfification.  But,  I  am  afraid,  this  great  Critick  was 
dreaming  of  Mountains  at  Land  5  a-nd  thefe,  he  thought,  could 
not  well  melt  on  \tbs  of  Oak  (*«  e.)  Ships)  at  Sea,  But  our 
Poet  happens  to  mean,  Waves  as  big  as  Mountains;  and  thefe 
are  ofteu  known  to  melt  on  Ships;  nor  is  any  Metaphor  more 
common  in  Poetry, 
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I  never  did  like  moleftation  view 
On  the  enchafed  flood. 

Mont.  If  that  the  Turkijh  fleet 
Be  not  infhelter'd  and  embay'd,  they're  drown'd; 
It  is  impoffible  to  bear  it  out. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman' 

3  Gent.  News,  lords,  our  wars  are  done  : 
The  defperate  temper!  hath  fo  bang'd  the  Turks, 
That  their  defignment  halts.  A  noble  fhip  of  Venice  (14) 
Hath  feen  a  grievous  wreck  and  iu iterance 
On  moll  part  of  the  fleet. 

Mont.  How  !  is  this  true  ? 

3  Gent.  The  Ship  is  here  put  in, 
A  V eronejfa ;  Michael  CaJJio, 
Lieutenant  of  the  warlike  Moor  Othello, 
Is  come  on  fhore  ;  the  Moor  himfelf's  at  fea, 
And  is  in  full  commiiiion  here  for  Cyprus. 

Mont,  I'm  glad  on't ;  'tis  a  worthy  Governor. 

3  Gent.  But  this  fame  Caffio,  though  he  fpeak  of  com- 
fort, 

Touching  the  Turfojh  lofs,  yet  he  looks  fodly, 
And  prays  the  Moor  be  fafe ;  for  they  were  parted 
With  foul  and  violent  temper!:. 

Mont.  Pray  heav'ns,  he  be  : 
For  I  have  ferv'd  him,  and  the  man  commands 
Like  a  full  foldier.    Let's  to  the  fea-fide, 
As  well  to  fee  the  verTel  that's  come  in, 
As  to  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 

(14)  Another  Ship  §f  Venice 

Hath  feen  a  grievous  wreck,  &C.]  But  no  Ship,  before 
this,  has  arriv'd,  or  brought  any  Account  of  the  Tnrkijh  Fleet's 
Diftrefs:  How  then  can  This  be  call'd  another  Ship?  Oh,  but 
the  eldeft  Quarto  has  call'd  it  fo  ;  and,  if  there  be  a  various 
Reading,  Mr.  Pope  is  pretty  good  at  taking  the  wrong  one. 
The  two  elder  Folio's  and  the  Quarto  in  1630  read,  as  I  have 
leftor'd  to  the  Text ; 

1  A  uoble  Skip  of  Venice, 
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Even  till  we  make  the  main  and  th'  aerial  blue 
An  indiftinc~t  regard. 

Gent.  Ccme,  let's  do  fo  ; 
For  every  minute  is  expectancy 
Of  more  arrivance. 

Enter  Caflio. 

Caf.  Thanks  to  the  valiant  of  this  warlike  ifle, 
That  fo  approve  the  Moor  :  oh,  let  the  heav'ns 
Give  him  defence  againft  the  elements, 
For  I  have  loft  him  on  a  dangerous  fea. 

Mont.  Is  he  well  mipp'd  ? 

Caf  His  bark  is  ftoutly  timber'd,  and  his  pilot 
Of  very  expert  and  approv'd  allowance  ; 
Therefore  my  hopes,  not  furfeited  to  death, 
Stand  in  bold  cure. 
-  Within]  A  fail,  a  fail,  a  fail! 

Caf.  What  noife  ? 

Gent.  The  town  is  empty  ;  on  the  brow  o'th'  fea 
Stand  ranks  of  people,  and  they  cry,  a  fail. 

Caf.  My  hopes  do  fhape  him  for  the  Governor. 

Gent.  They  do  difcharge  their  fnot  of  courtefie : 
Our  friends,  at  lead. 

Caf.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  go  forth, 
And  give  us  truth  who  'tis  that  is  arriv'd. 

Gent.  I  mall.  [Exit. 

Mont,  But,  good  lieutenant,  is  your  General  wiv'd  ? 

Caf.  Moft  fortunately,  he  hath  atchiev'd  a  maid 
That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame  : 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens, 
And  in  th'  eifential  vefture  of  creation 

Do's  bear  all  excellency  

Enter  Gentleman. 
How  now  ?  who  has  put  in  ? 

Gent.  'Tis  one  Iagon  Ancient  to  the  General. 

Caf  H'as  had  moft  favorable  and  happy  fpeed ; 
Tempefts  themfelves,  high  fea?,  and  howling  winds ; 
The  gutter'd  rocks,  and  congregated  fands, 
(Traitors  enfteep'd  to  clog  the  guiltlefs  keel ; ) 
As  having  fenfe  of  beauty,  do  emit 
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Their  mortal  natures,  letting  fafe  go  by 
The  divine  Defdemona. 
Mont.  What  is  lhe  ? 

Caf.  She  that  I  fpake  of,  our  great  Captain's  Captain, 
Left  in  the  conduct  of  the  bold  lago  ; 
Whofe  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts, 
A  fe'nnight's  fpeed.    Great  Jove,  Othello  guard  ! 
And  fvvell  his  fail  with  thine  own  powerful  breath, 
That  he  may  blefs  this  bay  with  his  tail  fhip, 
Make  love's  quick  pants  in  DefdemoncCs  arms, 
Give  renew'd  fire  to  our  extinguifh'd  fpirits, 
And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfori 

Enter  Defdemona,  lago,  Rodorigo,  and  iEmilia* 

O  behold  ! 

The  riches  of  the  fhip  is  come  on  more  : 
You  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees. 
Hail  to  thee,  lady  !  and  the  grace  of  heav'n, 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand 
En  wheel  thee  round. 

Def.  J  thank  you,  valiant  Cajfio, 
What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  lord  ? 

Caf.  He  is  not  yet  arriv'd,  nor  know  I  aught 
But  that  he's  well,  and  will  be  fhortly  here. 

Def.  O,  but  I  fear — how  loft  you  company  ? 

Caf  The  great  contention  of  the  fea  and  skies 
Parted  our  fellowfhip.    But,  hark,  a  fail ! 

Within.]  A  fail,  a  fail! 

Gent.  They  give  this  greeting  to  the  Citadel : 
This  likewife  is  a  friend. 

Caf  See  for  the  news  : 
Good  Ancient,  you  are  welcome.  Welcome,  miftrefs. 

[To  iEmilia. 

Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago, 
That  I  extend  my  manners.    'Tis  my  breeding, 
That  gives  me  this  bold  fh^vv  of  courtefie. 

lago.  Sir,  would  fhe  give  you  fo  much  of  her  lips, 
As  of  her  tongue  (he  oft  beftows  on  me, 
You'd  have  enough. 

Def.  Alas !  fhc  has  no  fpeech. 

lago. 
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Iago.  In  faith,  too  much  ; 
I  find  it  (till,  when  I  have  lift  to  fleep  ; 
Marry,  before  your  ladyfhip,  I  grant, 
She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart, 
And  chides  with  thinking. 

JEmil.  You  have  little  caufe  to  fay  fo. 
Iago.  Come  on,  come  on;   you're  pictures  out  of 
doors, 

Bells  in  your  parlors,  wild-cats  in  your  kitchens, 
Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended, 
Players  in  your  houfewifery,  and  houfevvives  in  your 
beds ! 

Def  O,  fie  upon  thee,  flanderer ! 
Iago.  Nay,  it  is  true,  or  elfe  I  am  a  Turk; 
You  rife  to  play,  and  go  to  bed  to  work. 
JEmil.  You  Ihall  not  write  my  praife. 
Iago.  No,  let  me  not. 

Def,  What  would'ft  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou  mou'd'H 
praife  me  ? 

Iago.  Oh  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to't, 
For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical. 

Def  Come,  one  affay.    There's  one  gone  to  the  har- 
bour ■ 

Iago.  Ay,  Madam. 

Def.  I  am  not  merry  ;  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,  by  feeming  otherwiie ;  ■ 
Come,  how  would'ft  thou  praife  me  ? 

Iago.  I  am  about  it ;  but,  indeed,  my  invention  comes 
from  my  pate,  as  birdlime  does  from  freeze,  it  plucks 
out  brains  and  all.  But  my  mufe  labours,  and  thus  (lie 
is  delivered. 

If  fhe  be  fair  and  wife,  fairnefs  and  <vuit9 
The  one's  for  ufey  the  other  ufeth  it. 

Def  Well  prais'd ;  how  if  fhe  be  black  and  witty  ? 

Iago.  If  fhe  he  black ,  and  thereto  have  a  wit, 

She'// find  a  white  that  fhaU  her  b/acknefs  fit. 

Def  Worfe  and  worfc. 

J£mU.  How,  if  fair  and  foolifti  ? 

Ia  jo. 
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Iago.  Sbe  newer  yet  was  foolijh,  that  was  fair  ; 
For  even  her  folly  helpt  her  to  an  heir, 

Def.  Thefe  are  old  fond  paradoxes,  to  make  fools 
laugh  i'th'  alehoufe.  What  miferable  praife  hall  thou 
for  her  that's  foul  and  foolifti  ? 

Iago.  There* s  none  fo  foul  anl foolifl?  thereunto, 

But  does  foul pranks,  which  fair  and  wife  ones  do. 

Def  Oh  heavy  ignorance !  thou  praifeft  the  worft 
beft.  But  what  praife  couldft  thou  bellow  on  a  deferv- 
ing  woman  indeed  ?  (14)  one,  that  in  the  authority  of 
her  merit,  did  juflly  put  down  the  vouch  of  very  ma* 
lice  it  felf  ? 

Iago.  She  that  was  ever  fair,  and  never  proud, 
Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud ; 
Never  lac  kt  gold,  and  yet  never  went  gay, 
Fled  from  her  wijh,  and  yet  faid,  now  I  may  ; 
She  that  when  anger  d,  her  revenge  being  nigh, 
Bad  her  wrong  fay,  and  her  difpleafure  fly  ; 
She  that  in  vjifdom  never  was  fo  frail 
To  change  the  cod* s  head for  the  falmon*  s  tail ; 
She  that  could  think,  and  ne* er  difclofe  her  mind, 
See  fuitors  following,  and  not  look  behind ; 
She  was  a  wight,  ( if  ever  fuch  wight  were)-"* 

Def  To  do  what  ? 

Iago.  To  fuckle fools,  and  chronicle  fnall  beer. 

Def  Oh  moll  lame  and  impotent  conclufion  !  do  not 

(14)  One,  that  in  the  ^Authority  of  her  Merit,  did  }My  put  on 
the  Vouch  of  very  Malice  it  felf.]  Tho*  all  the  printed  Copies 
agree  in  this  Reading,  I  cannot  help  fufpe&ing  it.  If  the 
Text  ihould  be  genuine,  I  confefs,  it  is  above  my  Undemand- 
ing. In  what  Senfe  can  Merit  be  faid  to  put  on  the  Vouch 
of  Malice?  I  (hould  rather  think,  Merit  was  fo  f&fe  in  it  felf, 
as  to  repel  and  put  off  all  that  Malice  and  Envy  could  advance 
and  affirm  to  its  Prejudice.  I  have  ventut'd  to  reform  the 
Text  to  this  Conftruction,  by  a  very  flight  Change  that 
makes  it  intelligible. 
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learn  of  him,  JEniilia,  tho'  he  be  thy  husband.  (15)  How 
fay  you,  Caffio,  is  he  not  a  moll  profane  and  liberal 
cenfurer  ? 

Caf  He  fpeaks  home,  Madam  ;  you  may  relifli  hiin 
more  in  the  foldier,  than  in  the  fcholar. 

lago.  \_AJidef\  He  takes  her  by  the  palm;  ay,  well 

faid  - —  whifper  With  as  little  a  web  as  this,  will  I 

cnfnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Cajfio.  Ay,  fmile  upon  her,  do 
-  ■  ■  ■  I  will  gyve  thee  in  thine  own  courtlhip.  You  fay 
true,  'tis  fo,  indeed.  —  If  fuch  tricks  as  thefe  ft  rip  you 
out  of  your  lieutenancy,  it  had  been  better  you  had  not 
kifs'd  your  three  fingers  fo  oft,  which  now  again  you 
are  moll  apt  to  play  the  Sir  in.  Very  good—  well  kifs'd, 

and  excellent  courtefie  'tis  fo,  indeed  Yet 

again  —  your  fingers  to  your  lips?  'would,  they  were 
cliiter-pipes  for  your  fake.  [Trumpet. 
The  Moor,  I  know  his  trumpet. 

Caf  'Tis  truly  fo. 

Def  Let's  meet  hiin,  and  receive  him. 
Caf  Lo,  where  he  comes  ! 

Enter  Othello  and  Attendants. 

Oth.  Oh  my  fair  warrior  ! 
Def.  My  dear  Othello  I 

Oth.  It  gives  me  wonder,  great  as  my  content, 
To  fee  you  here  before  me.  O  my  foul's  joy  ? 
If  after  every  tempeft  come  fuch  calms, 
May  the  winds  blow  'till  they  have  waken'd  death  : 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  feas 
Olympus  high  ;  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell's  from  heav'n  !  If  I  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  now  to  be  mofc  happy  ;  for,  I  fear, 
My  foul  hath  her  content  fo  abfolute, 

(f5)  How  fay  you,  Caflio  ?  Is  he  not  a  rnofi  profane  and  libe* 
ral  Counfellor?]  But  in  what  Refpeft  was  lago  a  CounfeUor  ? 
He  caps  Sentences,  indeed ;  but  they  are  not  by  way  of  xAA* 
vice,  but  Defcription:  what  he  fays,  is,  Reflexions  on  Charao 
ter  and  Conduft  in  Life.  For  this  Reafon,  i  am  very  ap 
to  think,  out  Author  wrote  Cenfurer, 

That 
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That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Def.  The  heav'ns  forbid, 
But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  mould  encreafe, 
Ev'n  as  our  days  do  grow  ! 

Oth.  Amen  to  that,  fweet  Powers ! 
I  cannot  fpeak  enough  of  this  content, 
It  flops  me  here  :  it  is  too  much  of  joy'. 
And  this,  and  this,  the  greateil  difcords  be  [Kijfing  her 
That  e'er  our  hearts  fhai!  make  ! 

Iago.  Oh,  you  are  well-tun'd  now  ;  but  Til  let  down 
the  pegs  that  make  this  mufick,  as  honeft  as  I  am. 

[Afide. 

Oth.  Come,  let's  to  the  caftle. 
Now,  friends,  our  wars  are  done ;      Turks  are  drown'd. 
How  do  our  old  acquaintance  of  this  ifle? 
Hone)',  you  (ball  be  well  defir'd  in  Cyprus, 
I've  found  great  love  amongft  them.    Oh  my  Sweet, 
I  prattle  out  of  fafhion,  and  I  dote 
In  mine  own  comfort.    Pr'ythee,  good  Iago, 
Go  to  the  bay,  and  difembark  my  coffers : 
Bring  thou  the  matter  to  the  citadel, 
He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthinefs 
Does  challenge  much  refpect.  Come,  Defdemona, 
Once  more  well  met  at  Cyprus. 

{Exeunt  Othello  and  Defdemona* 

Manent  Iago  and  Rodorigo. 

Iago.  Do  you  meet  me  prefently  at  the  harbour. 
Come  thither,  if  thou  be'it.  valiant ;  (as,  they  fay,  bale 
men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a  nobility  in  their  na- 
tures, more  than  is  native  to  them)  lift  me  ;  the 

lieutenant  to  night  watches  on  the  Court  of  Guard.. 
Firft,  I  mult  tell  thee,  this  Defdemona  is  directly  in 
love  with  him. 

Rod.  With  him  ?  why,  'tis  not  poflible  ? 

Iago.  Lay  thy  fingers  thus ;  and  let  thy  foul  be  in- 
flructed.  Mark  me  with  what  violence  (he  firlt  lov'd 
the  Moor,  but  for  bragging,  and  telling  her  fantailical 
lies.    And  will  Ihe  love  him  Hill  for  prating  ?  let  not 

thy 
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thy  difcreet  heart  think  it.  Her  eye  mud  be  fed. 
And  what  delight  fhall  lhe  have  to  look  on  the  Devil  ? 
(16)  when  the  blood  is  made  dull  with  the  a 61  of  fport, 
there  Ihould  be  again  to  inflame  it,  and  to  give  Satiety 
a  frelh  appetite,  lovelinefs  in  favour,  fympathy  in  years, 
manners,  and  beauties ;  all  which  the  Moor  is  defec- 
tive in.  Now,  for  want  of  thefe  requir'd  conveniences, 
her  delicate  tendernefs  will  find  it  felf  abus'd,  begin  to 
heave  the  gorge,  difrelifh  and  abhor  the  Moor  ;  very 
nature  will  initruft  her  in  it,  and  compel  her  to  fome 
fecond  choice.  Now,  Sir,  this  granted,  (as  it  is  a  moit 
pregnant  and  unforc'd  pofition)  who  (lands  fo  eminent 
in  the  degree  of  this  fortune,  as  Caffio  does  ?  a  knave 
very  voluble  ;  no  further  confcionable,  than  in  put- 
ting on  the  meer  form  of  civil  and  humane  Seeming, 
for  the  better  compaiTing  of  his  fak  and  moll  hidden 
loofe  affection  ;  a  flippery  and  fubtile  knave,  a  finder 
of  occafions,  that  has  an  eye  can  flamp  and  counterfeit 
advantages,  tho'  true  advantage  never  prefent  it  feif, 
A  devilim  knave  !  befides,  the  knave  is  handfom,  youngr 
and  hath  all  thofe  requifites  in  him,  that  folly  and 
green  minds  look  after.  A  peftilent  compleat  knave ! 
•and  the  woman  hath  found  him  already. 

Rod.  I  cannot  believe  that  of  her,  fhe's  full  of  molt 
blefs'd  condition. 

(16)  When  the  Blood  is  made  dull  with  the  ^AEv  of  Sport,  there 
fljould  be  a  Game  to  inflame  it,  and  to  give  Satiety  a  frefb 
^Appetite 5  lovelinefs  in  Favour,  Sympathy  in  Tears,  Manners* 
and  Beauties.]  This,  'tis  true,  is  the  Reading  of  the  Genera- 
lity of  the  Copies :  but,  methinks,  'tis  a  very  peculiar  Expe- 
riment, when  the  Blood  and  Spints  are  duil'd  and  exhaufted 
with  Sport,  to  raife  and  recruit  them  by  Sport :  for  Sport 
and  Game  are  but  two  Words  for  the  fame  thing.  •  I  have  re- 
trieved the  Pointing  and  Reading  of  the  elder  Quarto,  which, 
certainly  gives  us  the  Poet's  Senfej  that  when  the  Blood 
is  duil'd  with  the  Exercife  of  Pleafure,  there  fliould  be  pro* 
per  Incentives  on  each  lide  to  raife  it  again,  as  the  Charms  of 
Beauty,  Equality  of  Years,  and  Agreement  of  Manners  and 
Difpotition:  which  are  wanting  in  OthdU  to  rekindle  Defdc- 
wona's  Paflion. 
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lago.  Blefs'd  figs'  end  !  the  wine  fhe  drinks  is  made  of 
grapes.  If  fhe  had  been  ble fs'd,  fhe  would  never  have 
lov'd  the  Moor  :  Blefs'd  pudding  !  didft  thou  not  fee 
her  paddle  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  ?  didll  not  mark 
that  ? 

Rod.  Yes,  that  I  did  ;  but  that  was  but  courtefie. 

Iavo.  Letchery,  by  this  hand  ;  an  index,  and  obfcure 
prologue  to  the  hiftory  of  lull,  and  foul  thoughts.  They 
met  fo  near  with  their  lips,  that  their  breaths  embrac'd 
together.  ViUanous  thoughts,  Rodorigo  !  when  thefe 
mutualities  fo  marfhal  the  way,  hard  at  hand  comes  the 
matter  and  main  exercife,  the  incorporate  conclufion  : 
pilh  —  But,  Sir,  be  you  rul'd  by  me.  I  have  brought 
you  from  Venice.  Watch  you  to  night ;  for  the  com- 
mand, Til  lay't  upon  you.  Cajjio  knows  you  not :  I'll 
not  be  far  from  you.  Do  you  hud  fome  cccaiion  to  an- 
ger Ca£io,  either  by  fpeaking  too  loud,  or  tainting  his 
difcipline,  or  from  what  other  courfe  you  pleafe,  which 
the  time  mall  more  favourably  minifter. 

Rod.  Well. 

lago.  Sir,  he's  rafh,  and  very  fudden  in  choler  :  and, 
happily,  may  flrike  at  you.  Provoke  him,  that  he  may  ; 
for  even  cut  of  that  will  I  caufc  thofe  of  Cyprus  to  mu- 
tiny :  whole  qualifi cation  mall  come  into  no  true  talie 
again,  but  by  tranfplanting  of  Caj/io.  So  fhall  you  have 
a  fhorter  journey  to  your  defires,  by  the  means  I  fhall 
then  have  to  prefer  them  :  And  the  impediments  mofr. 
profitably  removed,  without  which  there  was  no  ex- 
pectation of  our  prosperity. 

Rod.  I  will  do  this,  if  you  can  bring  it  to  any  op- 
portunity. 

lago.  I  warrant  thee.    Meet  me  by  and  by  at  the  ci- 
tadel. I  muft  fetch  his  neceflaries  afhore.  Farewel. 
Rod.  Adieu.  [Exit. 

Manet  lago. 

lave.  That  CaJJlo  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe : 
ThatTfhe  loves  him,  'tis  apt,  and  of  great  credit. 
The  Moor,  howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not, 

Is 
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Is  of  a  conftant,  loving,  noble  nature  ; 

And,  I  dare  think,  he'll  prove  to  Defdemona 

A  moil  dear  husband.    Now  I  love  her  too, 

Not  out  of  abfolute  lull,  (though,  peradventure, 

I  ftand  accountant  for  as  great  a  fin ;) 

But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge, 

For  that  I  do  fufpeft,  the  lufty  Moor 

Hath  leapt  into  my  feat.    The  thought  whereof 

Doth,  like  a  poifonous  mineral,  gnaw  my  inwards, 

And  nothing  can,  or  mall,  content  my  foul, 

Till  I  am  even'd  with  him,  wife  for  wife  . 

Or  failing  fo,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor 

At  laft  into  a  jealoufie  fo  ftrong. 

That  judgment  cannot  cure.  Which  thing  to  do,  (17) 

If  this  pcor  brach  of  Venice,  whom  I  trace 

For  his  quick  hunting,  ftand  the  putting  on, 

I'll  have  our  Michael  Cajfto  on  the  hip, 

Abufe  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  right  garb  ; 

(For  I  fear  Cajfto  with  my  night-cap  too,) 

Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me, 

For  making  him  egregioully  an  afs  ; 

And  pracliiing  upon  his  peace  and  quiet, 

(17)  Which  thing  to  do, 

If  this  poor  Trafli  of  Venice,  whom  I  trace 
For  his  qui$ks  hunting,  ftand  the  putting  on.]  A  trifling', 
infignificant  Fellow  may, in  fome  Refpe&s,  very  well  be  call'd 
Trafb:  but  what  Confonance  of  Metaphor  is  there  betwixt 
Tra/h,  and  quic\  hunting,  and  (banding  the  putting  on  ?  The  Al- 
lufion  to  the  Chafe  Shakespeare  fcems  to  be  fond  of  apply- 
ing to  Kodorigo,  who  fays  of  himfelf  towards  the  Conclufioa 
of  this  sAtl  5 

/  follow  her  in  the  Chafe,  not  like  a  Hound  that  hunts,  but 
•ne  that  fills  up  the  Cry. 
I  have  a  great  Sufpicion,  therefore,  that  the  Po€t  wrote  ; 
//  this  poor  Brach  of  Venice, 

which,  we  know,  is  a  degenerate  Species  of  Hound,  and  a 
Term  generally  us'd  in  Contempt :  and  this  cornpleats  and 
perfects  the  metaphorical  Allufion,  and  makes  it  much  more 
Satirical.  Mr.  Warburton. 

M  2  Even 
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Even  to  madnefs.  'Tis  here  but  yet  confus'd  ; 

Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  feen,  till  us'd.       [Exit,  j 

S  C  E  N  E,  //^Street. 

Enter  Herald  nvitb  a  Proclamation. 

Her.  TT  is  Othello's  pleafure,  our  noble  and  valiant 
JL  General,  that  upon  certain  tidings  now  arriv'd,-' 
importing  the  meer  perdition  of  the  Turkijh  fleet,  every 
man  put  himfelf  into  triumph  :  fome  to  dance,  fome  to 
make  bonfires,  each  man  to  what  fport  and  revels  his  I 
mind  leads  him.  For,  befides  this  beneficial  news,  it  is  I 
the  celebration  of  his  nuptials.  So  much  was  his  plea- 
fure, mould  be  proclaimed.  All  offices  are  open,  and 
there  is  full  liberty  of  feaiting,  from  this  prefent  hour 
of  rive,  'till  the  bell  have  told  eleven.  Blefs  the  ifle  of 
Cyprus,  and  our  noble  General  Othello  ! 

SCENE,  /&Cast  l.e. 

Enter  Othello,  Defdemona,  Cavlio,  and  Attendants. 

Oth.         O  O  D  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to  ; 

VJ  night, 
Lef  s  teach  our  (elves  that  honourable  flop, 
Not  to  out-fport  difcretion. 

Caf.  lago  hath  direction  what  to  do  : 
But,  notwithstanding,  with  my  perfonal  eye] 
Will  I  look  to't. 

Oth.  lago  is  moll  honeil  : 
Michael,  good-night.  To  morrow,  with  your  earlier!, 
Let  me  have  fpeech  with  ycu.   Come,  my  dear  love, 
The  purcbafe  made,  the  fruits  are  to  eniue  ; 
That  profit's  yet  to  come  'tween  me  and  you. 
Good-night.  [Exeunt  Othello  and  Defdemona. 

Enter  lago. 

Caf.  Welcome,  lago  ;  we  muit  to  the  Watch. 
lago.  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant :  'cis  not  yet  ten  o'th* 

clock. 
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clock.  Our  General  caft  us  thus  early  for  the  love  of 
his  Defdemona  :  whom  let  us  not  therefore  blame ;  he 
hath  not  yet  made  wanton  the  night  with  her  :  and  (he 
is  fport  for  Jove. 

Caf  She's  a  moft  exquifite  lady. 

Idgo.  And,  I'll  warrant  her,  full  of  game. 

Ctf/Mndeed,  file's  a  moil  frefa  and  delicate  creature. 

Iago.  What  an  eye  (he  has  ?  methinks,  it  founds  a 
parley  to  provocation . 

Caf  An  inviting  eye ;  and  yet,  methinks,  right  mo- 
deft. 

Iago.  And  when  ilie  fpeaks,  is  it  not  an  alarum  to 
love  ? 

Caf.  She  is,  indeed,  perfe£lion. 

Iago.  Well,  happinefs  to  their  fheets  :  come,  lieute- 
nant, I  have  a  ftoop  of  wine,  and  here  without  are  a 
brace  of  Cyprus  gallants,  that  would  fain  have  a  meafure 
to  the  health  of  the  black  Othello. 

Caf.  Not  to  night,  good  Iago ;  I  have  very  poor 
and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking,  I  could  well  wifh, 
courtefie  would  invent  fome  other  cuilom  of  entertain- 
ment . 

Iago.  Oh,  they  are  our  friends :  but  one  cup ;  I'll 
drink  for  you. 

Caf  I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to  night,  and  that  was 
craftily  qualified  too :  and,  behold,  what  innovation 
it  makes  here.  I  am  unfortunate  in  the  infirmity,  and 
dare  not  task  my  weaknefs  with  any  more. 

Iago.  What,  man?  'tis  a  night  of  revels,  the  gallants 
defire  it. 

Caf  Where  are  they  ? 

Iago.  Here  at  the  door  ;  I  pray  you,  call  them  in. 
Caf.  I'll  do't,  but  it  diflikes  me.  [Exit  Caflio. 

Iago.  If  I  can  fallen  but  one  cup  upon  him, 
With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to  night  already, 
He'll  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence, 

As  my  young  millrefs'  dog.  

1  Now,  my  fick  fool,  Rodorigo, 
;  Whom  love  hath  turn'd  almoil  the  wrong  fida  out, 
To  Defdemona  hath  to  night  carouz'd 

M  3  Potations 
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Potations  pottle  deep  ;  and  he's  to  watch. 

Three  lads  of  Cyprus,  noble  fuelling  fpirits, 

(That  hold  their  honours  in  a  wary  diitance, 

The  very  elements  of  this  warlike  ifle.) 

Have  I  to  night  flufter'd  with  flowing  cups, 

And  they  watch  too.    Now,  'mcngit  this  flock  of 

drunkards, 
Am  I  to  put  our  Caffo  in  feme  action 
That  may  offend  the  ifle.    Bjt  here  they  come. 
If  conieqi  er.ee  do  but  approve  my  Deem,  (18) 
My  beat  fails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  itream. 

Enter  Ca&o,  Montano,  and  Gen/lemen. 

Caf.  Tore  heay'n,  they  have  given  me  a  route  al- 
ready. 

Mont-  G:od  faith,  a  little  one:  not  paft  a  pint,  a* 
I  am  a  foldier. 

Iago.  Seme  wine,  he!  t^SPJ^g1* 

And  let  me  tbt  canakin  clink,  clink, 

And  let  me  the  canakin  clink. 

A  foldier  s  a  man  ;  oh,  man's  life's  but  a  fpan  ; 

Why,  then  let  a  foldier  drink. 

Seme  wire,  boys. 

Caf.  'Fore  heav'n,  an  excellent  long. 

Iago.  1  .earn', I  it  in  England :  where,  indeed,  they 
are  moil  potent  in  potting.  Your  Dare,  your  German, 
and  your  fwag-belivM  Hollander,  —  Drink,  ho  I —  are 
nothing  to  your  Englif:. 

Cdf.  li  your  Englishman  fo  exquifite  in  his  drinking? 

(ig)    //  Confluence  d*   but    afrne  Dre^m.]    AlJ  the 

piinted  Copies  concur  in  rhif  Reading,  bur,  I  think,  it  does 
not  come  up  to  the  Feet's  Intention  3  I  rather  imagine  that 
he  wiote, 

If  Confeouence  do  but  approve  my  Deem, 
i.  c.  my  Opinion,  the  Judgment  I  have  form'd  of  what  rouft 

happen.    So,  in  fro*/,  and  Cirffiia  5 

Lief.  1  true  \  i.ovj  novj  ?  what  w  ckfd  Deem  is  this  f 

Iago, 
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lago.  Why,  he  drinks  you  with  facility  your  Dane 
dead  drunk.  He  fvveats  not  to  overthrow  your  Almain. 
He  gives  your  Hollander  a  vomit,  ere  the  next  pottle 
can  be  filPd. 

Caf.  To  the  health  of  our  General. 

Mott.  I  am  for  it,  lieutenant,  and  Fll  do  you  juftice. 

lago.  Oh  fweet  England. 

King  Stephen  <was  an  a  worthy  peer. 
His  breeches  coft  him  hut  a  crown  ; 

He  held  them  fix  pence  all  too  dear> 
With  that  he  calfd  the  tailor  lown. 

He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown. 

And  thou  art  hut  of  low  degree  : 
sTis  pride  that  pulls  the  conn -t>\  djwn, 

Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  th$e. 

Some  wine,  ho  ! 

Caf  Why,  this  is  a  more  exquifue  fong  than  the 
other. 

lago.  Will  you  hear't  again  ? 

Caf  No,  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his  place, 

that  does  thofe  things.  Well  Heaven's  above  all  ; 

and  there  be  fouls  that  mull  be  faved,  and  there  be  fouls 
muft  not  be  faved. 

lago.  It's  true,  good  lieutenant. 

Caf  For  mine  own  part,  {no  offence  to  the  General, 
nor  any  man  of  quality  ; )  I  hope  to  be  faved. 

lago.  And  fo  I  do  too,  lieutenant. 

Caf  Ay,  but,  by  your  leave,  not  before  me.  The 
Lieutenant  is  to  be  faved  before  the  Ancient.  Let's 
have  no  more  of  this  ;  let's  to  our  aftairs.  Forgive 

our  fins  gentlemen,   let's  look  to  our  bufmefs. 

Do  not  think,  gentlemen,  1  am  drank  :  this  is  my 
Ancient;  this  is  my  right  hand,  and  this  is  my  left. 
I  am  not  drunk  now  ;  I  can  Hand  well  enough,  and 
I  fpeak  well  enough. 

Gent.  Excellent  well. 

Caf.  Why,  very  well  then  :  you  mud  not  think 
then  that  I  am  drunk.  [Exit. 

M  4  Manent 
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Man  en t  Iago  and  Montano. 

Mont.  To  the  platform,  mailers;  come,  let's  let  the 

Watch. 

Iago.  You  fee  this  fellow,  that  is  gone  before  ; 
He  is  a  fo.dier,  fit  to  frand  by  C*efar, 
And  give  direction.    And  do  but  fee  his  vice; 
'Tis  to  his  virtues  a  juft  equinox, 
The  one  as  long  as  th'  other.  'Tis  pity  of  him  ; 
I  fear,  the  Trull  Othello  puts  him  in, 
On  fome  edd  time  of  his  infirmity, 
Will  Ihake  this  ifland. 

Mon.  But  is  he  often  thus  ? 

Iago.  'Tis  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  fleep. 
Hell  watch  the  horolcgue  a  double  fee, 
If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle. 

Mint.  It  were  well, 
The  General  were  put  in  mind  of  it  : 
Perhaps,  he  fees  it  not ;  or  his  good  nature 
Frizes  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Cajfio, 
.And  looks  not  on  his  evils  :  is  not  this  true  ? 

Enter  Rodorigo.  ^ 

Iago.  How  now,  Rodorigo  ! 
I  pray  you,  after  the  lieutenant,  go.  [£#/7Rod. 

Mont.  And  'tis  great  pity,  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazard  fuch  a  Place  as  his  own  Second, 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity  ; 
It  were  an  honeft  action  to  fay  fo 
Unto  the  Moor. 

Iago.  Not  I,  for  this  fair  ifland  ; 
I  do  love  Cajfio  well,  and  would  do  much 
To  cure  him  of  this  evil.   Hark,  what  noife  I 

[Within,  help!  help! 

Re-enter  CalTio,  furfuing  Rodorigo. 

Caf.  You  rogue  !  you  rafcal  ! 
Jtfont.  What's  the  matter,  lieutenant  ? 
Caf.  A  knave  teach  me  my  duty  I  I'll  beat  the  knave 
into  a  twiggen  bottle. 

Rod. 
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Rod.  Beat  me  

Caf  Dolt  thou  prate,  rogue  ? 

Mont.  Nay,  good  lieutenant;  [Staying  him. 

I  pray  yon,  Sir,  hold  ycur  hand. 

Caf.  Let  me  go,  Sir,  or  Til  knock  you  o'er  the  maz- 
zard. 

Mont.  Come,  come,  you're  drunk. 

Caf.  Drunk?—   {They fight. 

Iago.  Away,  I  fay,  go  out  and  cry  a  mutiny. 

[Exit  Rodorigo. 

Nay,  good  lieutenant  Alafs,  gentlemen  

Help,  ho  [  Lieutenant  Sir  Montano  

Help,  mailers!  here's  a  goodly  watch,  indeed—— 

Who's  that,  who  rings  the  bell  diablo,  ho  ! 

[Bell  rings, 

The  town  will  rife.    Fie,  fie,  lieutenant !  hold  : 
You  v/ill  be  Iham'd  for  ever. 

Enter  Othello,  and  Attendants. 
Oth.  What  is  the  matter  here? 

Mont.  I  bleed  ftill,  I  am  hurt,  but  not  to  th'  death. 
Oth.  Hold,  for  your  lives. 

Iago.  Hold,  ho!  lieutenant  — Sir  Montana——* 

Gentlemen  • 

Have  you  forgot  all  place  of  fenfe  and  duty  ? 

The  General  fpeaks  to  you — hold,  hold,  for  ihame— — 

Oth.  Why,  how  now,  ho?  from  whence arifeth  this? 
Are  we  turn'd  Turks  ?  and  to  our  felves  do  That, 
Which  heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites  ? 
For  chriftian  fhame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl  > 
He,  that  itirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage, 
Holds  his  foul  light :  he  dies  upon  his  motion. 
Silence  that  dreadful  bell ;  it  frights  the  iile 
From  her  propriety.    What  is  the  master  ? 
Honeft  Iago,  that  looks  dead  with  grieving, 
Speak,  who  beg^n  this  ?  on  thy  love,  I  charge  thee. 

Iago.  I  do  not  know;  friends  all,  but  now,  even  now 
In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Diverting  them  for  bed  ;  and  then,  but  now—— 
(As  if  fome  planet  had  u twitted  men,) 

M  5  Swords 
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Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breafts, 

In  oppofition  bloody.    I  can't  fpeak 

Any  beginning  to  this  peevifh  odds, 

And,  'would,  in  aftion  glorious  I  had  loft 

Thole  legs  that  brought  me  to  a  part  of  it ! 

Oth.  How  comes  it,  Michael,  you  are  thus  forgot? 

Caf.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me,  I  cannot  fpeak. 

Oth.  Worthy  Montano>  you  were  wont  be  civil  : 
The  gravity  and  ilillnefs  of  your  youth 
The  world  hath  noted  ;  And  your  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wifeft  cenfure.    What's  the  matter, 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus, 
And  fpend  your  rich  opinion,  for  the  name 
Of  a  night-brawler  ?  give  me  anfwer  to  it. 

Mon.  Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger  ; 
Your  officer,  Ag?*  can  inform  you, 
While  I  fpare  fpeech,  which  fomething  now  ofFends  me* 
Of  all  that  I  do  know  ;  nor  know  I  aught 
By  me  that's  faid  or  done  amifs  this  night, 
Unlefs  felf- charity  be  fometimes  a  vice, 
And  to  defend  our  (elves  it      a  fin, 
When  violence  a  (Tails  us. 

Oth.  Now,  by  heav'n, 
My  blood  begins  my  fafer  guides  to  rule; 
And  paffion,  having  my  beii  judgment  choler'd, 
Allays  to  lead  the  way.  If  I  once  ftir, 
Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  beit  of  you 
Shall  nnk  in  my  rebuke.    Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began ;  who  fet  it  on  ; 
And  he,  that  is  approv'd  in  this  offence, 
Tho'  he  had  twin'd  with  me  both  at  a  birth, 

Shall  lofe  me.  What,  in  a  tqwn  of  war, 

Yet  wild,  the  people's  hearts  brim-full  of  fear, 
To  manage  private  and  domelHck  quarrel  ? 
In  night,  and  on  the  Court  of  Guard  and  Safety  ;  (19) 

'Tis 

(•9)  In  njjht,  and  on  the  Court  and  Guard  of  Safety?)  This  is 
fpoken  by  OtbelU  ;  but  Guard  of  S*fitjrt  tho'  coupled  with  a 
Word  of  Synoiiomous  Conftnuftion,  was  never  Soldier's  Lan- 
guage.  I  have  ventuiM  to  make  the  Coujnndiont  and  Si^n  of 

the 
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Tis  monftrous.    Say,  Z^,  who  began't  ? 

Man.  If  partially  afhVd,  or  leagu'd  in  office* 
Thou  don:  deliver  more  or  lefs  than  truth,. 
Thou  art  no  foldier. 

lago.  Touch  me  not  fo  near: 
Td  rather  have  this  tongue  cut  from  my  mouth,. 
Than  it  mould  do  offence  to  Michael  CaJJlo  ; 
Yet  I  perl  wade  my  felf,  to  fpeak  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him.    Thus  'tis,  General  : 
Montano  and  my  felf  being  in  fpeech, 
There  comes  a  fellow  crying  out  for  help, 
And  Cajjio  following  with  determin'd  fvvord,. 
To  execute  upon  him.    Sir,  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  CaJJlo,  and  in  treats  his  paufe  ; 
My  felf  the  crying  fellow  did  purfue, 
Left  by  his  clamour  (as  it  fo  fell  out) 
The  town  might  fall  in  fright.    He,  fwift  of  foot,. 
Out-ran  my  purpofe  :  I  return'd,  the  rather 
For  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  fwords, 
And  Cajjio  high  in  oath ;  which  'till  to  night 
I  ne'er  might  fay  before.    When  I  came  back, 
(For  this  was  brief)  I  found  them  cloie  together 
At  blow  and  thruit ;  even  as  again  they  were,. 
When  you  your  felf  did  part  them. 
More  of  this  matter  cannot  I  report. 
But  men  are  men  ;  the  beii  ibmetimes  forget ; 
Tho'  Cajjio  did  fome  little  wrong  to  him, 
As  men  in  rage  ftrike  thole  that  vvifn  them  beuV 
Yet,  lurely,  CaJJto,  I  believe,  received 
From  him,  that  fled,  fome  urange  indignity, 
Which  patience  could  not  pafs. 

Oth.  I  know,  Iago, 
Thy  honeity  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter, 
Making  it  light  to  Cajjio.    Cajjio,  I  love  thee, 
But  never  more  be  0 nicer  of  mine. 

the  Gemtive  rafe  change  Phces:  and  fa  the  Phrafe  in  Ufe  is 
ieftoi'dj  tho'  againft  the  Authority  of  the  printed  Copies. 
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Enter  Defdemona  attended. 

Look  if  my  gentle  love  be  net  rais'd  up  : 
I'll  make  thee  an  example. 

Def.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Oth.  All  is  well,  Sweeting,  come  to  bed. 
Sir,  for  your  hurts,  my  felf  will  be  your  furgeon. 
Lead  him  off : 

Iago,  look  with  care  about  the  town, 

And  filence  thofe  whom  this  vile  brawl  diltracted. 

Ccme,  Defdemona,  'tis  the  foldiers'  life, 

To  have  their  balmy  fl umbers  wak'd  with  ftrife. 

[  Exeunt. 

Manent  Iago  and  Caflio. 

Iago.  What,  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant  ? 
Caf  Pad  all  Surgery. 
Iago.  Marry,  hcav'n  forbid  ! 

Caf.  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation!  oh  I  have 
left  my  reputation  f  I  have  loll  the  immortal  part  of 
my  felf,  and  what  remains  is  beftial.  My  reputation  \ 
Iago,  my  reputation-  

Iago.  As  I  am  an  honed  man,  I  had  thought,  you 
had  receiv'd  fome  bodily  wound ;  there  is  more  fenfe  in 
That  than  in  Reputation.  Reputation  is  an  idle,  and  moll 
falfe  impofition ;  oft  got  without  merit,  and  loft  with- 
out deferving.  You  have  loft  no  reputation  at  all,  un- 
lefs  you  repute  your  felf  fuch  a  lofer.  What,  man, — 
there  are  ways  to  recover  the  General  again.  You  are 
but  now  call:  in  his  mood,  a  punifhment  more  in  po- 
Jicy  than  in  malice ;  even  fo  as  one  would  beat  his  of- 
fencelefs  dog,  to  affright  an  imperious  lion.  Sue  to  him 
again,  and  he's  yours. 

Caf.  I  will  rather  fue  to  be  defpis'd,  than  to  deceive 
fo  good  a  commander,  with  fo  flight,  fo  drunken,  and 
fo  mdifcreet  an  officer.  Drunk,  and  fpeak  ?  Parrot, 
and  fquabble  ?  fw  agger  •  Iwear  ?  and  diicourfe  fufiian 
with  one's  own  fhadow  ?  oh  thou  invincible  fpirit  of 
wine  !  if  thou  haft  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call 
thee  devil. 

Jaga. 
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lago.  What  was  he  that  you  follow'd  with  your  fword  ? 
what  had  he  done  to  you  ? 
Caf.  I  know  not. 
Iago.  Is't  poflible? 

Caf.  I  remember  a  mafs  of  things,  but  nothing  di- 
flin&ly  :  a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore.  Oh,  that 
men  mould  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths,  to  fteal  away 
their  brains !  that  we  mould  with  joy,  pleafance,  revel, 
and  applaufe,  transform  our  felves  into  bearb. 

Iago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough  :  how  came 
you  thus  recover'd  ? 

Caf.  It  has  pleas'd  the  devil,  drunkennefs,  to  give 
place  to  the  devil,  wrath ;  one  unperfeclnefs  fhews  me 
another,  to  make  me  frankly  defpiie  my  lelf. 

Iago.  Come,  you  are  too  fevere  a  moraler.  As  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  this  country  Hands, 
I  could  heartily  wifh  this  had  not  befallen  :  but  fmce 
it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it  for  your  own  good. 

Caf.  I  will  ask  him  for  my  Place  again  ;  he  fhall  tell 

me,  I  am  a  drunkard!  had  I  as  many  mouths  as 

Hydra ,  fuch  an  anfwer  would  flop  them  all.  To  be 
now  a  fenfible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  prefently  a 

beaft  !   Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblefs'd,  and 

the  ingredient  is  a  devil. 

Iago.  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar  crea- 
ture, if  it  be  well  us'd  :  exclaim  no  more  againfl:  it. 
And,  good  lieutenant,  I  think,  you  think,  I  love  you. 
Caf.  I  have  well  approv'd  it,  Sir.  I  drunk  ! 
Iago.  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be  drunk  at  fome 
time,  man.  I  tell  you  what  you  mail  do  :  our  generaPs 
wife  is  now  the  General.  I  may  fay  fo,  in  this  refpecl, 
for  that  he  hath  devoted  and.  given  up  himielf  to  the 
contemplation,  mark  and  denotement  of  her  parts  and 
graces  {20).  Confefs  your  feif  freely  to  her  :  importune 

her 

(20)  For  that  Ih  halh  devoted,  and  given  up  him fe If to  the  Con' 
temolation,  Mark^  and  Dcvotement  of  her  Parti  and  Graces.]  I 
remember,  it  is  (aid  of  Antony^  in  the  Beginning  of  his  Trage- 
dy, that  He,  who  ufed  to  fix  his  Eyes  altogether  on  the  dread- 
ful Ranges  of  War*  — nQV& 
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her  help,  to  put  you  in  your  Pb.ce  again.  She  is  of 
fo  free,  fo  kind,  fo  apt,  fo  bleSed  a  difpofition,  fhe 
holds  it  a  vice  in  her  goodnefs  not  to  do  more  than 
lhe  is  requeiled.  This  broken  joint,  between  you  and 
her  husband,  in  treat  her  to  fplinter.  And,  my  fortunes 
ngainit.  any  lay  worth  naming,  this  crack  of  your  love 
fhall  grow  ftronger  than  it  was  before. 
Caf  You  advile  me  well. 

Iago,  I  proteft,  in  the  fincerity  of  love,  and  honeft 

kindnefs. 

Caf.  I  think  it  freely  ;  and  betimes  in  the  morning 
I  will  befeech  the  virtuous  Defdemona  to  undertake 
for  me :  I  am  defperate  of  my  fortunes,  if  they  check 
me  here. 

la  go.  You  are  in  the  right:  good  night,  lieutenant, 
I  muft  to  the  Watch. 

Caf.  Good  night,  honeft  Iago.  {Exit  Caflio. 

Manet  Iago. 

Iago.  And  what's  he  then,  that  fays,  I  play  the 
villain  ? 

When  this  advice  is  free  I  give,  and  honeft, 

Likely  to  thinking,  and,  indeed,  the  courfe 

To  win  the  Moor  again.    For  'tis  moll  eafie 

Th'  inclining  Defdemona  to  fubdue 

In  any  honeit  fuit ;  (he's  fram'd  as  fruitful 

As  the  free  elements.    And  then  for  her 

To  win  the  Moor,  wer't  to  renounce  his  baptifm> 

All  feals  and  fymbols  of  redeemed  fin, 

His  foul  is  fo  enletcer'd  to  her  love 

That  flie  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  fhe  lift, 

 now  bends,  now  turns, 

The  Office  and  Devotion  of  their  View 

Upon  a  Strumpet'.*  T'ront . 
This  is  finely  exprrU'di  but  I  cannot  perfwade  my  felf  that 
our  Poet  would  ever  have  laid,  any  one  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
Dcvotement  of  any  thing.  All  the  Copies  agree  j  but  the  mil- 
Jake  cerrainly  arofe  from  a  finglc  Letter  being  turn'd  upfrdc- 
down  at  Pidi. 

Even 
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Even  as  her  appetite  ihall  play  the  God 
With  his  weak  function.    Am  I  then  a  villain,. 
To  couniel  CaJJio  to  this  parallel  courfe, 
Dire&ly  to  his  Good  ?  Divinity  cf  Hell  f 
When  Devils  will  their  blackeit  fins  put  on, 
They  do  fuggeir.  at  firft  with  heavenly  Shews, 

As  I  do  now.  For  while  this  honeft  fool 

Plies  Defdemona  to  repair  his  fortune, 

And  me  for  him  pleads  ftrongly  to  the  Moor; 

I'll  pour  this  peltilence  into  his  ear, 

That  fhe  repeals  him  for  her  body's  luft  : 

And  by  how  much  ihe  drives  to  do  him  good, 

She  Ihall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor. 

So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  Pitch  ; 

And  out  of  her  own  goodnefs  make  the  net, 

That  fhall  enmem  them  all.    How  now,  Rodorigo! 

Enter  Rodorigo. 

Rod.  I  do  follow  here  in  the  chace,  not  like  a  hound 
that  hunts,  but  one  that  nils  up  the  cry.  My  mony  is 
ajmoft  fpent ;  I  have  been  to  night  exceedingly  well 
cudgelled  ;  and,  I  think,  the  iffue  will  be,  I  fnall  have 
fo  much  experience  for  my  pains ;  and  fo  with  no  mo- 
ny at  all,  and  a  little  more  wit,  return  again  to  Venice. 

Iago.  How  poor  are  they,  that  have  not  patience  ? 
What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees ; 
Thou  know 'it,  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witchcraft  i 
And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time  : 
Does't  not  go  well  ?  Cajpo  hath  beaten  thee, 
And  thou  by  that  fmali  hurt  haft  caihier'd  Caffio. 
Tho'  other  things  grow  fair  againft  the  Sun, 
Yet  fruits,  that  blolTom  firft,  will  firft  be  ripe : 
Content  thy  feif  a  while.    In  troth,  'tis  morning  : 
Pleafure  and  action  make  the  hours  feem  ihort. 
Retire  thee ;  go  where  thou  art  billeted  : 
Away,  I  fay  ;  thou  malt  know  more  hereafter : 
Nay,  get  thee  gone.  Exit  Rodorigo, 

Two  things  are  to  be  done  ;  (21 

My 

(21)  Two  things  Ate  to  be  done  $ 

My  Wife  rnnji  move  for  CafliO  to  her  A&ftrefs, 
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My  Wife  muft  move  for  Cajffto  to  her  miftrefi  : 
I'll  fet  her  on   

My  felf,  the  while,  to  draw  the  Moor  apart, 
And  bring  him  jump,  when  he  may  Cajjio  find 

Sollicking  his  Wife,  ay,  that's  the  way  : 

Dull  not,  Device,  by  coldnefs  and  delay.  [Exit. 


in. 


SCENE,  before  Othello'j  Palace. 
Enter  Caffio,  with  Muftcians. 
C  a  s  s  i  o. 

TlfASTERS,  play  here,  I  will  content  your 

XVJL  Pains> 

Something  that's  brief ;  and  bid,  good  morrow, 

General. 

[Muf  ck  plays  ;  and  enter  Clown  from  the  Hoafe. 
Clown.  Why,  mailers,  have  your  inflrumencs  been  in 
Naples,  that  they  fpeak  i'th'  nofe  thus  ? 
Muf  How,  Sir,  how  ? 

Clovun.  Are  thefe,  I  pray  you,  wind-inftruments  ? 
Muf.  Ay,  marry  are  they,  Sir. 
Clown.  Oh,  thereby  hangs  a  tail. 

2*11  fet  her  on  to  draw  the  Moor  apart.]  Mr.  Pope  hasfal- 
filled  the  Text,  bccaufc  it  wanted  a  little  Kelp  :  fo  that,  in  the 
firft  place,  we  don't  fee  what  were  the  two  things  to  be  done : 
and,  then,  it  was  lago>  not  his  Wife,  that  was  to  draw  the 
Moor  apart.    The  old  Books  read  ; 

■  Tvjo  things  are  to  be  dene  ; 

My  Wife  rnm/i  move  for  CalTio  to  her  Miftrtfs> 

2*11  fet  her  on  my  »clf,  a  while,  10  draw  the  Moor  apart. 

This  unreafonable  long  ^Alexandrine  was  certainly  a  Blunder 
of  the  Editors:  a  flight  Tranfpofiucn  and  Change  will  icgu- 
late  it,  as  the  Poet  intended, 

Muf. 
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Muf.  Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  Sir  ? 

Clown.  Marry,  Sir,  by  many  a  wind- inftrument  that 
I  know.  But,  Matters,  here's  mony  for  you  :  and  the 
General  fo  likes  your  mufick,  that  he  defires  you  for 
love's  fake  to  make  no  more  noife  with  it. 

Muf  Well,  Sir,  we  will  not. 

Clown.  If  you  have  any  mufick  that  may  not  be  heard, 
to't  again:  But,  as  they  fay,  to  hear  mufick,  the  Gene- 
ral does  not  greatly  care. 

Muf.  We  have  none  fuch,  Sir. 

Clown.  Then  put  up  your  pipes  in  your  bag,  for  Pli 
away.  Go,  vanifh  into  air,  away.  [Exeunt  Muf. 

Caf.  Doft  thou  hear,  mine  honell  friend  ? 

Clown.  No,  I  hear  not  your  honeft  friend ;  I  hear  you. 

Caf.  Pr'ythee,  keep  up  thy  quillets,  there's  a  poor 
piece  of  gold  for  thee :  if  the  gentlewoman,  that  attends 
the  General's  wife,  be  ftirring,  tell  her,  there's  one  Caf- 
Jto  entreats  of  her  a  little  favour  of  fpeech.  Wilt  thou 
do  this  ? 

Clown.  She  is  ftirring,  Sir ;  if  fhe  will  ftir  hither,  I 
fliall  feem  to  notifie  unto  her.  [Exit  Clown. 

Caf  Do,  my  good  friend, 

To  him>  enter  Iago. 

In  happy  time,  Iago. 

Iago.  You  have  not  been  a- bed  then  ? 

Caf  Why,  no ;  the  day  had  broke,  before  we  parted. 
I  have  made  bold  to  fend  in  to  your  wife ; 
My  fuit  is,  that  fhe  will  to  Defdemona 
Procure  me  fome  accefs. 

Iago.  I'll  fend  her  prefently  ; 
And  I'll  devife  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converfe  and  bufinefs 
May  be  more  free.  [Exit* 

Caf.  I  humbly  thank  you  for't.    I  never  knew 
A  -Florentine  more  kind  and  honeft. 

To  him,  enter  Emilia. 

JEmil.  Good  morrow,  good  lieutenant,  I  am  forry 
For  your  difpleafure;  but  all  will,  fure,  be  well. 
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The  General  and  his  wife  are  talking  of  it : 
And  {he  fpeaks  for  you  ftoutly.    The  Moor  replies, 
That  he,  yoa  hurt,  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus, 
And  great  affinity  ;  and  that  in  wifdom 
He  might  not  but  refttfe  you.    But  he  protefts,  he  love* 
you  ; 

And  needs  no  other  fuitor,  but  his  likings, 
To  bring  you  in  again. 

Caf.  Yet  IJbefeech  you, 
If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done, 
Give  me  advantage  of  fome  brief  difcourfe 
With  Defdemona  alone. 

JErnil.  Pray  you,  come  in  ; 
I  will  bellow  you  where  you'  mail  have  time 
To  fpeak  your  bofom  freely. 

Caf.  Pm  much  bound  to  you,  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Othello,  Iago,  and  Gentlemen* 

Oth.  Thefe  letters  give,  Iago,  to  the  pilot, 
And  by  him  do  my  duties  to  the  Senate ; 
That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  Works; 
Repair  there  to  me. 

Iago.  My  good  lord,  I'll  do't. 

Otk  This  fortification,  gentlemen,  (hall  we  fee' t  ? 

Gent.  We'll  wait  upon  your  lordfhip.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  an  Apartment  in  the  Palace* 

Enter  Defdemona,  Caflio,  and  Emilia. 

De/rVS  E  thou  affur'd,  good  CaJJio,  I  will  do 
Jj  All  my  abilities  in  thy  behalf. 
JE?nil.  Good  Madam,  do:  I  know,  it  grieves  my 

husband 
As  if  the  caufe  were  his. 

Def.  Oh,  that's  an  honed  fellow  ;  doubt  not,  CaJJio, 
But  I  will  have  my  lord  and  you  again 
As  friendly  as  you  were. 

Caf.  Moil  bounteous  Madam, 
Whatever  lhall  become  of  MichaeJ  CaJJio, 

He's 
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He's  never  any  thing  but  your  true  fervant. 

Def.  I  know't,  I  thank  you;  you  do  love  my  lord, 
You've  known  him  long ;  and,  be  you  well  affur'd,  , 
He  fhall  in  flrangenefs  itand  no  farther  off 
Than  in  a  politick  diftance. 

Caf  Ay,  but,  lady, 
That  policy  may  either  laft  fo  long, 
Or  feed  upon  fuch  nice  and  waterifh  diet, 
Or  breed  it  felf  fo  out  of  circumftances, 
That  I  being  abfent,  and  my  place  fupply'd, 
My  General  will  forget  my  love  and  fervice. 

Def.  Do  not  doubt  that ;  before  JEmilia  here, 
I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  Place.    Affure  thee, 
If  I  do  vow  a  friendfhip,  I'll  perform  it 
To  the  lail  article.    My  lord  fhall  never  reft  ; 
Til  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience  > 
His  bed  mall  feem  a  fchool,  his  board  a  fhrift  5 
I'll  intermingle  every  thing  he  does 
With  Caffio\  fuit :  therefore  be  merry,  Cafjio  5 
For  thy  follicitor  fhall  rather  die, 
Than  give  thy  caufe  away. 

Enter  Othello,  and  Iago,  at  dijlance. 

JEmil.  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. 
Caf,  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave. 
Def  Why,  ftay,  and  hear  me  fpeak. 
Caf  Madam,  not  now;  I'm  very  ill  at  eafe, 
Unfit  for  mine  own  purpofes. 

Def  Well,  do  your  difcretion.  [Exit  Caffio, 

Iago.  Hah  !  I  like  not  that.  —  -» 

Oth.  What  dofl  thou  fay  ? 

Iago.  Nothing,  my  lord  ;  or  if  1  know  not  what. 

Oth.  Was  not  that  Cafjio,  parted  from  my  wife  ? 

Iago.  Cajfio,  my  lord  ? — no,  fure,  I  cannot  think  it, 
That  he  would  ileal  away  fo  guilty-like, 
Seeing  you  coming. 

Oth.  I  believe,  'twas  he. 

Def.  How  now,  my  lord  ? 
I  have  been  talking  with  a  fuitor  here, 
A  man  that  languifhes  in  your  difpleafure. 

Oth. 
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Oth,  Who  is't  you  mean  ? 

Def  Why,  your  lieutenant  CaJJle.    Good  my  lord, 
If  I  have  any  grace,  or  power  to  move  you, 
His  prefent  reconciliation  take. 
For  if  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  you, 
That  errs  in  ignorance,  and  not  in  cunning, 
I  have  no  judgment  in  an  benefit  face. 
I  pr'ythee,  call  him  back. 
Oth.  Went  he  hence  now  ? 
Def.  I,  footh,  fo  humbled, 
That  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with  me, 
To  fufter  with  him.    Good  love,  call  him  back. 
Oth.  Not  now,  fweet  Defdemona    fome  other  time. 
Def.  Bat  (hall**  be  Ihortly  ? 
Oth.  The  focner,  Sweet,  for  you. 
Def.  Shall' c  be  to  night  at  fupper? 
Oth.  Not  to  night. 
Def  To  morrow  dinner  then  ? 
Oth.  I  mail  not  dine  at  home  : 
I  meet  the  Captains  at  the  citadel. 

Def.  Why  then  to  morrow  night,  or  Tuefday  morn, 
Or  Tuefday  neon,  cr  night,  or  Wednefday  morn, 
I  pr'ythee,  name  the  time ;  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days;  in  faith,  he's  penitent: 
-And  yet  his  trefpafs,  in  our  common  reafori, 
(Save  that,  they  fay,  the  wars  muil  make  examples 
Out  of  their  belt,)  is  not  almoft  a  fault 
T'  incur  a  private  check.    When  lhall  he  come  ? 
Tell  me,  Othello.    I  wonder  in  my  foul, 
What  you  wculd  ask  me,  that  I  would  deny, 

Or  Hand  fo  mutt'ring  on  ?  u  hat  ?  Michael  Caffto  !  

That  came  a  wooing  with  you,  and  many  a  time, 
When  I  have  fpoke  of  you  difpraifingly, 
Hath  ta'en  your  part,  to  have  lb  much  to  do 

To  bring  him  in  ?  truit  me,  I  could  do  much  

Otb.  Pr'ythee,  no  more;  let  him  come  when  he  will, 
I  will  deny  thee  no:hing. 

Def  Why,  this  is  not  a  boon  : 
*Tis  as  I  mould  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves, 
Or  feed  on  nourilhing  meati,  or  keep  you  warm  ; 
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Or  fue  to  you,  to  do  peculiar  profit 

To  your  own  perfon.    Nay,  when  I  have  fuit, 

Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed, 

It  fhall  be  full  of  poize  and  difficulty, 

And  fearful  to  be  granted. 

Oth.  I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 
Whereon  I  do  befeech  thee,  grant  me  this, 
To  leave  me  but  a  little  to  my  felf. 

Def.  Shall  I  deny  you  ?  no  :  farewel,  my  lord. 

Oth.  Farewel,  my  Defdemona,  I'll  come  ftrait. 

Def.  JEmilia,  come ;  be,  as  your  fancies  teach  you  : 
Whate'er  you  be,  I  am  obedient.  [Exeunt, 

Manent  Othello,  and  Iago. 

Oth.  Excellent  Wench !    Perdition  catch  my 

foul,  (22) 

But  I  do  love  thee  ;  and  when  I  love  thee  not, 
Chaos  is  come  again. 

lag 0.  My  noble  lord,  

Oth.  What  doft  thou  fay,  Iago  ? 

Iago.  Did  Michael  Ca£io9  when  you  wooM  my  lady, 
Know  of  your  love  ? 

Oth.  He  did,  from  firft  to  laft :  why  doft  thou  ask  ? 

Iago.  But  for  a  fatisfaclion  of  my  thought, 
No  farther  harm. 

Oth.  Why  of  thy  thought,  Iago  ? 

Iago.  I  did  not  think,  he'd  been  acquainted  with  it. 

(22)  Excellent  Wretch  !  Perdition  catch  my  Soul, 

But  I  do  love  thee  5  &c]  Tho'  all  the  printed  Copies 
concur  in  this  Reading,  I  think,  it  is  very  reafonably  to  be  fuf- 
pected.  Othello  is  exclaiming  here  with  Admiration  and  rap- 
turous Fondnefs :  but  Wretch  can  fcarce  be  admitted  tobeufed, 
unlefs  in  Compallion  or  Contempt.  I  make  no  queftion,  but 
the  Poet  wrote  5 

Excellent  Wench  !  Perdition  catch  my  Soul,  &CC 

It  is  to  be  obferv'd,  that,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  Wench, 
Lafs,  and  Girl  were  not  ufed  in  that  low  and  vulgar  Accepta- 
tion as  they  are  at  this  time  of  day  5  but  very  frequently  with 
Dignity, 
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Oth.  Oh,  yes,  and  went  between  us  very  oft. 
lago.  Indeed  ! 

Oth.  Indeed  !  ay,  indeed.    Difcern'il  thou  aught  in 

that  ? 
Is  he  not  honeft  ? 

lago.  Honeft,  my  lord  ? 
Oth.  Honeft  ?  ay,  honeft. 
Iago.  My  lord,  for  aught  I  know. 
Oth.  What  doeft  thou  think? 
lago.  Think,  my  lord  !  

Oth.  Think,  my  lord!  why,  by  heav'n,  thou  echo1  it 

me ; 

As  if  there  were  fome  monfter  in  thy  thought, 

Too  hideous  to  be  fhewn.    Thou  dorr,  mean  fomething  : 

I  heard  thee  fay  but  now,  thou  li'tidjt  not  that, — * 

When  CaJJlo  left  my  Wife.  What  did'ft  not  like  ? 

And  when  I  told  thee,  he  was  of  my  counfel, 

In  my  whole  ccurfe  of  wooing ;  thou  cry'dft,  indeed? 

And  didft  contract  and  purfe  thy  brow  together, 

As  if  thou  then  hadft  fhut  up  in  thy  brain 

Some  horrible  conceit :  if  thou  doft  love  me, 

Shew  me  thy  thought. 

/ago.  My  lord,  you  know,  I  love  you. 

Oth.  I  think,  thou  doeft : 
And  for  I  know,  thou  art  full  of  love  and  honefty, 
And  weigh' ft  thy  words  before  thou  giv'ft  them  breath, 
Therefore  thefe  Hops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more  : 
For  fuch  things,  in  a  falfe  difloyal  knave, 
Are  tricks  of  cuftom  ;  but,  in  a  man  that's  juft, 
They're  cold  dilations  working  from  the  heart, 
That  paiiicn  cannot  rule. 

lago.  For  Michael  Caffio, 
I  dare  be  fworn,  I  think,  that  he  is  honeft. 

Oth.  I  think  fo  too. 

lago.  Men  mould  be  what  they  feem. 
Or,  thofe  that  be  not,  'would  they  might  feem  none  ! 

Oth.  Certain,  men  mould  be  what  they  feem. 

lago.  Why,  then,  I  think,  CaJ/io's  an  honeft  man. 

Oth.  Nay,  yet  there's  more  in  this ; 
I  pray  thee,  fpeak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings, 

As 
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As  thou  doft  ruminate;  and  give  thy  worft  of  thoughts 
The  worft  of  words. 

Iago.  Good  my  lord,  pardon  me. 
Tho'  I  am  bound  to  every  ad  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that,  all  flaves  are  free  to ; 
Utter  my  thoughts ! — Why,  fay,  theyTre  vile  and  falfe ; 
As  where's  that  Palace,  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?  who  has  a  breaft  fo  pure, 
But  fome  uncleanly  apprehenfions 
.Keep  leets  and  law-days,  and  in  felTions  fit 
With  meditations  lawful  ? 

Oth.  Thou  doft  confpire  againft  thy  friend,  Iago, 
If  thou  but  think' ft  him  wrong'd,  and  mak'ft  his  ear 
A  ftranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

Iago.  I  do  befeech  you, 
Though  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guefs,- 
(As,  I  confefs,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  {pie  into  abufe ;  and  oft  my  jealoulie 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not; )  I  intreat  you  then, 
From  cne  that  fo  imperfectly  conceits, 
Your  wifdom  would  not  build  your  felf  a  trouble 
Out  of  my  {battering  and  unfure  obfervance : 
It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good, 
Nor  for  my  manhood,  honefty,  and  wifdom,' 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

Oth.  What  doft  thou  mean  ? 

Iago.  Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  fouls. 
Who  fteals  my  purfe,  fteals  tram ;   'tis  fomething,  no- 
thing ; 

'Twas  mine,  'tis  his ;  and  has  been  fiave  to  thoufands ; 
But  he,  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  That,  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Oth.  I'll  know  thy  thoughts  — — 

Iago,  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your  hand  ; 
Nor  {hall  not,  whilft  'tis  in  my  cuftody. 

Oth.  Ha! 

Iago.  Oh,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealoulie  ; 
It  is  a  green-ey'd  monlter,  which  doth  mock 

The 
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The  meat  it  feeds  on.    That  cuckold  lives  in  blifs, 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger ; 
But,  oh,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er, 
Who  doats,  yet  doubts ;  fufpe&s,  yet  ftrongly  loves ! 
Oth.  Oh  mifery  ! 

lago.  Poor,  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough ; 
But  riches  endlefs,  is  as  poor  as  winter, 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  mail  be  poor. 
Good  heaven  !  the  fouls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealoufie  ! 

Oth.  Why  ?  why  is  this  ? 
Thinly  ft  thou,  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealoufie? 
To  follow  ftill  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  frefh  fufpicions  ?  No ;  to  be  once  in  doubt, 
Is  once  to  be  refolv'd.    Exchange  me  for  a  goat, 
When  I  lhall  turn  the  bufinefs  of  my  foul 
To  fuch  exuffiicate  and  blown  furmifes, 
Matching  thy  inference.    'Tis  not  to  make  me  jealous, 
To  fay,  my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company, 
Is  free  of  fpeech,  fings,  plays,  and  dances  well ; 
Where  virtue  is,  thele  are  moft  virtuous. 
Nor  frcm  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  fmalleft  fear,  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 
For  fhe  had  eyes,  and  chofe  me.    No,  lago, 
I'll  fee,  before  I  doubt ;  when  I  doubt,  prove ; 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this, 
Away  at  once  with  love,  or  jealoufie. 

lago.  I'm  glad  of  this ;  for  now  I  mall  have  reafon 
To  fhew  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you 
With  franker  fpirit.    Therefore,  as  I'm  bound, 
Receive  it  from  me.    I  fpeak  not  yet  of  proof. 
Look  to  your  wife,  obferve  her  well  with  Cafiio ; 
Wear  your  eye,  thus :  not  jealous,  nor  fecure  ; 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature 
Out  of  felf-bounty  be  abus'd  ;  look  to't. 
I  know  our  country  difpofition  well ; 
In  Venice  they  do  let  heav'n  fee  the  pranks, 
They  dare  not  fhew  their  husbands ;  their  beft  conference. 
Is  not  to  leav't  undone,  but  keep't  unknown. 

Otb.  Doft  thou  fay  fo  ? 
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lago.  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you  ; 
And  when  fhe  feem'd  to  make,  and  fear  your  looks, 
She  lov'd  them  moft. 
.  Oth.  And  fo  fhe  did. 

lago.  Go  to  then  ; 
She,  that,  fo  young,  could  give  out  fuch  a  Seeming 

To  feal  her  father's  eyes  up,  clofe  as  oak  

He  thought,  'twas  witchcraft — but  I'm  much  to  blame  : 
I  humbly  do  befeech  you  of  your  pardon, 
For  too  much  loving  you. 

Oth.  I'm  bound  to  you  for  ever. 

lago.  I  fee,  this  hath  a  little  dafh'd  your  fpirits. 

Ojh.  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot. 

lago.  Truft  me,  I  fear,  it  has : 
I  hope,  you  will  confider,  what  is  fpoke 
Comes  from  my  love.  But,  I  do  fee,  you're  mov'd — - 
I  am  to  pray  you,  not  to  drain  my  fpeech 
To  grofler  i flues,  nor  to  larger  reach, 
Than  to  fufpicion. 

Oth.  I  will  not. 

lago.  Should  you  do  fo,  my  lord, 
My  fpeech  would  fall  into  fuch  vile  Succefs, 
Which  my  thoughts  aim  not  at.    Cajfio's  my  worthy 
friend. 

My  lord,  I  fee,  you're  mov'd  — 

Oth.  No,  not  much  mov'd  

I  do  not  think,  but  Defde monads  honeft. 

lago.  Long  live  fhe  fo !  and  long  live  you  to  think  fo  f 
Oth.  And  yet,  how  nature  erring  from  it  felf 

lago.  Ay,  there's  the  point ;    as  (to  be  bold 

with  you) 
Not  to  affect  many  propofed  matches 
Of  her  own  clime,  complexion  and  degree, 
Whereto  we  fee  in  all  things  Nature  tends  : 
Foh !  one  may  fmell,  in  fuch,  a  will  moll  rank> 
Foul  disproportions,  thoughts  unnatural. 
But,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  in  pofition 
Diftin&ly  fpeak  of  her;  tho'  1  may  fear, 
Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgment, 
May  fall  to  match  vou  with  her  country  forms, 

Vol.  VIII  N  And, 
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And,  haply,  fo  repent. 

Oth.  Farewel,  farewel ; 
If  more  thou  doft  perceive,  let  me  know  more  : 
Set  on  thy  wife  t'obferve.    Leave  me,  lago. 

lago.  My  lord,  I  take  my  leave.  {Going. 

Oth.  Why  did  I  marry  ?  ■ 
This  honeft  creature,  doubtlefs, 
Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds. 

lago.  My  lord,  I  would,  I  might  entreat  your  Honour 
To  fcan  this  thing  no  farther ;  ieave  it  to  time  : 
Altho'  'tis  fit  that  Cajpo  have  his  Place, 
For,  fure,  he  nils  it  up  with  great  ability  ; 
Yet  if  you  pleafe  to  hold  him  cff  a  while, 
You  fhall  by  that  perceive  him,  and  his  means ; 
Note,  if  your  lady  ft  rain  his  entertainment 
With  any  ftrong,  or  vehement  importunity  ; 
Much  will  be  feen  in  That.    In  the  mean  time, 
Let  me  be  thought  too  bufy  in  my  fears, 
(As  worthy  cauie  I  have  to  fear,  I  am ;  ) 
And  held  her  free,  I  do  befeech  your  Honour. 

Oth.  Fear  not  my  government. 

lago.  I  once  more  take  my  leave.  [Exit. 
Manet  Othello. 

Oth.  This  fellow's  of  exceeding  honefty, 
And  knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  fpirit, 
Of  human  dealings.    If  I  prove  her  haggard, 
Tho'  that  her  jeiles  were  my  dear  heart- brings, 
I'd  whittle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  prey  at  fortune.    Haply,  for  I'm  black, 
And  have  not  thofe  foft  parts  of  converfation 
That  chamberers  have  ;  or,  for  I  am  declin'd 
Into  the  vale  of  years,  yet  that's  not  much- 
She's  gone,  I  am  abus'd,  and  my  relief 
Mull  be  to  loath  her.    Oh  the  curie  of  marriage! 
That  we  can  call  thefe  delicate  creatures  ours, 
And  not  their  appetites  \  I  had  rather  be  a  toad, 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon, 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love. 
For  others'  uie.  Yet  'tis  the  plague  of  Great  cues ; 
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Prerogative  are  they  lefs  than  the  bafe; 
'Tis  deitiny  unfhunnable,  like  death. 
Even  then,  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us, 
When  we  do  quicken.    Defdemona  comes  / 

Enter  Defdemona  and  ^Emilia. 

If  Ihe  be  falfe,  oh,  then  heav'n  mocks  it  felf : 
I'll  not  believe't. 

Def  How  now,  my  dear  Othello  ? 
Your  dinner,  and  the  generous  Wanders, 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  prefence. 

Oth.  I  am  to  blame. 

Def.  Why  do  you  fpeak  fo  faintly  ? 
Are  you  not  well  ? 

Oth.  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here. 

Def.  Why,  that's  with  watching,  'twill  away  again  % 
Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  this  hour 
It  will  be  well. 

Oth.  Your  napkin  is  too  little ; 

x     '    1  T  ,      tS&*  droPs  her  handkerchief. 

Let  it  alone :  come,  I'll  go  in  with  you. 

Def.  I  am  very  iorry,  that  you  are  not  well.  {Exeunti 
Manet  iEmilia. 

JEmiL  I  am  glad,  I  have  found  this  naokin  ; 
This  was  her  firft  remembrance  from  the  Moor  ; 
My  wayward  husband  hath  a  hundred  times 
Woo'd  me  to  flea!  it.    But  me  fo  loves  the  token, 
(For  he  conjur'd  her,-  ilie  mould  ever  keep  it) 
That  Ihe  relerves  it  evermore  about  her, 
To  kifs  and  talk  to.    Til  have  the  work  ta'en  out  - 
And  give't  lago ;  what  he'll  do  with  it, 
Heav'n  knows,  not  I  : 
I  nothing,  but  to  pleafe  his  fantafie. 

Enter  lago. 
Iago.  How  now  ?  what  do  you  here  alone  > 
JEmil  Do  not  you  chide ;  I  have  a  thing  for  y0B. 
lago.  You  have  a  thing  for  me?  ^ 
It  is  a  common  thing  

N  2  JEmiU 
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JEmtL  Ha  ? 

I  ago.  To  have  a  foolifh  wife. 

JEmil.  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  what  will  you  give  me  now 
For  that  fame  handkerchief? 

Iago.  What  handkerchief  ? 

JEmil.  What  handkerchief?   1 

Why,  That  the  Moor  fir  ft  gave  to  Dejdemona  ; 
That  which  fo  often  you  did  bid  me  (leal. 

Iago.  Haft  ftolen  it  from  her  ? 

JEmiL  No  ;  but  Ihe  let  it  drop  by  negligence ; 
And,  to  th1  advantage,  I,  being  here,  took't  up  : 
Look,  here  'tis. 

Iago.  A  good  wench,  give  it  me. 

JEmil.  What  will  you  do  with't,  you  have  been  f< 
earneit 
To  have  me  filch  it  ? 

Iago.  Why,  what  is  that  to  you  ?        [Snatching  it 

JEmiL  If't  be  not  for  feme  purpofe  of  import, 
Give't  me  again.    Poor  lady  I  fhe'll  run  mad, 
When  fhe  mall  lack  it. 

Iago.  Be  not  you  known  cn't : 
I  have  ufe  for  it.    Go,  leave  me—        [Exit  JEmil 
I  will  in  Cajfios  lodging  lefe  this  napkin, 
And  let  him  find  it.    Trifles  light  as  air 
Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  flrong 
As  proofs  of  holy  Writ.    This  may  do  fomething. 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poifons  : 
Dang'rous  conceits  are  in  their  nature  poifon?, 
Which  at  the  firft  are  fcarce  found  to  diiiafte  ; 
But,  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood, 
Burn  like  the  mines  of  fulphur.        I  did  fay  fo. 

Enter  Othello. 

Look,  where  he  comes !  Not  Poppy,  nor  Mandragora, 

Nor  all  the  drowfy  Sirups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  fwee:  Sleep, 
Which  thou  had  it  ye  Iter  day. 
Oib.  Ha!  falfe  to  me  ! 

Ja%o.  Why,  how  now,  General?  no  more  of  that, 
Qtb.  Avantl  begone!  thou' it  fet  me  on  the  rack  : 

J  fweaa 
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I  (Wear,  'tis  better  to  be  much  abus'd, 
Than  but  to  know  a  little. 
Jkg0.  How,  my  lord? 

Oth.  What  fenfe  had  I  of  her  ftol'n  hours  or  lull  ? 
I  faw't  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm'd  not  me  ; 
I  flept  the  next  night  well  ;  was  free,  and  merry  • 
T  found  not  CaJJios  kiffes  on  her  lips  : 
He,  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  ftoPn, 
Let  him  not  know't,  and  he's  not  robb'd  at  all. 

Iago.  I  am  forry  to  hear  this. 

Oth.  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  general  Camp, 
(Pioneers  and  all,)  had  tailed  her  fweet  body, 
So  I  had  nothing  known.    Oh  now,  for  ever 
Tarewel  the  tranquil  mind!  Farewel  content  I 
Farewel  the  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  war, 
That  make  ambition  virtue  !  oh,  farewel  ! 
Farewel  the  neighhig  (teed,  and  the  fhrill  trump, 
The  fpirit-fbirring  drum,  th'  ear- piercing  fife, 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumrlance  of  glorious  war  ? 
And,  oh,  you  mortal  engines,  whole  rude  throats 
Th'  immortal  Jo<ve\  dread  clamours  counterfeit, 
Farewel !  Otheilo\  Occupation's  gone! 

Iago.  Is't  pofnble,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Villain,  be  fure,  thou  prove  my  love  a  whore  ; 
Be  fure  of  it :  give  me  the  ccular  proof, 

\_Caiching  hold  en  him, 
Or,  by  the  worth  cf  mine  eternal  foul, 
Thou  hadft  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog, 
Than  anfwer  my  wak'd  wrath. 

Iago.  Is't  come  to  this  ? 

Oth.  Make  me  to  fee' t;  or,  at  the  leaft,  fo  prove  it, 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop, 
To  hang  a  doubt  on  :  or,  woe  upon  thy  life ! 

Iago.  My  noble  lord  

Oth.  If  thou  doft  flander  her,  and  torture  me, 
Never  pray  more  ;  abandon  all  remorfe  ; 
On  horrors  head  horrors  accumulate  ; 
Do  deeds  to  make  heav'n  weep,  all  earth  amaz'd ; 
For  nothing  canft  thou  to  damnation  add, 
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Greater  than  that 

lago.  Oh  grace !  oh  heav'n  defend  me  ? 
Are  you  a  man  ?  have  you  a  foul  ?  or  fenfe  ? 
God  be  w'  you  ;  take  mine  office.    O  wretched  fool, 
That  liv'ft  to  make  thine  honelly  a  vice  I 
Oh  monftrous  world  !  take  note,  take  note,  oh  world, 
To  be  direct  and  honefl,  is  not  fafe. 
5  thank  you  for  this  profit,  and  from  hence 
1*11  love  no  friend,  jfith  love  breeds  fuch  offence. 

Oth.  Nay,  flay  thou  fhould'fl  be  honeft— 

lago.  I  mould  be  wife,  for  honelly's  a  fool, 
And  lofes  what  it  works  for. 

Oth.  By  the  world, 
3  think,  my  wife  is  honefl: ;  and  think,  fhe  is  not ; 
X  think,  that  thou  art  juft ;  and  think,  thou  art  net ; 
1*11  have  fome  proof.    Her  name,  that  was  as  freih 
As  Dian*s  vifage,  is  now  begrira'd  and  black 
As  my  own  face.    If  there  be  cords,  or  knives, 
Poifon,  or  fire,  or  fuffocating  ftreams, 

I'll  not  endure't  'Would,  I  were  fatisfied! 

lago.  I  fee,  Sir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  paffion  ; 
J  do  repent  me  that  I  put  it  to  you. 
You  would  be  fatisned  ? 

Oth.  Would?  nay,  and  will. 
lago.  And  may;  but  how  ?  how  fatisfied,  my  lord  ? 
Would  you  be  fupervifor,  grofly  gape  on? 
B<  bold  her  tupp'd  ? 

Oth.  Death  and  damnation  I  oh  I 
lago.  It  were  a  tedious  diftku Icy,  I  think, 
To  bring  'em  to  that  prdfpdft  :  damn  them  then, 
If  ever  mortal  Eyes  do  fee  them  bolller, 
More  than  their  own.    What  then  ?  how  then  \ 
What  fhall  I  fay  ?  where's  fatiifaclion  ?  , 
It  is  impoffible  you  mould  Ice  this, 
Were  they  as  prime  as  goats,  as  hot  as  monkeys, 
As  fait  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  grofs 
As  ignorance  made  drunk.    Cut  yet,  I  lay, 
If  imputation  and  flrong  circ  urn  fiances, 
Which  lead  direclly  to  the  door  of  truth, 
"Will  give  you  fatisfaclion,  you  might  have't. 
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Oth.  Give  me  a  living  reafon  ftie's  difloyal. 

lago.  I  do  not  like  the  office ; 
But  fince  Pm  entred  in  this  caufe  fo  far, 
Prick'd  to't  by  foolifh  hcnefly  and  love, 
I  will  go  on.    I  lay  with  Cajjio  lately, 
And,  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooch, 
I  could  not  lleep. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men,  foloofe  of  foul, 

That  in  their  Deeps  will  mutter  their  ajfairs ; 

One  of  this  kind  is  Cajjio  : 

In  lleep  I  heard  him  fay,  "  Sweet  Defdemona, 

**  Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our  loves !  " 

And  then,  Sir,  would  he  gripe,  and  wring  my  hand; 

Cry  — »  ¥  Oh  fvveet  creature!  "  and  then  kiis  me  hard, 

As  if  he  pluckt  up  kifies  by  the  roots, 

That  grew  upon  my  lips ;  then  lay  his  leg 

Over  my  thigh,  and  figh  and  kiis,  and  then 

Cry,  M  Curled  fate!  that  gave  thee  to  the  Moor/' 

Oth.  Oh  monflrous !  monftrous  ! 

lago.  Nay,  this  was  but  his  dream. 

Oth.  But  this  denoted  a  fore  gone  conclusion  ; 
'Tis  a  fhrewd  doubr,  tho'  it  be  but  a  dream. 

lago.  And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs, 
That  do  demonftrate  thinly. 

Oth.  I'll  tear  her  all  to  pieces. 

lago.  Nay,  but  be  wife  ;  yet  we  fee  nothing  done ; 
She  may  be  honert.  yet. — Teil  me  but  this, 
Have  you  not  fometimes  feen  a  handkerchief, 
Spotted  with  itrawberries  in  your  wife's  hand  ? 

Oth.  I  gave  her  fuch  a  one;  'twas  my  fc&fi  gift.' 

lago.  I  know  not  that ;  but  fuch  a  handkerchief, 
(I'm  fure,  it  was  your  wife's,)  did  I  to  day- 
See  Cajjio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

Oth.  If  it  be  that  

lago.  If  it  be  that,  or  any,  if  'twas  hers, 
It  fpeaks  againft  her  with  the  other  proofs. 

Oth.  Oh,  that  the  fiave  had  forty  thoufand  lives! 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  Revenge. 

Now  do  I  fee,  'tis  true.  Look  here,  lago, 

All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heav'n : 

N  4  'Tis 
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vTis  gone  ;  — - 

Arife,  black  vengeance,  from  the  hollow  hell ! 

Yield  up,  oh  love,  thy  crown  and  hearted  throne 

To  tyrannous  hate !  fwell,  bofom,  with  thy  fraught, 

For  'tis  of  afpicks'  tongues. 
Iago,  Yet  be  content. 

Otb.  Oh  blood,  blood,  blood  — 

Iago,  Patience,  I  fay ;  your  mind,   perhaps,  may 
change. 

Otb.  Never,  Iago.    Like  to  the  Pontick  Sea, 
Whole  icy  current  and  compulfive  courfe, 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontick,  and  the  He  lie  [pant : 
Even  fo  my  bloody  thoughts  with  violent  pace 
Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love, 
'Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 

Swallow  them  up.  Now,  by  yond  marble  heav'n, 

In  the  due  rev'rence  of  a  facred  vow  [He  kneels. 

J  here  engage  my  words  ■ 

Iago.  Do  not  rife  yet :  [fago  kneels, 

Witnefs,  you  ever-burning  lights  above  ! 
Ycu  elements,  that  clip  us  round  about ! 
Witnefs,  that  here  Iago  doth  give  up 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart, 
To  wrong'd  Oi hello's  fervice.    Let  him  command,  (23) 
Nor,  to  obey,  mail  be  in  me  Remorfe, 
What  bloody  bu finds  ever. 

Oth.  J  greet  thy  love, 

(23)  Let  him  tamwAnfc 

^Andto  obey  jball  be  in  me  Remorfe, 

What  bloody  Bujinefs  tver.  ]  Thus  all  the  old  Copies, 
ro  the  manifeft  Depravation  of  the  Poet's  Senfe.  Mr.  Pope 
has  attempted  an  Emendation,  but  with  his  old  Luck  and 
Dexterity . 

Not  to  obey  p.all  le  in  me  TZrmorfe,  &c. 
1  read,  with  the  Change  only  of  a  tingle  Letter  5 

Nor,  to  obey,  /hail  le  in  me  T^morfe,  &C. 
j.  e.  Let  your  Commands  be  ever  fo  bloody,  Remoife  and 
Companion  ihaJJ  cot  icftrain  me  fiom  obeying  them. 

Not 
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Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  bounteous, 
And  will  upon  the  inilant  put  thee  to't : 
Within  thefe  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  fay, 
That  Cafjio's  not  alive. 

Iago.  My  friend  is  dead  ; 
'Tis  done  at  your  requeft.    But,  let  her  live. 

Oth.  Damn  her,  lewd  Minx !  oh,  damn  her,  damn 
her ! 

Come,  go  with  me  apart ;  I  will  withdraw 
To  furnifh  me  with  fome  fwift  means  of  death 
For  the  fair  Devil.    Now  art  thou  my  Lieutenant.  > 
Iago.  I  am  your  own  for  ever.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE,  another  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Defdemona,  iEmilia,  and  Clown. 

Def  T*\0  you  know,  firrah,  where  Lieutenant  Qafjh 
±J       lies  ? 
Clown.  I  dare  not  fay,  he  lies  any  where. 
Def.  Why,  man  ? 

Clown.  He's  a  foldier ;  and  for  me  to  fay,  a  foldier 
lies,  'tis  dabbing. 

Def.  Go  to ;  v/here  lodges  he  ? 

Clown.  To  tell  you  where  he  lodges,  is  to.  tell  you 
where  I  lie. 

Def.  Can  any  thing  be  made  of  this  ? 

Clown.  I  know  not  where  he  lodges ;  and  for  me  to 
devife  a  lodging,  and  fay,  he  lies  here,  or  he  lies  there, 
were  to  lie  in  mine  own  throat. 

Def.  Can  you  enquire  him  out?  and  be  edified  by 
report  ? 

Clown.  I  will  catechize  the  world  for  him ;  that  is, 
make  queltions,  and  bid  them  anfwer.  (24) 

Def 

£24)  Clovvn.  /  will  cateebiz,e  the  World  for  him  \ 

That  is9  make  QueftionS)  end  by  them  anfwr  1 

This  Clown  is  4  Fool  to  fome  purpofe.    He   '  •  t'o 

5. 
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Def.  Seek  him,  bid  him  come  hither  ;  tell  him,  I 
have  mov'd  my  lord  on  his  behalf,  and  hope,  all  will  be 
well. 

Clown.  To  do  this  is  within  the  compafs  of  man's 
wit,  and  therefore  I  will  attempt  the  doing  of  it. 

[Exit  Clown. 

Def  Where  lhould  I-lofe  that  handkerchief,  JEmilia  P 

JEmil.  I  know  not,  Madam. 

Def.  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  loft  my  purfe 
Full  of  Cruzadoes.    And  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  fuch  bafenefs 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking. 

JfZmil.  Is  he  not  jealous  ? 

Def.  Who,  he  ?  I  think,  the  Sun,  where  he  was  torn, 
Drew  all  fuch  humours  from  him. 

JEmil.  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Def  I  will  not  leave  him  now,  till  Caffto  be 
CalPd  to  him.    How  is  it  with  you,  my  lord  ? 

Enter  Othello. 
Oth.  Well,  my  good  lady.     Oh,  hardnefs  to  dif- 
femble ! 
How  do  you,  Def  demon  a  ? 
Def.  Well,  my  Lord. 

Oth.  Give  me  your  hand ;  this  hand  is  moift,  my 
Ladv. 

Def.  It  yet  hath  felt  no  age,  nor  known  no  forrow* 
Oth.  This  argues  fruitfulnefs,  and  liberal  heart : 

Hot,  hot,  and  moiit —  this  hand  of  yours  requires 

A  fequefter  from  liberty  ;  fafting  and  prayer, 

Much  caftigation,  exercife  devout ; 

For  here's  a  young  and  fweating  devil  here, 

That  commonly  rebels :  'tis  a  good  hand, 

A  frank  one. 

for  One  5  he  fays,  he  will  ask  for  him,  and  by  his  own  Q11&- 
ftions  make  AnfAer.    Without  doubt,  we  fliould  read; 
 and  bid  them  anfwer. 

i  e,  the  Worlds  thofe,  whom  he  queJHons,    JMr,  Warburto*. 

Ptft 
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Def  You  may,  indeed,  fay  fo ; 
For  'twas  that  hand,  that  gave  away  my  heart. 

Oth.  A  liberal  hand.  The  hearts,  of  old,  gave  hands ; 
But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts. 

Def  I  cannot  fpeak  of  this ;  come,  now  your  promife, 

Oth.  What  promife,  chuck  ? 

Def  I've  fent  to  bid  Cajfio  come  fpeak  with  you. 

Oth.  I  have  a  fait  and  forry  Rheum  offends  me  , 
Lend  me  thy  handkerchief. 

Def  Here,  my  Lord. 

Oth.  That,  which  I  gave  you. 

Def.  I  have  it  not  about  me. 

Oth.  Not  ?  

Def  No,  indeed,  my  Lord. 

Oth.  That's  a  fault.    That  handkerchief 
Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give ; 
She  was  a  Charmer,  and  could  almoft  read 
The  thoughts  of  people.  She  told  her,  while  me  kept  it*. 
5 T would  make  her  amiable,  fubdue  my  father 
Intirely  to  her  love  ;  but  if  Hie  loft  it, 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
Should  hold  her  loathed,  and  his  fpirits  hunt 
After  new  fancies.    She,  dying,  gave  it  me; 
And  bid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  me  wiv'd, 
To  give  it  her.    I  did  fo ;  and  take  heed  on't ;  — 
Make  it  a  darling,  like  your  precious  eye ; 
To  lofe't,  or  give't  away,  were  fuch  perdition, 
As  nothing  elfe  could  match. 

Def.  Is't  pofiible  ? 

Oth.  'Tis  true  ;  there's  magick  in  the  web  of  it  5 
A  Sybil!,  that  had  numbred  in  the  world 
The  Sun  to  courfe  two  hundred  compaffes, 
In  her  prophetick  fury  fow'd  the  Work : 
The  worms  were  hallowed,  that  did  breed  the  {ilk ; 
And  it  was  dy'd  in  Murnmey,  which  the  skilful 
Conferv'd  of  Maidens'  hearts. 

Def.  Indeed  !  is't  true  ?■ 

Oth.  Moii  veritable,  therefore  look  to't  well. 

Def.  Then  v/ould  to  heav'n,  that  I  had  never  feen't ! 

Qtb.  Ha?  wherefore? 

Def, 
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Def  Why  do  you  fpeak  fo  ftartingly,  and  ram  ? 
Oth.  Is't  loft  ?  is't  gone  ?  fpeak,  is  it  out  o'th'  way  r 

Def.  Blefs  us!  

Oth.  Say  you  ? 

Def.  It  is  not  loll;  but  what,  an  if  it  were? 
Oth.  Ha! 

Def.  I  fay,  it  is  not  loft. 

Otb.  Fetch't,  let  me  fee't. 

Def  Why,  fo  I  can,  Sir;  but  I  will  not  now  : 
This  is  a  trick  to  put  me  from  my  fuit, 
Pray  you,  let  Cafjio  be  receiv'd  again. 

Oth.  Fetch  me  the  handkerchief  my  mind  mif- 

gives  — — — 

Def.  Come,  you'll  ne'er  meet  a  more  fumcient  man. 

Oth.  The  handkerchief  

Def  A  man,  that,  all  his  time, 
Hath  founded  his  good  fortunes  on  your  love  ; 
Shar'd  dangers  with  you. 

Oth.  The  handkerchief  — 

Def  Infooth,  you  are  to  blame. 

Oth.  Away  !   [Exit  Othello, 

Manent  Defdemona  and  Emilia. 

JEmil.  Is  not  this  man  jealous  ? 

Def  I  ne'er  faw  this  before. 
Sure,  there's  fome  wonder  in  this  handkerchief : 
I'm  moft  unhappy  in  the  lofs  of  it.. 

JE?nil.  'Tis  not  a  year,  or  two,  Ihews  us  a  man  i 
They  are  all  but  ftomachs,  and  we  all  but  food  ; 
They  eat  us  hungerly,  and,  when  they're  full, 
They  belch  us.    Look  you  I  Cajfio,  and  my  husband. 

Enter  Iago  and  Cafiio. 

Iago.  There  is  no  other  way,  'tis  lhe  muft  do't ; 
And  lo,  the  happinefs  !  go  and  importune  her. 

Def  How  now,  good  Cajfio,  what's  the  news  with 
you  ? 

Caf  Madam,  my  former  fuit.    I  do  befeech  you, 
That  by  your  virtuous  means  I  may  again 
Exift,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love ; 

Whom 
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Whom  I,  with  all  the  office  of  my  heart, 
Intirely  honour.    I  would  not  be  delay 'd  ; 
If  my  offence  be  of  fuch  mortal  kind, 
That  not  my  fervice  paft,  nor  prefent  forrows, 
Nor  purpos'd  merit  in  futurity, 
Can  ranfom  me  into  his  love  again  ; 
But  to  know  fo,  mud  be  my  benefit. 
So  mail  I  cloath  me  in  a  forc'd  content, 
And  ihut  myfelf  up  in  fome  other  courfe.. 
To  fortune's  alms. 

Def.  Alas!  thrice- gentle  Ca$io> 
My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune ; 
My  lord  is  not  my  lord ;  nor  fhouid  I  know  him, 
Were  he  in  favour,  as  in  humour,  alter'd. 
So  help  me  every  fpirit  fanclified, 
As  I  have  fpoken  for  you  all  my  beft  ; 
And  flood  within  the  blank  cf  his  difpleafure, 
For  my  free  fpeech  !  You  muft  a- while  be  patient  ; 
What  I  can  do,  I  will :  and  more  I  will 
Than  for  myfelf  I  dare.    Let  That  fuffice  you, 

Iago.  Is  my  lord  angry  ? 

JEmil.  He  went  hence  but  now  ; 
And,  certainly,  in  ft.rar.ge  unquietnefs. 

Iago.  Can  he  be  angry  ?  I  have  feen  the  Cannon* 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air, 
And,  like  the  Devil,  from  his  very  arm 
Puft  his  own  brother;  andean  he  be  angry  ? 
Something  of  moment  then  ;  I  will  go  meet  him  ; 
1 'here's  matter  in't  indeed,  if  he  be  angry.  \Exit* 

Manent  Defdemona,  Emilia,  and  Caflio. 

Def.  I  pr'ythee,  do  fo.  — Something,  fure,  of  State, 
Either  from  Venice,  or  fome  unhatch'd  practice, 
Made  here  demonflrable  in  Cyprus  to  him, 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  fpirit ;  and,  in  fuch  cafes, 
Mens'  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things, 
Tho1  great  ones  are  their  object.    'Tis  ev'n  (o. 
For  let  our  finger  ake,  and  it  endues  « 
Our  other  healthful  members  with  a  fenfe 
Of  pain,    Nay,  we  mutt  think,  Men  are  not  Gods ; 
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Nor  of  them  look  for  fuch  cbfervance  always, 
As  fits  the  bridal.    Befnrew  me  much,  JEmilia^ 
I  was  (unhandfome  warrior,  as  I  am,) 
Arraigning  his  unkindnefs  with  my  foul  ; 
But  now  I  find,  I  had  fuborn'd  the  witnefs, 
And  he's  indited  falfely. 

JEtnil.  Pray  heav'n,  it  be 
State-matter,  as  you  think ;  and  no  conception, 
Nor  jealous  toy  concerning  you. 

Def.  Alas-the-day,  I  never  gave  him  caufe. 

JEtnil.  But  jealous  fouls  will  not  be  anfwer'd  fo  j 
They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  a  caufe ; 
Bat  jealous,  for  they're  jealous.  It'samonfter 
Begot  upon  it  felf,  born  on  it  felf. 

Def.  Heav'n  keep  that  monger  from  Othello's  mind  I 

JEmil.  Lady,  amen. 

Def.  I  will  go  feek  him.    Caffio,  walk  hereabout ; 
If  I  do  find  him  fit,  I'll  move  ycur  fuit, 
And  feek  t'  effect  it  to  my  uttermoft. 
Caf.  I  humbly  thank  your  Ladyfhip. 

[Ex.  Defdem.  and  ^Emil.  at  ant 
door  ;  Cafiio,  */  the  other. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Street  befcre  the  Palace, 
Re-enter  Caffio,  meeting  Bianca. 

£/^/.'QA  VE  you,  friend  Caffio. 

Caf.  What  makes  you  from  home  ? 
How  is  it  with  you,  my  moft  fair  Bianca  ? 
Indeed,  fvveet  Love,  I  was  coming  to  your  hcufe. 

Bian.  And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging,  Caffio. 
What  ?  keep  a  week  away  ?  feven  days  and  nights  \ 
Eightfcore  eight  hours  ?  and  lovers'  abfent  hours, 
More  tedious  than  the  dial,  eightlcore  times  ? 
Oh  weary  rcck'ning  ! 

Caf.  Pardon  me,  Bianca  : 
1  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  prefl ; 
But  I  fliall  in  a  more  convenient  time 

Strike 
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Strike  off  this  {core  of  abfencc.    Sweet  Bianca, 

[Giving  her  DefdemonaV  Handkerchief.  ' 
Take  me  this  work  out. 

Bian.  Oh  Cajfio>  whence  came  this  ? 
This  is  fome  token  from  a  newer  friend  : 
Of  thy  felt  abfence  now  I  feel  a  caufe  : 
Is't  come  to  this  ?  well,  well. 

Caf.  Go  to,  woman  : 
Throw  your  vile  gueffes  in  the  Devil's  teeth, 
From  whence  you  have  them.    You  are  jealous  now, 
That  this  is  from  fome  miftrefs,  fome  remembrance  ? 
No,  in  good  troth,  Bianca. 

Bian.  Why,  whofe  is  it  ? 

Caf.  I  know  not  neither  ;  I  found  it  in  my  chambers 
I  like  the  work  well ;  ere  it  be  demanded, 
As  like  enough  it  will,  I'd  have  it  copied  : 
Take  it,  and  do't,  and  leave  me  for  this  time- 

Bian.  Leave  you  ?  wherefore  ? 

Ca  f.  I  do  attend  here  en  the  General, 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wilh, 
To  have  him  fee  me  woman'd. 

Bian.  Why,  I  pray  you  ? 

Caf.  Not  that  I  love  you  not. 

Bian.  But  that  you  do  not  love  me  ; 
I  pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a  little ; 
And  fay,  if  I  mall  fee  you  loon  at  night  ? 

Caf.  'Tis  but  a  little  way  that  I  can  bring  you, 
For  1  attend  here.    But  I'll  fee  ycu  foon. 

Bian.  'Tis  very  good ;  I  mure  be  circumftane'd.  [fe, 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE,  a  Court  before  the  Palace,  . 
Enter  Othello,  and  Iago. 

I  A  G  O. 

WILL  you  think  fo  ? 
Oth.  Think  lb,  logo? 
Iago.  What,  to  kits  in  private  ? 
Oth.  An  unauthorized  kifs  ? 
Iago.  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  friend  in  bed, 
An  hour  or  more,  not  meaning  any  harm  ? 

Oth.  Naked  in  bed,  Iago,  and  not  mean  harm  ? 
It  is  hypocri fy  againit  the  Devil : 
They  that  mean  virtuoufly,  and  yet  do  fo, 
The  Devil  their  virtue  tempts,  and  they  tempt  heaven  3 
Iago.  If  they  do  nothing,  'tis  a  venial  flip  : 

But  if  I  give  my  wife  a  handkerchief  - 

Oth.  What  then? 

Iago.  Why  then,  'tis  hers,,  my  lard;   and,  being 
hers, 

She  may,  I  think,  beftow't  on  any  man. 

Oth.  She  is  prote&refs  of  her  honour  too ; 
May  me  give  That  ? 

iago.  Her  honour  is  an  elTence  that's  not  fcen, 
They  have  it  very  oft,  that  have  it  not : 
But  for  the  handkerchief  

Oth.  By  heav'n,  I  would  moil  gladly  have  forgot  it  i 
Thou  faid'ft, — —oh,  it  comes  a'er  my  memory, 
As  doth  the  Raven  o'er  th'  infected  houfe, 
Boading  to  ill,  -  ■  he  had  my  handkerchief, 

Iago.  Ay,  what  of  that  ? 

Oth.  That's  not  fo  good  now. 

Iago,  What  if  I  (aid,  Tad  fecn  him  do  you  wrong  ? 

Or 
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Or  heard  him  fay,  (as  kna^  es  be  fuch  abroad,  (25) 
Who  having  by  their  own  importunate  fiiit, 
Or  voluntary  dotage  of  fome  miftrefs, 
Convinced  or  fuppied  them,  they  cannot  chufe 
But  they  mull  blab.) 

Oth.  Hath  he  faid  any  thing  ? 

lago.  He  hath,  my  lord  ;  but  be  you  well  afTur'd, 
No  more  than  he'll  unfvvear. 

Oth.  What  hath  he  faid  ? 

lago.  Why,  that  he  did — I  know  not  what  he  did— 
Oth.  What:  what  ? 

lago.  Lve  

Oth.  With  her  ? 

lago.  With  her ;  on  her  what  you  will  

Oth.  Lie  with  her/  lie  on  her!  lie  with  her!  that'3 
ful  fom  :  handkerchief  —  confeifions  —  handkerchief-  - 
handkerchief  —  to  confefs,  and  be  hang'd  for  his  labour — . 
Firii,  to  be  hang'd,  and  then  to  confefs !  I  trem- 
ble at  it            Nature  would  not  inved  herfelf  in  fuch 

fhadowing  without  fome  inilruclion.  It  is  not  words, 
that  make  me  thus — —  pifh — - —  nofes,  ears,  and  lips  — 

is't  pomble  !          confefs!   handkerchief!  oh 

devil   [Falls  in  a  trance. 

lago.  Work  on, 
My  medicine,  work!  thus  credulous  fools  are  caught ; 
And  many  worthy  and  chaft  Dames  even  thus, 

(25)   as  I\naves  be  fuch  abroad, 

Who  having  by  their  own  importunate  Stt'.t, 
Or  voluntary  Dotage  of  fome  Miftrefs, 
Convinced  or  fupplied  them%  cannot  chufe 
But  they  muft  blab.]   I  cannot  underftand  the  vulgar 
Reading,  which  poffelTes  the  Copies.  My  Emendation  makes 
the  Senfe  of  the  PalTage  eafy  and  intelligible:  that  there  are 
fome  fuch  long-tongu'd  Knaves  in  the  World,  who,  if  they 
thro*  the  Force  of  Importunity  extort  a  Favour  from  their  MiC- 
trefs,  or  if  thro'  her  ouun  Fondnefs  they  make  her  pliant  tc  their 
Dellres,  cannot  help  boafting  of  their  Succefs.    To  convince, 
here,  is  not,  as  in  the  common  Acceptation,  to  make  fenfible 
of  the  Truth  of  any  thing  by  Reafons  and  Arguments  3  but  to 
overcome,  get  the  better  of,  6cc» 
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All  guihlefs,  meet  reproach.    What  hoa  !  my  lordf 
My  lord,  I  fay,  Othello,  

Enter  CaiTio. 

How  now,  CaJJto  ? 

Caf.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Iago.  My  lord  is  fell  into  an  Epilepfy, 
This  is  the  fecond  Fit ;  he  had  one  yeilerday. 

CaJ.  Rub  him  about  the  temples. 

Iago.  No,  forbear, 
The  lethargy  mull  have  his  quiet  courfe  ; 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth,  and  by  and  by 
Breaks  out  to  favage  madnefs :  look,  he  itirs. 
Do  you  withdraw  your  felf  a  little  while, 
He  will  recover  iiraight ;  when  he  is  gone, 
I  would  on  great  occafion  fpeak  with  ycu.  [Exit  CafTio. 
How  is  it,  General?  have  you  not  hurt  your  head  ? 

Oth.  Doll  thou  mock  me  ? 

Iago.  I  mock  you  not,  by  heav'n  ; 
Would  you  would  bear  your  fortunes  like  a  man. 

Oth.  A  horned  man's  a  monfter,  and  a  beaft. 

Iago.  There's  many  a  beaft,  then,  in  a  populous  city, 
And  many  a  civil  monfter. 

Oth.  Did  he  confefs  it  ? 

Iago.  Good  Sir,  be  a  man  : 
Think,  every  bearded  fellow,  that's  but  yoak'd, 
May  draw  with  you.    Millions  are  now  alive, 
That  nightly  lie  in  thofe  unproper  beds, 
Which  they  dare  fwear  peculiar.  Your  cafe  is  better, 
Oh,  'tis  the  fpight  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch-mock, 
To  lip  a  Wanton  in  a  fecure  couch  ; 
And  to  fuppofe  her  chaft.    No,  let  me  know, 
And  knowing  what  I  am.  I  know  what  fhe  mall  be. 

Oth.  Oh,  thou  art  wife;  'tis  certain. 

Iago.  Stand  you  a  while  apart, 
Confine  your  felf  but  in  a  patient  lift. 
Whilit  you  were  here,  o'er-whclmed  with  your  grief, 
(A  pamon  molt  unfuiting  fuch  a  man,) 
CaJJto  came  hither.    I  mined  him  away, 
And  laid  good  Tcufes  on  your  ecftafy ; 
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Bad  him  anon  return,  and  here  fpeak  with  me; 

The  which  he  promis'd.    Do  but  encave  your  felf, 

And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  fcorns, 

That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face. 

For  I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew  ; 

Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago,  and  when, 

He  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife. 

I  fay,  but  mark  his  gefture.    Marry,  patience  ; 

Or  I  mall  fay,  you  are  all  in  all  in  fpleen, 

And  nothing  of  a  man. 

Oth.  Doll  thou  hear,  lago  ? 
I  will  be  found  moll  cunning  in  my  patience; 
But,  doft  thou  hear,  moft  bloody  ? 

lago.  That's  not  amifs ; 
But  yet  keep  time  in  all.  Will  you  withdraw  ? 

[Othello  withdraws* 
Now  will  I  queftion  Cafjio  of  Bianca, 
A  hufwife,  that,  by  felling  her  defires, 
Buys  her  felf  bread  and  cloth.    It  is  a  creature, 
That  dotes  on  Cajfio ;  as  'tis  the  ftrumpet's  plague 
To  beguile  many,  and  be  beguiPd  by  one  ; 
He,  when  he  hears  of  her,  cannot  refrain 
From  the  excels  of  laughter.  —Here  he  comes—— 

Enter  Caffio. 

As  he  mall  fmile,  Othello  (hall  go  mad ; 

And  his  unbookiih  jealoufy  muft  conitrue 

Poor  CaJ/to's  foiiies,  gefiures,  and  light  behaviour, 

Quite  in  the  wrong.    How  do  you  now,  Lieutenant  ? 

Caf  The  worfer,  that  you  give  me  the  addition, 
Whofe  want  even  kills  me. 

lago.  Ply  Defdemona  well,  and  you  are  fure  on't : 
Now,  if  this  fute  lay  in  Bianccis  power, 

[  ff  caking  lower* 

How  quickly  fhould  you  fpeed  ? 
Caf.  Alas,  poor  caitiff! 

Glh.  Look,  how  he  laughs  already.  \afide. 
lago.  I  never  knew  a  woman  love  man  fo. 
Caf  Alas,  poor  rogue,  I  think,  indeed,  fhe  loves  me. 
Oth.  Now  he  denies  it  faintly,,  and  laughs  out,  [afde. 
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Iago.  Do  you  hear,  Caffto  ? 

Oth.  Now  he  importunes  him 
To  tell  it  o'er  :  go  to,  well  faid,  well  faid.  [afde, 

Iago.  She  gives  it  out,  that  you  mail  marry  her. 
Do  you  intend  it  I 

Caf  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Oth.  Do  you  triumph,  Roman  ?  do  you  triumph  F 

[afde, 

Caf.  I  marry  her  !  —  What?  a  cuRomer  ?  pr'ythee, 
bear  fome  chanty  to  my  wit,  do  not  think  it  fo  unwhol- 
fome.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Oth.  So,  fo:  they  laugh,  that  win.  [afde. 

Iago.  Why,  the  Cry  goes,  that  you  mail  marry  her, 

Caf.  Pr'ythee,  fay  true. 

Iago.  I  am  a  very  villain  elfe. 

Oth.  Have  you  fcor'd  me  ?  well.  [afde. 

Caf  This  is  the  monkey's  own  giving  out  :  fhe  is 
perfwaded,  I  will  marry  her,  out  of  her  own  love  and 
flattery,  not  out  of  my  promife. 

Oth.  Iago  beckons  me  :  now  he  begins  the  flory. 

•  [  afde. 

Caf.  She  was  here  even  now:  Ihe  haunts  me  in  every 
place.  I  was  the  other  day  talking  on  the  Sea- bank  with 
certain  Venetians,  and  thither  comes  the  bauble,  and 
falls  me  thus  about  my  neck-- 

Oth.  Crying,  6 f  Oh  dear  Caffio,  as  it  Were:"  his 
geflure  imports  it.  [afde. 

Caf  So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me,  fo 
fhakes,  and  pulls  me.    Ha,  ha,  ha  !  

Oth.  Now  he  tells,  how  fhe  pluckt  him  to  my  cham- 
ber :  oh,  I  fee  that  nofe  of  yours,  but  not  that  dog  I 
ftall  throw  it  to.  [afde. 

Caf  Well,  I  muft  leave  her  company. 

Iago.  Before  me !  look,  where  ihe  comes. 

Enter  Bianca. 

Caf  'Tis  fuch  another  fitchew  !  marry,  a  perfum'd 
one :  

What  do  you  mean  by  this  haunting  of  me  ? 

Bian.  Let  the  Devil  and  his  Dam  haunt  you !  what 

did 
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did  you  mean  by  that  lame  handkerchief,  you  gave  me 
even  now  ?  I  was  a  fine  fool  to  take  it  :  I  mufl  take 
out  the  work  ?  A  likely  piece  of  work,  that  you  mould 
find  it  in  your  chamber,  and  know  not  who  left  it 
there.    This  is  fome  minxe's  token,  and  I  mufl  take  out 

the  work  ?  there         give  it  your  hobby-horfe  :  where* 

foever  you  had  it,  I'll  take  out  no  work  on't. 

Caf.  How  now,  my Tweet  Bianca?  how  now  ?  how 
now  r 

Oth.  By  heaven,  that  mould  be  my  handkerchief. 

\afede. 

Bian.  If  you'll  come  to  fupper  to  night,  you  may  j  if 
you  will  not,  come  when  you  are  next  prepared  for. 

[  Exit. 

lago.  After  her,  after  her.  ■ 
Caf  I  mail,  me'li  rail  in  the  ftreets  elfe. 
lago.  Will  you  fup  there  ? 
Caf.  Yes,  I  intend  fo. 

lago.  Well,  I  may  chance  to  fee  you ;  for  I  would 
very  fain  fpeak  with  you. 

Caf.  Fr'ythee,  come,  will  you  ? 

lago.  Goto,  fay  no  more.  {Exit  CalTio, 

Mane  fit  Othello,  and  lago. 

Oth.  How  fhall  I  murther  him,  lago  ? 

lago.  Did  you  perceive,  how  he  laugh'd  at  his  vice  ? 

Oth.  Oh,  'lago!   

lago.  And  did  you  fee  the  handkerchief? 
Oth.  Was  that  mine? 

Iavo.  Y ourr,  by  this  hand  :  and  to  fee  how  he  prizes 
the  foolifh  woman  your  wire — She  gave  it  him,  and  he 
hath  given  it  his  whore. 

Oth.  I  would  have  him  nine  years  a  killing : 
A  fine  woman  !  a  fair  woman  !  a  fweet  woman  ! 

lavo.  Nay,  you  mud  forget  That. 

Oth.  Ay 9  let  her  rot  and  perifh,  and  be  damn'd  to 
;  night ;  for  (he  (hall  not  live.    No,  my  heart  is  turn'd 
tc  itone  :  I  ilrike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand.    Oh,  the 
world  hath  not  a  fweeter  creature — She  might  lie  by  an 
Emperor's  fide  and  command  him  tasks. 
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lags.  Nay,  that's  not  your  way. 

Oth.  Hang  her,  I  do  but  fay  what  flite  is  —  fo  deli- 
cate with  her  needle.  An  admirable  mufician.  Oh, 

Hie  will  fmg  the  favagenefs  out  of  a  bear :  of  fo  high 
and  plenteous  wit  and  invention  ! 

lao-o.  She's  the  worfe  for  all  this. 

<> 

Oth.  Oh,  a  thoufand,  a  thoufand  times : 
And  then  of  fo  gentle  condition  !  

Iago.  Ay,  too  gentle. 

Oth.  Nay,  that's  certain. 

But  yet  the  pity  of  it,  Iago  Oh,  Iago,  the  pity  of 

it,  Iago  

Iago.  If  you  are  fo  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her 
patent  to  offend  ;  for  if  it  touch  not  you,  it  comes  near 
no  body. 

Oth.  I  will  chop  her  into  rnefTes :  cuckold  me ! 
Iago.  Oh,  'tis  foul  in  her. 
Oth.  With  mine  officer  I 
Iago.  That's  fcu'er. 

Oth.  Get  me  forae  poifon,  Iago,  this  night ;  Til  not 
expoilulate  with  her,  left  her  body  and  her  beauty  un- 
provide  my  mind  again  ;  this  night,  Iago. 

Iago.  Do  it  not  with  poifon,  itrangle  her  in  her  bed, 
Even  in  the  bed  me  hath  contaminated. 

Oth.  Good,  good  : 
The  juflice  of  it  pleafes ;  very  good. 

Iago.  And  for  Cajfio,  let  me  be  his  undertaker  : 
You  mall  hear  more  by  midnight.     \_J  Tru?npet  within. 

Oth.  Excellent  good  :  —  What  Trumpet  is  that  fame  ? 

Iago.  Something  from  Ve?iice,  fure.    Tis  Lcdovico 
Come  from  the  Duke  :  and,  fee,  your  wife  is  with  him. 

Enter  Lodovico,  Defdemona,  and  Attendants,  from 
the  Palace. 

Lod.  Save  you,  worthy  General. 
Oth.  With  all  my  heart,  Sir. 

Lod.  1  he  Duke  and  the  Senators  of  Venice  greet  you. 

[Give J  him  a  Uttir. 
Oth.  I  kifs  the  In  ft  rumen  t  of  their  plcafurcs. 
Def.  And  what's  the  news,  good  Co u fin  Lodovico  ? 

Iago. 
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Iago.  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  you,  fignior. 
Welcome  to  Cyprus. 

Lod.  I  thank  you;  how  does  lieutenant  Caffio  ? 
lago.  Lives,  Sir. 

Def.  Coufin,  there's  fall'n  between  him  and  my  lord 
An  unkind  breach  :  but  you  mall  make  all  well. 

Oth.  Are  you  fure  of  that  ?  [a/tde. 
Def.  My  lord?  

Oth.  This  fail  you  not  to  do,  as  you  ivill —  [Reads. 
Lod.  He  did  not  call ;  he's  bufy  in  the  paper. 
Is  there  di virion  'cv/ixt  my  lord  and  Caffio? 

Def.  A  moil  unhappy  one;  I  would  do  much 
T'  atone  them,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Cajfio. 
Oth.  Fire  and  brimflone  ! 
Def.  My  lord! 
Oth.  Are  you  wife  ? 
Def.  What,  is  he  angry  ? 
Lod.  'May  be,  the  letter  mov'd  him. 
For,  as  I  think,  they  do  command  him  home^ 
Deputing  Caffio  in  his  Government. 
Def  Truit  me,  I  am  glad  on't. 
Oth.  Indeed!  [afde.. 
Def.  My  lord! 

Oth.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  mad, 
Def.  Why,  fvveet  Othello  P 

Oth.  Devil  !   {Striking  her 

Def.  I  have  not  deferv'd  this. 

Lod.  My  lord,  this  would  not  be  believ'd  in  VeniceP 
Though  I  mould  fwear,  I  faw't.    'Tis  very  much 
Make  her  amends,  me  weeps. 

Oth.  Oh  devil,  devil ! 
If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears, 
Each  drop,  me  falls,  would  prove  a  crocodile  : 
Out  of  my  fjght  

Def.  I  will  not  flay  t'  offend  you.  [Going 

Lod.  Truly,  an  obedient  lady  : 
I  do  befeech  your  lordihip,  call  her  back. 

Oth.  Miftrefs,   

Def  My  lord. 

Oth.  What  would  you  with  her?  Sir  ? 
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Led.  Who,  I,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Ay;  you  did  wilh,  that  I  would  make  her  turn : 
Sir,  flie  can  turn  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on  ; 
And  turn  again.    And  me  can  weep.  Sir,  weep ; 
And  me's  obedient :  as  you  fay,  obedient  ; 
Very  obedient — proceed  you  in  your  tears  ■ 
Concerning  this,  Sir, — oh  well-painted  paffion  !— - 

I  am  commanded  heme  get  you  away, 

I'll  fend  for  you  anon, — ■ — Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate, 

And  will  return  to  Venice.  Hence,  ay  ant  !■— 

[Exit  Defd. 

CnJJlo  mall  have' my  Pfece.    And,  Sir,  tonight 

I  do  entreat  that  we  may  fup  together. 

You  are  welcome,  Sir,  to  Cyprus  — — 

Gcats  and  Monkies !  \JLxii. 

Manent  Lodovico,  and  Jago. 

Lod.  Is  this  the  noble  Moor,  whom  cur  full  Senate 
Call«ll-in-all  fumcient  ?  this  the  Nature, 
Which  DarTion  could  not  fhake  ?  whofe  folid  virtue  {26) 

The 

(26}  vjhifc  Mid  Virtue 

The  Shot  of  Accident  nor  Dart  of  Chance 
Could  neither  graze  nor  pierce,  j  But  'tis  no  Commenda- 
tion to  the  moll  folid  virtue  to  be  free  from  the  Attacks  of 
Fortune:  but  that  it  is  fo  impenetrable  as  :o  fufrer  no  Im-J 
predion.  Now,  to  gr*z.ef  flgnifies,  only  to  touch  the  Superficies] 
of  any  thing.  That  is  the  Attack  of  Fo.nme:  And  by  That  j 
Virtue  is  rry'd,  but  not  difcredited.  We  ought  certainly  there-j 
fore  to  read, 

Can  neither  raze  nor  puree. 
I.  e.  neither  lightly  rouch  upon,  nor  pierce  into.  The  igno-'j 
rant  Tranfcribers  being  acquainted  with  the  Fhr-afe  of  a  Bullet] 
grazing,  and  Shot  being  mention'd  in  the  Line  befoie,  rheyfl 
corrupted  the  true  Wcrd.  Eefides,  we  do  net  fay,  graze  a| 
Thing  5  but  grazf  on  it.  Mr.  \Varbnr19nA 

1  liave  ventur'd  to  attack  another  Part  of  this  Sentence,! 
which  my  ingenious  Friend  fiip'd  ever.  I  c?nnor  fee,  for  my 
Heart,  the  Difference  betwixt  the  Shot  cf  .Aic  dtnt  and  Dart  , 
of  Chance.  The  Words,  and  Things,  they  imply,  arc  purely 

Syne- 
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The  mot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  change, 
Could  neither  raze,  nor  pierce  ? 

Iago.  He  is  much  chang'd. 

Lod.  Are  his  wits  fafe  ?  is  he  not  light  of  brain  ? 

lago.  He's  what  he  is ;  I  may  not  breathe  my  cen- 
fure. 

What  he  might  be,  if  what  he  might  he  is  not, 
I.  would  to  heaven,  he  were  ! 
Lod.  What,  ftrike  his  wife  ! 

Iago.  'Faith,  that  was  not  fo  well ;  yet  'would  I 
knew, 

That  ftroke  would  prove  the  worll. 

Lod.  Is  it  his  ufe  ? 
Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood, 
And  new-create  this  fault  ? 

Iago.  Alas,  alas ! 
It  is  not  honeity  in  me  to  fpeak 

What  I  have  feen  and  known.  You  fhal!  obferve  him, 
And  his  own  couries  will  denote  him  fo, 
That  I  may  fave  my  fpeech.    Do  but  go  after, 
And  mark  how  he  continues. 

Lod.  I'm  forry,  that  I  am  deceiv'd  in  him.  [Exeunti 

SCENE  changes  to  an  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Othello  and  iEmilia, 

Otb.'\T  OU  have  feen  nothing  then  ? 

\      JEmil.  Nor  ever  heard,  nor  ever  did  fufpefit? 
Oth.  Yes,  you  have  feen  Cajpo  and  her  together. 
JEmiL  But  then  I  fawnoharm;  and  then  i  heard 

Synonymous;  but  that  the  Poet  intended  two  different  Things, 
fcems  plain  from  the  difcretive  Adveib.  Chance  may  afBitT: 
a  Man  in  fome  Circumftances  5  but  other  Diitrefles  are  to  be 
accounted  for  from  a  different  Caufe.  I  am  pcifuaded,  our  Au- 
thor wrote; 

The  Shot  of  Accident,  nor  Dart  of  Change,  &c. 
And,  in  a  number  of  other  Places,  our  Poet  induftrioufly  puts 
thefe  two  Words  in  oppofition  to  each  other. 

Vol.  VIII.  O  Each 
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Each  fyllable,  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 
Oth.  What  ?  did  they  never  whifper  ? 
JEmil.  Never,  my  lord. 
Oth.  Nor  fend  you  out  o'  th'  way  ? 
JEmiL  Never, 

Oth.  To  fetch  her  fan,  her  gloves,  her  mask,  nor 

nothing  ? 
JEmil.  Never,  my  lord. 
Oth.  That's  rlrange ! 

JS.mil .  I  durfl,  my  lord,  to  wager  (he  is  honeft, 
.Lay  down  my  foul  at  flake  :  if  you  think  other, 
Remove  your  thought,  it  doth  abufe  your  bofom. 
If  any  wretch  hath  put  this  in  your  head, 
Let  heav'n  requite  it  with  the  ferpent's  curfe ! 
For  if  fhe  be  not  honefl,  chafl  and  true, 
There's  no  man  happy ;  the  pureft  of  their  wives 
Is  foul  as  flander. 

Oth.  Bid  her  come  hither,  go.  {Exit  iEmilia. 

She  fays  enough  ;  yet  fhe's  a  fimple  bawd, 
That  cannot  lay  as  much.    This  is  a  fubtle  whore, 
.A  clofet  lock  and  key  of  villanous  fecrets ; 
.And  yet  fhe'll  kneel,  and  pray  :  I've  feen  her  do't. 

I  Enter  Defdemona  and  iEmilia. 

Def.  My  lord,  what  is  your  will? 

Oth.  Pray  you,  chuck,  come  hither. 

Def.  What  is  your  pleafure  ? 

Oth.  Let  me  fee  your  eyes ;  lcok  in  my  face. 

Def.  WThat  horrible  fancy's  this  ? 

Oth.  Some  of  your  function,  mi  lire  fs  ; 
Leave  procreants  alone,  and  fhut  the  door, 
Cough,  or  cry,  hem,  if  any  body  come. 

Your  myflery,  your  myflery  ;  nay,  difpatch. 

{Exit  ^Emilia. 

Def.  Upon  my  knee,  what  doth  your  fpeech  im- 
port ? 

I  under  Hand  a  fury  in  your  words, 
2}ut  r.ct  your  words. 

Oth.  Why  ?  what  art  thou  ? 

Def.  Your  wife,  my  lord »  your  true  and  loyrl  wife. 

Oth. 
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Oth.  Come,  fwear  it ;  damn  thy  felf ;  left,  being  like 
one 

Of  heav'n,  the  devils  themfelves  mould  fear  to  feize  thee. 
Therefore  be  double-damn'd;  fwear,  thou  art  honeft, 

Def.  Heav'n  doth  truly  know  it. 

Oth.  Heav'n  truly  knows, 
That  thou  art  falfe  as  hell. 

Def  To  whom,  my  lord? 
With  whom  ?  how  am  I  falfe  ? 

Otb.  Ah,  Defdemona  !  away,  away,  away  — » 

Def.  Alas,  the  heavy  day  !  why  do  you  weep  \ 
Am  I  the  motive  of  thefe  tears,  my  lord? 
If,  haply,  you  my  father  do  fufpecl 
An  inftrument  of  this  your  calling  back, 
Lay  not  your  blame  on  me  ;  if  you  have  loft  hira, 
Why,  J  have  loft  him  too. 

Otb.  Had  it  pleas'd  heav'n 
To  try  me  with  afRi&ion,  had  he  rain'd 
All  kind  of  fores  and  fhames  on  my  bare  head, 
Steep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips, 
Giv'n  to  captivity  me  and  my  hopes  ; 
I  mould  have  found  in  fome  place  of  my  foul 
A  drop  of  patience.    But,  alafs,  to  make  me 
A  fixed  figure  for  the  hand  of  fcorn 
To  point  his  flow  and  moving  finger  at 
Yet  could  I  bear  that  too,  well,  very  well. 
Eut  there,  where  I  have  garner'd  up  my  heart, 
Where  either  I  muft  live,  or  bear  no  life, 
The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs, 
Or  elfe  dries  up ;  to  be  difcarded  thence  ; 
Or  keep  it  as  a  ciftern,  for  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  in ;  Turn  thy  complexion  there,  (27) 

Patience* 

(27   Turn  thy  Complexion  there, 

Patience,  thou  young  and  rofe-lipd  Cheruhin^ 
I  here  look^grim  as  Hell.]   The  Poet  makes  an  Apoftrophe 
to  Patience  as  a  Goddefs  5  and  is  fuppos'd  to  make  Othello  bid 
!  her  turn  her  Complexion  and  Cherubin's  Looksjbecaufehe  looks 
l  as  grim  as  Hell  upon  the  Occafion.   But  I  am  perfuaded,  the 
Text  has  been  all  along  {lightly  corrupted,  by  roiftaking  /  ia 
O  z  tkc 
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Patience,  thou  young  and  rofe-lip'd  cherubin  ; 
Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell. 

Def.  I  hope,  my  noble  lord  efteems  me  honefL 

Oth.  Oh,  ay,  as  dimmer  flies  are  in  the  ihambles, 
That  quicken  ev'n  with  blowing.  Oh  thou  weed! 
Who  art  fo  lovely  fair,  and  fmelPft  fo  fweet, 

That  the  fenfe  akes  at  thee——  

•  Would,  thou  had'll  ne'er  been  born  ! 

Def.  Alas,  what  ignorant  fin  have  I  committed  ? 

Oth.  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  molt  goodly  book, 
Made  to  write  whore  upon  ?  what,  what  committed  ? 

Committed  ?  oh,  thou  publick  commoner ! 

I  mould  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks, 

That  would  to  cynders  burn  up  modefiy, 

Did  but  I  fpeak  thy  deeds.    What,  what  committed  ? 

Heav'n  ftops  the  nofe  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks ; 

The  bawdy  wind,  that  kiiTes  all  it  meets, 

Is  hunYd  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth, 

And  will  not  hear't.    What  committed  ?  Impudent 

Strumpet ! 

Def.  By  heav'n,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Oth.  Are  not  you  a  (trumpet  ? 

Def  No,  as  I  am  a  chriiiian. 
If  to  preferve  this  VelTel  for  my  lord 
From  any  other,  foul,  unlawful,  Touch, 
Be  not  to  be  a  ftrumpet,  I  am  none. 

Oth.  What,  not  a  whore  ? 

Def.  No,  as  I  mall  be  faved. 

Oth.  lYt  poflible? 
Def.  Oh,  heav'n  forgive  us! 
Oth.  I  cry  you  mercy,  then. 
I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice , 
That  married  with  Othello  ~ 

the  laft  Verfe  for  the  Pronoun  of  the  fir  ft  Perfon  :  whereas,  ia 
our  Author's  days,  it  Jikewife  flood  for  the  ^Adverb  of  affirm- 
in*.  As  I  have  rcform'd  the  Text,  a  proper  Contraft  is  re- 
ftot'd  j  and  Patience  is  urg'd  not  only  to  turn  her  Complexion, 
to  drop  the  rofy  Looks  of  a  Cheuib,  but  to  put  on  the  grim 
Aipctt  of  a  Fiend, 

Enter 
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Enter  Emilia. 

You,  miftrefs, 

That  have  the  office  oppofite  to  St.  Peter, 

And  keep  the  gate  of  hell ;  You  !  you !  ay,  you ! 

We  have  done  our  courfe,  there's  mony  for  your  pains; 

I  pray  you,  turn  the  key,  and  keep  our  counsel.  [Exit, 

JEmil.  Alas,  what  does  this  gentleman  conceive  ? 
How  do  you,  madam  ?  how  do  you,  my  good  lady  ? 

Def.  Faith,  half  afleep. 

JEmil.  Good  madam,  what's  the  matter  with  my  lord? 

Def.  With  whom? 

JEmil.  Why,  with  my  lord,  madam? 

Def.  Who  is  thy  lord  ? 

JEmil.  He  that  is  yours,  fweet  lady. 

Def.  I  have  none ;  do  not  talk  to  me,  ^Emilia, 
I  cannot  weep ;  nor  anfwer  have  I  none, 
But  what  fnould  go  by  water.    Pray,  to  night 
Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  fheets,  remember ; 
And  call  thy  husband  hither. 

JEmil.  Here's  a  change  indeed !  [Exit* 

Def  'Tis  meet  I  mould  be  ufed  fo,  very  meet : 
How  have  I  been  behav'd,  that  he  might  flick 
The  fmall'ft  opinion  of  my  leaft  mifufe  ? 

Enter  Iago,  and  ^Emilia. 

Iago.  What  is  your  pleafure,  Madam  ?  how  is't  with 
you  ? 

Def  I  cannot  tell ;  thofe,  that  do  teach  your  babel, 
Do  it  with  gentle  means,  and  eafie  tasks ; 
He  might  have  chid  me  fo:  for,  in  good  faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 

Iago.  What's  the  matter,  lady  ? 

JEmil.  Alas,  Iago,  my  lord  hath  fo  bewhor'd  her, 
Thrown  fuch  defpight  and  heavy  terms  upon  her, 
That  true  hearts  cannot  bear  it. 

Def  Am  I  that  name,  Iago? 

Iago.  What  name,  fair  lady  ? 

Def  Such,  as,  me  faid,  my  lord  did  fay  I  was. 

JEmil.  He  calFd  her  whore ;  a  beggar  in  his  drink, 
O  3  Could 
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Could  not  have  laid  fuch  terms  upon  his  callet.' 

Jago.  Why  did  he  fo  ? 

Def  I  do  not  know;  I'm  fure^  I  am  none  fuch. 

Jago.  Do  not  weep,  do  not  weep;  alas,  the  day  ! 

JEmil.  Hath  me  forfook  fo  many  noble  matches  ? 
Her  father  ?  and  her  country  ?  and  her  friends  ? 
To  be  call'd  whore?  would  it  not  make  one  weep? 

Def.  It  is  my  wretched  fortune, 

Jago.  Befhrew  him  for't!  how  comes  this  trick  upon 
him  ? 

Def  Nay,  heav'n  doth  know. 

JEmil.  I  will  be  hang'd,  if  fome  eternal  villain, 
Some  bufie  and  infinuating  rogue, 
Some  cogging,  cozening  Have,  to  get  fome  office, 
Has  not  devis'd  this  (lander  :  I'll  be  hang'd  elfe. 

lago.  Fie,  there  is  no  fuch  man  ;  it  is  impoffible. 

Def.  If  any  fuch  there  be,  heav'n  pardon  him ! 

jEmil.  A  halter  pardon  him,  and  hell  gnaw  his  bones  ! 
Why  mould  he  call  her  whore  ?  who  keeps  her  com- 
pany ? 

What  place  ?  what  time  ?  what  form  ?  what  likely  - 

hoed  ? 

The  Moor's  abus'd  by  fome  molt  villanous  knave, 
Some  bafe  notorious  knave,  fome  fcurvy  fellow. 
Oh  heav'n,  that  fuch  companions  thou'dft  unfold, 
And  put  in  every  honeft  hand  a  whip, 
To  lam  the  rafcal  naked  through  the  world, 
Ev'n  from  the  eaft  to  th'  well ! 
lago.  Speak  within  door. 

JEmiL  Oh,  fie  upon  them  !  Some  fuch  'fquire  he  was, 
That  turn'd  your  wit  the  feamy  fide  without ; 
And  made  you  to  fufpecl  me  with  the  Moor. 

Jago.  You  are  a  fool ;  go  to. 

Def  Alas,  Jago, 
What  fhall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again  ? 
Good  friend,  go  to  him  ;  by  this  light  of  heav'n, 
I  know  not  how  I  loll  him.  Here  1  kneel ;  [Kneeling. 
Jf  e'er  my  will  did  trefpafs  'gainft  his  love, 
Or  in  difcourfe,  or  thought,  or  aclual  deed  ; 
Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  fenfe, 

Delighted 
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Delighted  them  on  any  other  form ; 

Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did, 

And  ever  will,  though  he  do  fhake  me  off 

To  beggarly  divorcement,  love  him  dearly, 

Comfort  forfwear  me!  Unkindnefs  may  do  much  ; 

And  his  unkindnefs  may  defeat  my  life, 

But  never  taint  my  love.    I  can't  fay,  whore ; 

It  does  abhor  me,  now  I  fpeak  the  word  ; 

To  do  the  act,  that  might  th'  addition  earn, 

Not  the  world's  mafs  of  vanity  could  make  me. 

Iago.  I  pray  you,  be  content ;  'tis  but  his  humour; 
The  bulmefs  of  the  State  do's  him  offence, 
And  he  does  chide  with  you, 

Def.  If  'twere  no  ether,—- — — . 

Iago.  It  is  but  io,  I  warrant.  [Trumpets. 
Harlc,  how  thefe  inftruments  fummon  to  fupper ! 
The  meffenger  of  Venice  (lays  the  meat ; 
Go  in,  and  weep  not;  all  things  mall  be  well. 

[Exeunt  Defdemona  and  iEmilia. 

Enter  Rodorigo,  to  Iago. 

How  now,  'Rodorigo  ? 

Rod.  I  do  not  find,  that  thou  deaFft  juftly  with  me. 
Iago.  What  in  the  contrary  ? 

Rod.  Every  day  thou  doft'ft  me  with  fome  device," 
Iago  ;  and  rather,  as  it  feems  to  me  now,  keep' it  from 
me  all  conveniency,  than  fupplieft'  me  with  the  leaft  ad- 
vantage of  hope.  I  will,  indeed,  no  longer  endure  it. 
Nor  am  I  yet  perfwaded  to  put  up  in  peace  what  already 
I  have  foolimly  fuffer'd. 

Iago.  Will  you  hear  me,  Rodorigo  ? 

Rod.  Faith,  I  have  heard  too  much ;  and  your  words 
and  performances  are  no  kin  together. 

Iago.  You  charge  me  moll  unjuftly. 

Rod.  With  nought  but  truth :  I  have  wafted  my  felf 
out  of  my  means.  The  jewels  you  have  had  from  me, 
to  deliver  to  Defdemona ,  would  half  have  corrupted  a 
Votarift.  You  have  told  me,  lhe  hath  receiv'd  them, 
and  return' d  me  expectations  and  comforts  of  fudden  re- 
fpecl  and  acquittance  ;  but  I  find  none. 

O  4  Iago. 
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lago.  Well,  go  to ;  very  well. 

Rod.  Very  well,  go  to  ;  I  cannot  go  to,  man,  nor  *&& 
not  very  well ;  nay,  I  think,  it  is  fcurvy,  and  begin  to 
find  my  felf  fob'd  in  it. 

Iago.  Very  well. 

Red.  I  tell  you,  'tis  not  very  well.  I  will  make  my 
felf  known  to  Defdemona:  If  lhe  will  return  me  my 
jewels,  I  will  give  over  my  fuit,  and  repent  my  un- 
lawful follicitation :  if  not,  aflure  yourfelf,  I  will  feek 
fatisfa&ion  of  you. 

lago.  You  have  faid  now-  ■      ■  - 

Rod.  Ay,  and  faid  nothing,  but  what,  I  proteft,  in- 
tendment of  doing. 

Iago.  Why,  now,  I  fee,  there's  mettle  in  thee ;  and 
even  from  this  inftant  do  I  build  on  thee  a  better  opinion 
than  ever  before.  Give  my  thy  hand,  Rodorigo,  thou 
haft  taken  againft  me  a  moft  juft  exception  ;  but,  I  pro- 
tell,  I  have  dealt  moft  dire&ly  in  thy  affair. 

Rod.  It  hath  not  appear'd. 

Iago.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  hath  not  appear'd  ;  and  your 
fufpicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judgment.  J  t,  Ro- 
dorigo,  if  thou  haft  That  in  thee  indeed,  which  I  have 
greater  reafon  to  believe  now  than  ever,  (I  mean,  _ur- 
pofe,  courage,  and  valour)  this  night  (hew  it.  If  thou 
the  next  night  following  enjoy  not  Defdemona,  take  me 
from  this  world  with  treachery,  and  devife  engines  for 
my  life. 

Rod.  Well ;  what  is  it  ?  is  it  within  reafon  and  compafs  ? 

lago.  Sir,  there  is  efpecial  Commiffion  come  from  Ve- 
nice to  depute  CaJJio  in  Othello^  Place. 

Rod.  Is  that  true?  why,  then  Othello  and  Defdemona 
return  again  to  Venice. 

la-ro.  Oh,  no;  he  goe<  into  Mauritania,  and  taketh 
away" with  him  the  fair  Defdemona,  unlefs  his  abode  be 
lingied  here  by  fome  accident :  Wherein  none  can  be  fo 
determinate,  as  the  removing  of  Cajfio. 

Rod.  How  do  you  mean  removii  g  him  ? 

Iago.  Why,  by  making  him  uncapable  of  Othello* I 
Place  j  kn  eking  out  his  brains. 

Rod.  Ar.d  that  you  would  have  me  to  do  ? 

Iago* 
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lago.  Ay,  if  you  dare  do  yourfelf  a  profit  and  a  right. 
He  fups  to  night  with  a  harlot ;  aiad  thither  will  I  go  to 
him.  He  knows  not  yet  of  his  honourable  fortune ;  if 
you  will  watch  his  going  thence,  (which  I  will  falhion 
to  fall  out  between  twelve  and  one)  you  may  take  him 
at  your  pleafure.  I  will  be  near  to  fecond  your  attempt, 
and  he  mall  fall  between  us.  Come,  Hand  not  amaz'd 
at  it,  but  go  along  with  me ;  I  will  mew  you  fuch  a  ne- 
ceflity  in  his  death,  that  you  mall  think  yourfelf  bound 
to  put  it  on  him.  It  is  now  high  fupper-time  ;  and  the 
night  grows  to  wafte.    About  it. 

Rod.  I  will  hear  further  reafon  for  this. 

lago.  And  you  mall  be  fatisfied.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Othello,  Lodovico,  Defdemona,  ^Emilia, 
and  Attendants. 

Lod.  I  do  befeech  you,  Sir,  trouble  yourfelf  no  further. 
Otb.  Oh,  pardon  me  ;  'twill  do  me  good  to  walk. 
Lod.  Madam,  good  night ;  I  humbly  thank  your 
ladyfhip. 

Def.  Y  ur  Honour  is  molt,  welcome. 

Otb.  Will  you  walk,  Sir?  o;:  Defdemona /— 

Def.  My  lord. 

Otb.  Get  you  to  bed  on  th'  inftant,  I  will  be  returned 
forthwith  j  difmifs  your  attendant  there ;  look,  it  be 
done.  [Exit. 

Def.  I  will,  my  Lord. 

jEmil.  How  gees  it  now  ?  he  looks  gentler  than  he 
did. 

Def.  He  fays,  he  will  return  incontinent > 
And  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed, 
And  bid  me  to  difmifs  ycu. 

JEm  il.  D  i  fm  i  fs  me? 

Def.  It  was  his  bidding ;  therefore,  good  JEmitia, 
Give  me  my  nightly  Wearing,  and  adieu. 
We  mult  not  now  difpleafe  him. 

jEm'  l.  I  would,  you  had  never  feen  him  ! 

Def.  So  would  not  I ;  my  love  doth  fo  approve  him, 
That  even  his  ftubbornnefs,  his  checks,  and  frowns, 
(Pr'ythee,  unpin  me;  have  grace  and  favour  in  them. 

O  5  JEmil 
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JEtnil.  I  have  laid  thofe  fheets,  you  bad  me,  on  the 

bed. 

Def  All's  one :  good  father !  how  foolifh  are  our 

minds  ? 

If  I  do  die  before  thee,  pr'ythee,  mroud  me 

In  one  cf  thefe  fame  fheets. 

JEmiL  Come,  come ;  you  talk. 

Def  My  Mother  had  a  maid  cali'd  Barbara, 
She  was  in  love  ;  and  he,  lhe  lov'd,  proved  mad, 
And  did  forfake  her.    She  had  a  fong  of  willow^ 
An  o'd  thing  'twas,  but  it  exprefu'd  her  fortune* 
And  lhe  dy*d  finging  it.    That  fong  to  night 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind  ;  I've  much  ado, 
Bat  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  fide, 
And  fing  it  like  poor  Barbara.    Pry'thee,  difpatch. 

JEmiL  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night  gown  ? 

Def.  No,  unpin  me  here  ; 
This  l.odowlco  is  a  proper  man. 

JEmiL  A  very  handfom  man. 

Def  He  fpeaks  well. 

jEmil.  I  bsow  a  lady  in  Venice  would  have  walk'd 

barefoot  to  Paleflirib  for  a\  touch  of  his  nether  lip. 
Def.  Tie  poor  foul  fat  finging  by  a  fcamore-tree, 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  :  [iinging» 
Her'  hand  on  her  bofom,  her  head  on  her  knee, 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow : 
The  frefi?  fr  earns  ran  by  her,  and  murmured  her  moans  ; 

Si  fig  willow,  Szc. 
Her  fait  tears  fill  from  her,  and  foftned  the  ftonesi 

Sing  willow,  &rc. 
Willow,  willow,  Sec. 

(Pr'ythee,  hye  thee,  he'll  come  anon) 
Sing  all  a  green  willow  mufi  be  my  garland. 
Let  no  body  blame  him,  his  fcorn  I  approve. 

Nay  that's  not  next  Hark,  who  is  it  that  knocks  ? 

JEmil.  It's  the  wind. 

Def.  1  cali'd  my  love  falfe  lo  ve ;  but  what  faid he  then  t 

Sincr  willow,  ike. 
If  I  court  more  women,  you  11  couch  with  more  men.  J 
So,  get  thee  gone,  good  nights  mine  eyes  do  itch, 

Doth 
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Doth  that  boad  weeping  ? 

JE?nil.  'Tis  neither  here  nor  there. 

Def.  I  have  heard  it  faid  fo  ;  oh  thefe  men,  thefe  men ! 
Doit  thou  in  eonfcience  think,  tell  me,  JEmilia, 
That  there  be  women  do  abufe  their  husbands 
In  fuch  grofs  kind  ? 

JEmil.  There  be  fome  fuch,  no  queftion. 

Def.  Would'it  thou  do  fuch  a  deed  for  all  the  world  ? 

jEmiL  Why,  would  not  you  ? 

Def.  No,  by  this  heav'nly  light. 

JEmil.  Nor  I  neither,  by  this  heav'nly  light : 
I  might  do't  as  well  i'th'  dark. 

Def  Would'ft  thou  do  fuch  a  deed  for  all  the  world? 

JEmil.  The  world's  a  huge  thing, 
It  is  a  great  price,  for  a  fmall  vice. 

Def  In  troth,  I  think,  thou  would' ft  not. 

JEmil.  In  troth,  I  think,  I  mould;  and  undo't,  when 
I  had  done.  Marry,  I  would  not  do  fuch  a  thing  for  a 
joint- ring,  nor  for  meafures  of  lawn,  nor  for  gowns, 
petticoats,  nor  caps ;  nor  any  petty  exhibition.  But  for 
all  the  whole  world ;  why,  who  would  not  make  her 
husband  a  cuckold,  to  make  him  a  monarch  ?  I  mould 
venture  purgatory  for't. 

Def.  Befhrew  me,  if  I  would  do  fuch  a  wrong 
For  the  whole  world. 

JEmil.  Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i'th'  world  ; 
and  having  the  world  for  your  labour,  'tis  a  wrong  in 
your  own  world,  and  you  might  quickly  make  it  right. 

Def  I  do  not  think,  there  is  any  fuch  woman. 

JEmil.  Yes,  a  dozen  ;  and  as  many  to  th'  vantage,  as 
Would  ftore  the  world  they  plaid  for. 
But,  I  do  think,  it  is  their  husbands'  faults, 
If  wives  do  fall :  fay,  that  they  flack  their  duties, 
And  pour  our  treafures  into  foreign  laps ; 
Or  elle  break  out  in  peevidi  jealoufies, 
Throwing  rellraint  on  us ;  or  lay,  they  llrike  us, 
Or  feant  our  former  Having  in  defpight; 
Why,  we  have  galls,  and  though  we  have  fome  grace, 
Yet  have  we  fome  revenge.    Let  hiubands  know, 
Their  wives  have  fenfe  like  them  \  they  fee  and  fmell, 

And 


/ 
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And  have  their  palates  both  for  fweet  and  fowcr, 
As  husbands  h  we,   What  is  it  that  they  do, 
When  they  change  us  For  others?  is  it  fport? 
I  think,  it  is ;  and  doth  affection  breed  it? 
I  think,  it  doth  :  is't  frailty,  that  thus  errs  ? 
It  is  fo  too.  And  have  not  we  affections  ? 
Defires  for  fport?  and  frailty,  as  men  have  ? 
Then  let  rhem  ufe  us  well  ;  elfe  let  them  kuow, 
The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  inftrudl  us  to. 

Def.  Good  night,  good  night ;  heaven  me  fuch  ufes 
fend, 

Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad ;  but  by  bad,  mend !  [Exeunt. 


A    C    T  V. 

SCENE,  a  Street  before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Iago  and  Rodorigo. 

I  A  G  O. 

HERE,  ftand  behind  this  bulk.    Straight  will  he 
come  : 

Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home ; 
Quick,  quick,  fear  nothing  ;  Til  be  at  thy  elbow. 
It  makes  us,  or  it  marrs  us :  think  on  That, 
And  fix  moft  firm  thy  refoluticn. 

Rod.  Be  near  at  hand,  I  may  mifcarry  in't. 

Iago.  Here,  at  thy  hand  ;  be  bold  and  take  thy  fword. 

Rod.  I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed, 
Yet  he  hath  giv'n  me  (atisfying  reafons ; 
9  Tis  but  a  man  gone.    Forth,  my  fword  ;  he  dies. 

[Stands  apart. 

Iago.   I've  rubbM  this  young  Knot  almolt  to  the 

fenfe,  (28) 

And 

{1%)  Vve  rnlb'd  this  youn*  Gnat  almoft  to  the  Senfe> 

<And  he  grows  any j.]  The  rubbing  a  Gnat  10  is8 I 

believe 
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I    And  he  grows  angry.    Now,  whether  he  kill  CaJ/jo, 
Or  CaJJio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other, 
Every  way  makes  my  gain.    Live  Rodorigo, 
He  calls  me  to  a  reftitution  large 
Of  gold  and  jewels,  that  I  bob'd  from  him, 
As  gifts  to  Defdemona. 

It  mull  not  be.  If  Cafpo  do  remain, 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life, 
That  makes  me  ugly  ;  and,  befides,  the  Moor 
May  unfold  me  to  him  ;  there  Hand  I  in  peril  ; 
No,  he  mull  die.    Be  it  ib ;  I  hear  him  coining. 

Enter  CaHio. 

Rod.  I  know  his  gate  ;  'tis  he  :  villain,  thou  dyeft. 

[He  runs  at  CalTio,  and  wounds  him* 
Caf.  That  Thruft  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed, 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  know'H : 
I  will  make  proof  of  thine. 

[Fight.   Iago  cuts  Caffio  behind  in  the  Leg,  and  exit, 

[Then  Rcdorigo  and  Caffio  fall. 
Rod.  Oh,  I  am  fiain. 

Caf.  I'm  maim'd  for  ever;  help,  hoa!  murther,  mur- 
ther  ! 

Enter  Othello  above  at  a  Window. 

Oth.  The  voice  of  CaJJio,  Iago  keeps  his  word. 

Rod.  Oh,  villain  that  1  am  ! 

believe,  an  Experiment  that  never  was  communicated  even  to 
the  %oyal  Society.  The  leaft  Frication,  on  the  contrary,  would 
not  only  rub  him  out  of  all  Senfe,  but  out  of  Life  into  the 
Bargain.  The  old  Quarto's  have  it,  Quat :  a  Word,  which,  I 
confefs,  I  am  abfolutely  a  Stranger  to.  1  have  ventux'd  to 
conjecture, 

fve  rubl*d  this  young  Knot,  &C. 
The  Knat>  or  Knot,  is  a  fmall  Bird,  plentiful  with  us,  in  Lincoln- 
JJjire  and  Lancafhire ;  which  took  its  Name,  as  Camden  fays,  from 
its  being  a  delicious  Morfei  with  King  Canute,  who  was  like  wife 
called  I^nout.  This  Bird,  being  once  taken,  as  GefntrttWs  us,  is 
above  all  others  tame  and  tradable.  In  this  tefpett  it  forts 
with  Kcdori'o's  Chaia&er,  an  eafy,  manageable,  Cully. 
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Oth.  It  is  even  fo. 

Caf.  Oh,  help,  ho!  light  !  a  furgeon  !— - 
Oth.  'Tis  he!  oh  brave  Iago,  honeil  and  juft, 
That  haft  fuch  noble  fenfe  cf  thy  friend's  wrong ; 
Thou  teacheil  me  —  Minion,  your  Dear  lies  dead  ; 
And  your  fate  hyes  apace.  —  Strumpet,  I  come  : 
From  oft* my  heart,  thole  charms,  thine  eyes,  are  blotted: 
Thy  bed,  hift-ftain'd,  mail  with  lull's  blood  be  fpotted. 

[Exit  Othello. 

Enter  Lodovico  and  Gratia  no,  at  a  dtftanct. 

Caf.  What,  ho !  no  watch  ?  no  paffage  ?  murther, 
murther ! 

Gra.  'Tis  fome  mifchance ;  the  voice  is  very  direful. 
Caf.  Oh  help ! 
Lod.  Hark! 

Rod.  Oh  wretched  villain  ! 

Lod.  Two  or  three  groans.    It  is  a  heavy  night  5 
Thefe  may  be  counterfeits:  let's  think' t  unfafe 
To  come  into  the  cry,  without  more  help. 

Rod.  Nobody  come?  then  mall  I  bleed  to  death. 

Enter  Iago,  in  his  Jbirt,  with  a  Light  a?id  Sword. 
Lod.  Hark^ —  

Gra.  Here's  one  comes  in  his  fliirt  with  light  and 

weapons. 

Iago.  W  ho's  there  ?  whofe  noife  is  this,  that  cries  out 
murther  ? 

Lod.  We  do  not  know. 

Iago.  Do  not  you  hear  a  cry  ? 

Caf.  Here,  here :  for  hcav  Vs  fake,  help  me. 

Iago.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Gra.  This  is  Othello's  Ancient,  as  I  take  it. 

Lod.  The  fame,  indeed,  a  very  valiant  fellow. 

Iago.  What  are  you  here,  that  cry  fo  grievoully  ? 

Caf  Iago  ?  oh  I'm  ipoil'd,  undone  by  villains ! 
Give  me  lome  help. 

Iago.  Oh  me,  lieutenant!  what  villains  have  done  this? 

Caf  1  think,  that  one  cf  them  is  heicabout; 
And  cannot  make  away. 

laara. 
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Iago.  Oh  treacherous  villains ! 
What  are  you  there  ?  come  in,  and  give  fome  help. 

[To  Lod.  and  Gra. 

Rod.  Oh,  help  me  there. 
Caf  That's  one  of  them. 
Iago.  Oh  mui  th'rous  Have !  oh  villain  ! 

[  Iago  fiahs  kim. 
Rod.  Oh  damn'd  Iago!  oh  inhuman  dog! 
Iago.  Kill  men  i'th'  dark  ?  where  be  thefe  bloody 
thieves  ? 

How  filent  is  this  town  ?  ho,  murther  !  murther  f 
What  may  you  be  ?  are  you  of  good  or  evil  ? 

Lod.  As  you  fhall  prove  us,  praife  us. 

Iago.  Signior  Lodovico  ?  

Lod.  He,  Sir. 

Iago.  I  cry  you  mercy  !  here's  CaJJJo,  hurt  by  vil- 
lains. 
Gra.   Caffio  ? 
Iago.  How  is't,  brother? 
Caf.  My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 
Iago.  Marry,  heav'n  forbid  ! 
Light,  gentlemen,  Til  bind  it  with  my  fhirt. 

Enter  Bianca. 

Bian.  What  is  the  matter,  hoa,  who  is't  that  cry'd  ? 

Iago.  Who  is't  that  cry'd  ? 

Bian.  Oh  my  dear  Caffio, 
My  fweet  Caffio,  oh  Caffio,  Caffio,  Caffio. 

Iago.  O  notable  ftrumpec  \  Cajfio,  may  you  fufpecl: 
Who  thev  mould  be,  that  have  thus  mangled  you  ? 

Caf.  No. 

Gra.  I'm  forry  to  find  you  thus : 
I  have  been  to  feek  you, 

Iago.  Lend  me  a  garter.    So  Oh  for  a  chair 

To  bear  him  eafily  hence. 

Bian.  Alas,  he  faints.    Oh  Caffio,  Ccffio,  Caffio  f 

Iago.  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  fufpeel  this  Trafh 
To  be  a  party  in  this  Injury. 
Patience  a  while,  good  Caffio  \  come,  come  : 
Lend  me  a  Light :  know  we  this  face,  or  no  ? 

Alas, 
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Alas,  my  friend,  arid  my  dear  countryman 
Rodorigo?  no:  Yes,  fure :  yea,  'tis  Rodorigo. 

Gra.  What,  of  Venice? 

lago.  Even  he,  Sir:  did  you  know  him  ? 

Gra.  Know  him  ?  ah  ! 

lago.  Signior  Gratiano?  I  cry  your  gentle  pardon; 
Thele  bloody  accidents  mud  excufe  my  manners, 
That  fo  negle&ed  you. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you. 

lago.  How  do  you,  Cujfio  ?  oh,  a  chair,  a  chair. 
Gra.  Rodorigo? 

lago.  He,  he,  'tis  he:  oh,  that's  well  faid,  the  chair. 
Some  good  man  bear  him  carefully  from  hence ; 
I'll  fetch  the  General's  furgeon.    For  you,  miHrefs, 
Save  you  your  labour.    He  that  lies  flain  here,  Cajfpo^ 
Was  my  dear  friend.    What  malice  was  between  you  ? 

Caf.  None  in  the  world ;  nor  do  I  know  the  man. 

lago.  "What,  look  you  pale  ?  — —  oh,  bear  him  out 
o'th'  air. 

Stay  you,  good  gentlemen.    Look  you  pale,  miftrefs  ? 
Do  you  perceive  the  gaftnefs  of  her  eye  ?      [To  Bianca. 
Nay,  if  you  flare,  we  (hall  hear  more  anon. 
Behold  her  well ;  I  pray  you,  look  upon  her  ; 
Do  you  fee,  gentlemen  ?  nay,  guiltinefs 
Will  fpeak,  though  tongues  were  out  of  ufe. 

Enter  Emilia. 

JEmiL  Alas,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
What  is  the  matter,  husband  ? 

lago.  CaJJIo  hath  there  been  fet  on  in  the  dark 
By  Rodorigo ,  and  fellows  that  are  'fcap'd  : 
He's  almoit  flain,  and  Rodorigo  dead. 

jEmil.  Alas,  good  gentleman !  alas,  good  CaJJio  f 

lago.  This  is  the  fruit  of  whoring  ,  Psay, 

JEmiliay 

Go  know  of  Cajpo  where  he  fupt  to  night. 
What,  do  you  {hake  at  that  ? 

Bian.  He  fupt  at  my  houfe,  but  1  therefore  ihake 
not. 

lago.  Oh,  did  he  fo  I  I  charge  you  go  with  me. 

jEmiL 
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JEmil.  Oh  fie  upon  thee,  (trumpet  f 

Bian.  I  am  no  ltrumpet,  but  of  life  as  honeft 
As  you  that  thus  abufe  me. 

JEmil.  As  I  ?  lie  upon  thee  ! 

Iago.  Kind  gentlemen,  let's  fee  poor  Cajfio  dreft. 
Come,  miftrefs,  you  mull  teli's  another  tale. 
jEmilia,  run  you  to  the  citadel, 
And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  hath  hap'd  : 

Will  you  go  on  afore  ?  This  is  the  night, 

That  either  makes  me,  or  foredoes  me  quite. 

[Exeunt,  Iago  following* 

SCENE,  a  Bed-chamber :  Defdemona  is  difcovered 
ajleep  in  her  bed. 

Enter  Othello,  <with  a  Light  and  a  Sword. 

Oth.  TT  is  the  caufe,  it  is  the  caufe,  my  foul ;  * 
X  Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chair.  Stars  ! 

It  is  the  caufe.  Yet  I'll  not  med  her  Blood, 

Nor  fear  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  fnow, 
And  imooth  as  monumental  alabaiter  : 

[Lays  do<wn  the  Jkvord. 
Yet  fhe  mud  die  ;  elfe  fhe'll  betray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  light,  and,  then,  put  out  the  light ;  (29)  ^ 

(29)  Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light  J]  The  Players 
have  many  times  inconfideratelyrcommitted  an  Abfurdity  here, 
in  making  Othello  put  out  the  Candle;  which,  'tis  evident, 
never  was  the  Poet's  Intention.  Defdemona  is  difcovei'd  in  her 
Bed,  in  the  dark;  and  Othello  enters  the  Chambet  with  a  finglc 
T^per.  If  there  were  any  other  Lights  burning  in  the  Room, 
where  would  be  the  Drift  of  putting  out  his?  If  there  were 
no  others,  and  that  he  puts  his  out,  how  abfurd  is  it  for  Def- 
demona in  the  Dark  to  talk  of  his  Eyes  rovjUng,  and  his  gnaw- 
ing his  nether  Lip?  This,  I  conceive,  to  have  been  the 

Poet's  Meaning.  Othello,  {truck  in  part  with  Remorfe  at  the 
Murther  he's  going  to  d0,  thinks  it  beft  to  do  it  in  the  Dark  ; 
this  compulsion  of  Nature,  in  the  hurry  and  perturbation  of 
Thought,  and  thofe  Remains  of  Tcndernefs  ftill  combating  in 

his 
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If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minifter, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  reftore, 
Should  I  repent :  but  once  put  out  thy  light* 
Thou  cunning'il  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat, 

That  can  thy  light  re-lumine.  [Sets  down  the  taper. 

When  I  have  pkck'd  thy  rofe, 

I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again ; 

It  needs  muii  wither.  — Til  imell  thee  on  the  tree  ; 

[Kffivg  her. 
Oh  balmy  breath,  that  doll  almoft  perfvvade 
Juftice  to  break  her  fword  ! —  One  more  ;  one  more ; 
Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee, 
And  love  thee  after. — — one  more,  that's  the  hit  ; 
So  fweet,  was  ne'er  fo  fatal !  I  mull  weep, 
But  they  are  cruel  tears  :  this  Sorrow's  heav'nly  ; 
It  ftrikes,  where  it  doth  love.  She  wakes— 

Def  Who's  there  ?  Othello  ? 

Oth.  Ay,  Dzfdemona. 

Def.  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  Lord  ? 

Oth.  Have  you  pray'd  to  night,  Defdemor.a  P 

Def.  Ay,  my  Lord. 

Oth.  If  you  bethink  yourfelf  of  any  crime, 
Unreconcil'd  as  yet  to  heav'n,  and  grace, 
Sollicit  for  it  ftraight. 

Def.  Alack,  my  Lord, 
What  may  you  mean  by  That  ? 

Oth.  Well,  doit,  and  be  brief;  I  will  walk  by. 
I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  fpirit, 
No,  (heav'ns  forefend  ! )  I  would  not  kill  thy  foul. 

Def.  Talk  you  of  killing  ? 

his  Bofom,  {hikes  him  into  an  inftant  Reflexion,  that  if  he 
puts  out  the  Light,  he  can  rekindle  it;  but  if  he  once  puts 
out  the  Light  of  her  Life,  that  will  be  extinguifh'd  for  ever. 
While  he  is  bufied  in  this  Contemplation,  he  throws  his  Eyd 
towards  her;  and  then,  footh'd  with  her  beauteous  Appear- 
ance, fets  down  the  Light,  to  go  and  kifs  her.  Upon  this, 
Dcjdcmond  wakes;  and  they  continue  in  Difcouife  together  till 
he  ftifies  her. 

Oth. 
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Otb.  Ay,  I  do. 

Def.  Then  heav'n  have  mercy  on  me  ? 

Oth.  Amen,  with  all  my  heart. 

Def.  If  yon  fay  fo,  J  hope,  you  will  not  kill  me. 

Otb.  Hum. 

Def.  And  yet  I  fear  you  :  for  you're  fatal  then, 
When  your  eyes  rowl  fo.    Why  I  fnould  fear*  I  know 
not, 

Since  guilt  I  know  not :  yet,  I  feel,  I  fear. 

Otb.  Think  on  thy  fins. 

Def.  They're  Loves  I  bear  to  you. 

Otb.  Ay,  and  for  That  thou  dy'ft. 

Def.  That  death's  unnatural,  that  kills  for  loving. 
Alas,  why  gnaw  you  fo  your  nether  lip  ? 
Some  bloody  paifion  (hakes  your  very  frame ; 
Thefe  are  portents :  but  yet  I  hope,  I  hope, 
They  do  not  point  on  me. 

Otb.  Peace,  and  be  ftill. 

Def.  I  will  fo  :  what's  the  matter  ? 

Otb.  That  handkerchief 
Which  t  fo  iov'd,  and  gave  thee,  thou  gav'ft  Cafjio. 

Def  No,  by  my  life  and  foul :  fend  for  the  man, 
And  ask  him. 

Otb.  Sweet  Soul,  take  heed,  take  heed  of  perjury; 
Thou  art  on  thy  death-bed. 

Def.  Ay,  but  not  yet  to  die. 

Otb.  Prefently; 
Therefore  confefs  thee  freely  of  thy  fin  : 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath, 
Cannot  remove,  nor  choak,  the  ftrong  conception 
That  I  do  groan  withal.    Thou  art  to  die. 

Def  Oh,  heav'n  have  mercy  on  me  \ 

Otb.  I  fay,  amen. 

Def  And  have  you  mercy  too  !  —  I  never  did 
Offend  you  in  my  life  ;  never  lov'd  Caffio, 
But  with  fuch  general  warranty  of  heav'n, 
As  I  might  love.    I  never  gave  him  token. 

Otb.  By  heav'n,  I  faw  my  handkerchief  in's  hand. 
Oh  perjur'd  woman !  thou  doll  ftone  my  heart ; 
And  mak'it  me  call,  what  I  intend  to  do, 

A  mur- 
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A  murther,  which  I  thought  a  facrifice. 

I  faw  the  handkerchief. 

Def.  He  found  it  then  ; 
I  never  gave  it  him ;  fend  for  him  hither, 
Let  him  confefs  a  truth. 

Oth.  He  hath  confer!. 

Def.  What,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  That  he  hath — -usMthee— — 

Def.  How  ?  unlawfully  ? 

Oth.  Ay. 

Def.  He  will  not  fay  fo. 

Oth.  No,  his  mouth  is  ftopp'd ; 
Honeft  lago  hath  ta'en  order  for't. 

Def  My  fear  interprets  then  — What,  is  he  dead  ? 

Oth.  Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great  revenge 
Had  ftomach  for  them  all. 

Def  Alas,  he  is  betray'd.  and  I  undone. 

Oth.  Out,  ftrumpet !  weep'ft  thou  for  him  to  my 
face  ? 

Def  Oh  banifh  me,  my  Lord,  but  kill  me  not. 
Oth.  Down,  Arum  pet. 

Def  Kill  me  to  morrow,  let  me  live  to  night. 

Oth.  Nay,  if  you  it  rive  ■  

Def,  But  half  an  hour. 

Oth.  Being  done,  there  is  no  paufe. 

Def.  But  while  I  fay  one  prayer. 

Oth.  It  is  too  late.  [He  fmothers  her] 

Emilia,  at  the  door.. 

JEmiL  My  lord,  my  lord !  what  hoa !  my  lord,  my 
lord  ! 

Oth.  What  noife  is  this  ?  not  dead  ?  not  yet  quite 

dead  ? 

I,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful; 

I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain. 

So,  fo. 

JEmiL  within.*]  What  hoa!  my  Lord,  my  Lord  ? 
Oth.  Who's  there  ? 

JEmiL  Oh,  my  good  Lord,  I  would  fpeak  a  word 
with  you. 

Oth. 
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Oth.  Yes,  'tis  JEmilia  by  and  by— (he's  dead. 

Tis  like,  me  comes  to  fpeak  of  Cajfio's  death  ; 

rhe  noife  was  high.  Ha,  no  more  moving  ? 

>till  as  the  Grave.    Shall  lhe  come  in  ?  were't  good  ? 

[  think,  lhe  tfirs  again  No  what's  the  belt? 

'f  ihe  come  in,  fhe'il,  fure,  fpeak  to  my  wife  ; 

vty  wife  !  my  wife  I  what  wife  ?  I  have  no  wife. 

Dh  infupportable !  oh  heavy  hour  ! 

Rethinks,  it  mould  be  now  a  huge  eclipfe 

Df  Sun,  and  Moon,  and  that  th'  affrighted  globe 

Should  yawn  at  alteration——— 

Mmil.  I  befeech  you, 
rhat  I  may  fpeak  with  you.    Oh,  good  my  lord  !  ~i 

Oth.  I  had  forgot  thee ;  oh,  come  in,  JEmiUal 
5oft,  by  and  by,  let  me  the  curtains  draw. 
Where  art  thou  ?  what's  the  matter  with  thee  now  ? 

[Unlocks  the  door. 

"Enter  Emilia, 

JEmil.  Oh,  my  good  lord,  yonder's  foul  murthcr 
done. 

Oth.  What  ?  now  ? 

JEmil.  But  now,  my  Lord. 

Oth.  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  Moon  ; 
She  comes  more  near  the  Earth  than  lhe  was  went, 
And  makes  men  mad. 

JEmil.  CaJJioy  my  Lord,  hath  kill'd 
A  young  Venetian,  cali'd  Rodorigo. 

Oth.  Rodorigo  kill'd  ?  and  CaJJio  kill'd  ? 

JEmil.  No,  Cajfa  is  not  kiii'd. 

Oth.  Not  Caffio  kill'd  >  then  murther's  out  of  tune, 
And  fweet  revenge  grows  harlh. 

Def.  Oh,  falfely,  falfely  murther'd  I  

JEmil.  Alas !  what  cry  is  that  ? 

Oth.  That  ?  what  ? 

JEmil.  Out,  and  alas !  that  was  my  lady's  voice.  £ 
Help!  help,  hoa!  help!  oh  lady,  fpeak  again; 
Sweet  Defdemona  1  oh  fweet  milirefj,  fpeak. 

Def.  A  guiltlefs  death  I  die. 

JEmil.  Oh,  who  hath  done  this  deed  ? 

Def. 
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DeJ.  No  body,  I  myfelf,  farewel ; 
Commend  me  to  my  kind  Lord ;  oh,  farewel.  [Dies, 

Oth.  Why,  how  mould  fhe  be  murther'd  ? 

JEmil.  Alas !  who  knows  ? 

Oth.  You  heard  her  fay,  herfelf,  it  was  not  I. 

JEmil.  She  faid  fo,  I  mull:  needs  report  the  truth. 

Oth.  She's  like  a  lyar  gone  to  burning  hell ; 
*Twas  I,  that  kilPd  her. 

MmiL  Oh,  the  more  Angel  Hie,  and  you  the  blacker 
Devil. 

Oth.  She  turn'd  to  folly,  and  ihe  was  a  whore. 

MmiL  Thou  doit  bely  her,  and  thou  art  a  Devil. 

Orb.  She  was  falfe  as  water. 

JEmiL  Thou  art  raih  as  fire,  to  fay 
That  Ihe  was  falfe.    Oh,  me  was  heav'nly  true. 

Oth.  Cajfio  did  tup  her  ;  ask  thy  husband  elfe. 
Oh,  I  were  damn'd  beneath  all  depth  in  hell, 
But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  jaft  grounds 
To  this  extremity.    Thv  husband  knew  it  all. 

MmiL  My  husband!' 

Oth,  Thy  husband. 

MmiL  That  fhe  was  falfe  to  wedlock  ? 

Oth.  Ay,  with  Cajfio  :  had  fhe  been  true, 
If  beav'n  would  make  me  fuch  another  World, 
Of  one  entire  and  per  fed  Chryfolite, 
I'd  not  have  fold  her  for  it. 

JEmil.  My  husband ! 

Oth.  Ay,  'twas  he  that  told  me  firfl ; 
An  honed  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  flime 
That  flicks  on  filthy  deeds. 

JEmil.  My  husband  I 

Oth.  What  needs  this  iteration,  woman  ? 
I  fay,  thy  husband. 

JEmil.  Oh  miftrefs!  villany  has  made  mocks  with 
love. 

My  husband  fay,  fhe  was  falfe ! 

Oth.  He,  woman  ; 
I  fay,  thy  husband  ;  do' ft  underfland  the  word  ? 
My  friend,  thy  husband,  honed,  honefl  lago. 

JEmiL  If  he  fays  fo,  may  his  pernicious  foul 

Rot 
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lot  half  a  grain  a  day !  he  lyes  to  th'  heart. 
,  .he  was  too  fond  of  her  molt  filthy  bargain. 

Oth.  Hah  !  ~ 

JE?niI.  Do  thy  worft  : 
This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heav'n, 
[han  thou  waft  worthy  her. 

Oth.  Peace,  you  were  beft. 

jfiLmiL  Thou  haft  not  half  that  power  to  do  mc 
harm, 

\s  I  have  to  be  hurt  :  oh  gall  I  oh  dolt  f 

\s  ignorant  as  dirt !  thou' ft  done  a  deed— — — 

[  care  not  for  thy  fword,  I'll  make  thee  known, 

Though  I  loft  twenty  lives  Help  !  help,  hoa  ! 

help! 

The  Moor  hath  kill'd  my  miftrefs.    Murther,  murther ! 
Enter  Montano,  Gratiano,  Iago,  and  others. 

Mon.  What  is  the  matter  ?  how  now,  General  ? 
JEmiL   Oh,  are  you  come,  Iago?  you  have  done 
well, 

That  men  muft  lay  their  murthers  on  your  neck. 

Gram  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Difprove  this  villain,  if  thou  be' ft  a  man  ; 
He  fays,  thou  toldft  him  that  his  wife  was  falfe  : 
I  know,  thou  didft  not ;  thou'rt  not  fuch  a  villain. 
Speak,  for  my  heart  is  full. 

Iago.  I  told  him  what  I  thought ;  and  told  no  more, 
Than  what  he  found  himfelf  was  apt  and  true. 

JEmiL  But  did  you  ever  tell  him,  fhe  was  falfe  ? 

Iago.  I  did. 

JBmil.  You  told  a  lye ;  an  odious,  damned,  lye  : 
Upon  my  foul,  a  lye  ;  a  wicked  lye. 
She  falfe  with  Cajjio  ?  did  you  fay,  with  CaJJio  ? 

Iago.  With  CaJJto9  miftrefs;    go  tc,   charm  your 
tongue. 

JEtnil.  I  will  not  charm  my  tongue ;  Fm  bound  to 
fpeak ; 

My  miftrefs  lies  here  murther'd  in  her  bed. 
All.  Oh  heavens  forefend  ! 
MmiL  And  your  reports  have  fee  the  murther  on. 
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Oth.  Nay,  ftare  not,  matters ;  it  is  true,  indeed. 

Gra.  'Tis  a  ftrange  truth. 

Man.  Oh  monitrous  act ! 

JEmil  Villany!  villany  !  villany  ! 
I  think  upon't — I  think — I  fmell't — Oh  villany* 
I  thought  fo  then ;  I'll  kill  myfelf  for  grief ;  — 
Oh  viliany,  villany  ! 

logo.  What,  are  you  mad?  I  charge  you,  get  yo« 
home. 

JEmil.  Good  gentlemen,  let  me  have  leave  to  fpeak  ; 
'Tis  proper  I  obey  him,  but  not  now  : 
Perchance,  Iago,  I  will  ne'er  go  home. 

Oth.  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  J  [Othello  falls  on  the  hi. 

JEmil.  Nay,  'lay  thee  down  and  roar  : 
For  thou  haft  kill'd  the  fweeteft  Innocent, 
That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye. 

Oth.  Oh,  me  was  foul  ! 
I  fcarce  did  know  you,  Uncle ;  there  lies  your  Niece, 
Whofe  breath,  indeed,  thefe  hands  have  newly  ftop'd; 
I  know,  this  a&  ihews  horrible  and  grim. 

Gra.  Poor  Dejdcmona  /  I'm  glad,  thy  father's  dead: 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him  ;  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain.    Did  he  live  now, 
This  fight  would  make  him  do  a  defp'rate  turn  ; 
Yea,  curfe  his  better  Angel  from  his  fide, 
And  fall  to  reprobation. 

Oth.  'Tis  pitiful;  but  yet  Iago  knows, 
That  (lie  with  CaJJio  had  the  act  of  fhame 
A  thoufand  times  committed.    CaJJio  confeft  it ; 
And  fhe  did  gratify  his  amorous  works, 
With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I  firft  gave  her  ;  I  favv  it  in  his  handi 
It  was  an  handkerchief,  an  antique  token 
My  father  gave  my  mother. 

JEmil.  Oh  heav'n  !  oh  heav'nly  Powers ! 

Iago.  Come,  hold  your  peace. 

JEmil.  'Twill  out,  'twill  out — I,  peace! 
No,  I  will  fpeak  as  liberal  as  the  air  ; 
Let  heav'n,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  all, 
All,  all  cry  fhameagainft  me,  yet  Til  fpeakw 

Iag*\ 
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lago.  Be  wife,  and  get  you  home. 

fm'i.1  WH1  T  J  CIaS°  to  Jiab  bis  -wife. 
Gra.  Fie,  your  fword  upon  a  woman  ? 

'£e2£ft  'of!"  dUl1  M°°r '  that  handk«cWef,  thou 
I  found  by  fortune,  and  did  give  my  husband; 

i\!       '  Wlth  a  folemn  earneftnefs, 
More  than  indeed,  beiong'd  to  fuch  a  trifle,) 
fe  begg'd  of  me  to  ileal  it?  '' 
lago.  Villanous  whore ! 

AnffLS^,givehLCf^/>  a,as>  i  found  it, 
And  I  did  giv't  my  husband. 

lago.  Filth,  thou  lieft. 

*">U. •  Byheav'n,  I  do  not;  I  do  not,  gentlemen- 
Oh  murd'rous  coxcomb!  what  Should  fuch  a  fool  ' 
Do  with  fo  good  a  wife  ? 

lago  break,  through  and  wounds  bis  wife,  them 
runs  out. 

Oth.  Are  there  no  ftones  in  heav'n 
But  what  ferve  for  the  thunder  ?  precious  villain  f 

Gra  The  woman  falls  ;  fore,  he  has  kill'd  his  wife 

f  ™/„Ay,  ay ;  oh   lay  me  by  my  miftrefs'  fZ 

Gra.  He  s  gone,  but  his  wife's  kill'd. 
J*  r  I15  alnotorious  villain  ;  take  this  weapon 
Which  I  have  here  recovered  from  the  Moor  •  P  ' 
Come  guard  the  door  without,  let  him  not  pafs, 

For  ST  rat5e,r  5  1  U  aftCr  that  fame  vil'S 

For  t.s  a  damned  flaye.  iExeunt  Mon>  '  dQ  , 

Oth.  I  am  not  valiant  neither ;  * 
But  every  puny  vvhipfter  gets  my  fword. 
iut  why  fhould  honour  out-live  honeftv  ? 
-et  it  go  all.  '  ' 

JEmil.  What  did I  thy  Song  boad,  lady? 
iark   can  ft  thou  hear  me  ?  I  will  play  the  fwan 
todieinmufick;  Willow,  WWoV  Wwl^ 

ioor,  Ihe was  chad;  foe  Wd  thee,  crue!  MooT  

ocome  myfou  1  to  blifs,  as  I  fpeak  true ;  ' 
o  fpeaking  as  I  think,  alas,  I  die.         r^m-r  v. 

Oth.  I  have  another  weapon  in  this  chffif" 
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It  was  a  fword  of  Spain,  the  Ehro's  temper  % 
Oh,  here  it  is:  Uncle,  I  muft  come  forth. 

Gra.  within."]  If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  coft  thee 
dear ; 

Thou  haft  no  weapon,  and  perforce  muft  fuffer. 

Oth.  Look  in  upon  me  then,  and  fpeak  with  me, 
Or,  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  aftault  thee. 

Re-enter  Gratiano. 

Gra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Oth.  Lo  !  I  have  a  weapon; 
A  better  never  did  itfelf  fuftain 
Upon  a  foldier's  thigh.    I've  feen  the  day, 
That  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  fword> 
I've  made  my  way  thro'  more  impediments, 
Than  twenty  times  your  ftop.    But,  oh  vain  boaft  J 
Who  can  controul  his  fate  ?  'tis  not  fo  now. 
Be  not  afraid,  tho'  you  do  fee  me  weapon'd; 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  Butt, 
The  very  fea-mark  of  my  utmoft  fail. 
Do  you  go  back  difmayM  ?  'tis  a  loft  fear  : 
Man  but  a  rufh  againft  Othello's  breaft, 
And  he  retires.    Where  mould  Othello  go  ? 
Now  -  how  doft  thou  look  now  ?  oh  ill-ftarrM 

Wench ! 

Pale  as  thy  fmock  !  When  we  ihall  meet  at  compt, 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  foul  from  heav'n, 
And  fiends  will  fnatch  at  it.    Cold,  cold,  my  Girl, 
£v'n  like  thy  chaftity.    O  curfed  flave ! 
Whip  me,  ye  Devils, 
From  the  pofleffion  of  this  heav'nly  fight  ; 
Blow  me  about  in  winds,  roaft  me  in  lulphur, 
Warn  me  in  fteep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire  ■ 
Oh  Defdemona !  Defdemona  !  dead,  dead  !  oh,  oh ! 

Enter  Lodovico,  Caftio  led  in  wounded,  Montano,  and 
Iago  frifoner,  with  Officers. 

hod.  Where  is  this  rafh  and  moft  unfortunate  man  ? 
Oth.  That's  he,  that  was  Othello:  here  I  am. 
Lod.  Where  is  that  viper  ?  bring  the  villain  forth. 

Oth. 
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Oth.  I  look  down  tow'rds  his  feet ;  but  That's  a 
fable. 

If  that  thou  beeft  a  Devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee. 

[Othello  wounds  lago. 

Lod.  Wrench  his  fword  from  him. 

lago.  I  bleed,  Sir,  but  not  kill'd. 

Oth.  I  am  not  forry,  neither  :  I'd  have  thee  live; 
For,  in  my  fenfe,  'tis  happinefs  to  die. 

Lod.  Oh  thou,  Othello ,  that  waft  once  fo  good, 
FaPn  in  the  pra&ice  of  a  curfed  (lave,  ■ 
What  mail  be  faid  to  thee  ? 

Oth.  Why,  any  thing  ; 
An  honourable  murth'rer,  if  you  will : 
For  nought  I  did  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 

Lod.  This  wretch  hath  part  confeft  his  villany : 
Did  you  and  he  confent  in  Caffis  death  ? 

Oth.  Ay. 

Caf.  Dear  General,  I  never  gave  you  Caufe. 

Oth.  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  ask  your  pardon : 
Will  you,  I  pray,  demand  that  demy-devil, 
Why  he  hath  thus  enfnar'd  my  foul  and  body  ? 

lago.  Demand  me  nothing ;  what  you  knovr,  you  J 
know  ; 

From  this  time  forth  I  never  will  fpeak  word. 

Lod.  What?  not  to  pray  ? 

Gra.  Torments  will  ope  your  lips. 

Oth.  Well,  thou  doft  beft. 

Lod.  Sir,  you  fhall  underftand  what  hath  befal'n,, 
Which,  as  I  think,  you  know  not ;  here's  a  letter, 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  flain  Rodsrzgo, 
And,  here,  another  ;  one  of  them  imports 
The  death  of  Cajfio  to  be  undertook 
By  Ro dor i go. 

Oth.  Oh  villain! 

Caf.  Moll  heathenifh  and  moft  grofs ! 

Lod.  Now,  here's  another  difcontented  paper, 
Found  in  his  pocket  too ;  and  this,  it  feems, 
Rodorigo  meant  t'have  fent  this  damned  villain  ; 
But  that,  belike,  lago  in  the  interim 
Came  in  and  fatisfy'd  him. 

P  z  Oth. 
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Oth.  Oh  thou  pernicious  caitiff! 
How  came  you,  Cajfio,  by  that  handkerchief 
That  was  my  wife's  ? 

Caf.  I  found  it  in  my  chamber; 
And  he  himfelf  confeft  it  but  even  now, 
That  there  he  dropt  it  for  a  fpecial  purpofe. 
Which  wrought  to  his  deiire. 
Oth.  Oh  fool,  fcol,  fool! 
Caf.  There  is,  befides,  in  Rodorzgo's  letter, 
How  he  upbraids  lag*  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch  ;  whereon  it  came 
That  I  was  caft  ;  and  even  now  he  fpake, 
After  long  feeming  dead,  lago  hurt  him, 
lago  fet  him  on. 

Lod.  You  muft  for  fake  this  room,  and  go  with  us ; 
Your  Povv'r  and  your  Command  is  taken  off, 
And  Cajfio  rules  in  Cyprus,    For  this  Have, 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty, 
That  can  torment  him  much,  and  hold  him  long, 
It  (hall  be  his.    You  mail  clofe  prifoner  reft, 
Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known 
To  the  Venetian  State.    Come,  bring  him  away. 

Oth.  Soft  you  ;  a  word  or  two,  before  you  go. 
I've  done  the  State  fome  fervice,  and  they  know't ; 
No  more  of  that.    I  pray  you,  in  your  letters, 
When  you  mall  thefe  unlucky  deeds  relate, 
Speak  of  me,  as  I  am  :  Nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  fet  down  aught  in  malice.    Then  muft  you  fpeak 
Of  one  that  lov'd  not  wifely,  but  too  weil ; 
Of  one,  not  eafily  jealous ;  but  being  wrought, 
Perplex'd  in  the  ext;ream  j  of  one,  whofe  hand,  (30) 

Like 

{30)  — - — —  of  One,  who fe  hand, 

Like  the  baft  Indian,  threw  a  Pearl  away 
%icher  than  all  his  Tribe.]  I  have  reftor'd,  Judian,  from 
the  Elder  Quarto,  as  the  genuine  and  more  eligible  Rending. 
Mr.  Pope  thinks,  this  was  occa/ion'd  probably  by  the  Word  Tribe 
juji  after :  I  have  many  Reafons  to  oppofeto  this  Opinion.  In 
the  fiat  Place,  the  mod  ignorant  Indian,  I  believe,  is  fo  far 
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Like  the  bafe  Judian,  threw  a  pearl  away 

Richer  than  all  his  tribe  ;  of  one,  whofe  eyes, 

Albeit  unufed  to  the  melting  mood, 

Drop  tears  as  fait  as  the  Arabian  trees 

Their  medicinal  gum.    Set  you  down  this  : 

And  fay  befides,  that  in  Aleppo  once, 

Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 

Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduc'd  the  State, 

I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcifed  dog, 

And  fmote  him  thus.  [Stabs  himfe[ 

Lad.  Oh  bloody  period  ! 

Gra,  All,  that  is  fpoke,  is  marr'd. 

Oth.  I  kift  thee,  ere  I  kilFd  thee. — No  way  but  this, 


the  Reverfe  of  the  Dmgkil-Cock  in  the  FaH*,  as  to  know  the 
Eftimation  of  a  Pearl,  beyond  that  of  a  Barley-corn.  So  that, 
in  that  refped,  the  Thought  itfelf  would  not  be  juft.  Then, 
if  our  Author  had  defign'd  to  reflect,  on  the  Ignorance  of  th* 
Indian  without  any  farther  Reproach,  he  would  have  call'd  hfm 
rude,  and  not,  bafe.  Again,  I  am  perfwaded,  as  my  Friend 
Mr.  Warburton  long  ago  obferv'd,  the  Phrafe  is  not  here  lif- 
raU  but  metaphorical :  and,  by  his  Pearl,  our  Author  very  pro- 
perly means  a  fine  Woman.  But  Mr.  Pope  obje&s  farther  to 
leading  Judian,  becaufe,  to  make  Senfe  of  This,  we  mujl  pre- 
fuppofe  fame  particular  Story  of  a  Jew  alluded  to  5  vjhich  is  much 
tefs  obvious :  But  has  Sbakcfpeare  never  done  this,  but  in  this 
fingle  Inftance  *  I  am  fatisfied,  in  his  Judian,  he  is  alluding 
to  Herod  ;  who,  in  a  Fit  of  blind  Jealoufy,  threw  away  fuch  a 
Jewel  of  a  Wife  as  Mariamne  was  to  him.  What  can  be  more 
parallel  in  Circumftance,  than  the  Condutt  of  Herod  and  Othel- 
lo ?  Nor  was  the  Story  fo  little  obvious,  as  Mr.  Pope  feems  to 
imagine:  For,  in  the  Year  16 13,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Carevj 
publifh'd  a  Tragedy,  call'd  Mariam,  the  fair  Queen  of  Jewry. 
I  (hall  only  add,  that  our  Author  might  write  Judian,  or  Ju- 
dean,  (if  that  fliould  be  alledg'd  as  any  Obje&ion)  inftead  of 
Judtan,  with  the  fame  Licenfe  and  Change  of  Accent,  as,  in 
his  sAnt&ny  and  Cleopatra,  he  (hortens  the  fecond  Syllabic  of 
Euphrates  in  Pronunciation :  which  was  a  Liberty  likewife  ta- 
ken by  Spencer,  of  whom  our  Author  was  a  ftudious  Imitator. 


Killing  myfelf,  to  die  upon  a  kifs. 


[To  Defdem. 
[dies. 
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Caf. 


34*         Othello,  (sc. 

Caf.  This  did  I  fear,  but  thought  he  had  no  weapon, 
For  he  was  great  of  heart. 

Lod.  Oh  Spartan  dog !  [To  Iago3 

More  fell  than  anguifh,  hunger,  or  the  fea  I 
Look  on  the  tragick  loading  of  this  bed  ; 
This  is  thy  work ;  the  object  poifons  fight,  ■■ 
Let  it  be  hid.    Gratiano,  keep  the  houfe, 
And  feize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 
For  they  fucceed  to  you.    To  you,  lord  Governor, 
Remains  the  cenfure  of  this  hellilh  villain  : 
The  time,  the  place,  the  torture,  oh !  inforce  it. 
My  felf  will  ftraight  aboard ;  and  to  the  State 
This  heavy  aft,  with  heavy  heart,  relate.  \Extunt, 
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BE  the  Signe  of  the  Foxe,  neere  St.  Jufiine^s  Gate,  1624. 
[Qiiarto.) 

The  Same.  Printed  by  John  Norton,  and  are  to  be 
[old  by  Mathew  Law,  &C  1629.    (Quarto  ) 

The 


The  Same.    Printed  by  John  Norton,  1634. 

M.  William  Shake/pear e,  his  true  Chronicle  Hiftory 
of  the  Life  and  Death  of  King  Lear  and  his  three 
Daughters.  With  the  Unfbrtunat  Life  of  Edgar \ 
Sonne  and  Heire  to  the  Earle  of  Glocefter,  and  his  fal- 
len affumed  humour  of  Tom  of  Bedlam.  As  it  was 
plaid  before  the  King's  Majefty  at  Whit-hall  upon 
S.  Stephens  night,  in  Chrijlmas  Hollidaies.  By  his 
Majefties  Servant?,  playing  ufually  at  the  Globe  on 
the  Bank-fide.  London,  Printed  by  Jane  Bell,  and 
are  to  be  fold  at  the  Eaft-end  of  Chrifi-church,  1655. 
[Quarto.) 

The  moft  excellent  and  Lamentable  Tragedie  of  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet.  As  it  hath  been  fundry  times  publike- 
ly  acted  by  the  King<  Majelties  Servants  at  the  Globe. 
Written  by  W.  Shake-fpeare.  Newly  corrected,  aug- 
mented, and  amended.  London,  printed  by  R.  Young 
for  John  Smethwicke,  and  are  to  be  fold  at  his  Shop  in 
St.  Dunjians  Churchyard  in  Fleetflreet,  under  the  Dyall, 
1637.  {^3art0-) 

The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark.  Newly 
imprinted  and  inlarged,  according  to  the  true  and  per- 
fect Copy  laft  printed.  By  William  Shakefpeare.  Lon- 
don, printed  by  R.  Tounge  for  John  Smethwicke,  Zffc. 
1637.  (Quarto.) 

The  Tragaedy  of  Othello,  the  Moore  of  Fen  ice.  As 
it  hath  beene  diver fe  times  acted  at-  the  Globe,  and  at 
the  Black-Friers,  by  his  Majefties  Servants.  Writ- 
ten by  William  Shakefpeare.  London,  printed  by 
A.  M.  for  Richard  Hawkins,  and  are  to  be  fold  at  his 
Shoppe  in  Chancery-Lane,  neere  Serjeants- 1 nne,  163c, 
(Quarto.) 

Editions  of  no  Authority. 

TH  E  Works  of  Mr.  William  Shakefpeare,  in  Six 
Volumes,  adorn'd  with  Cuts.    Revis'd  and  cor- 
rected, with  an  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the 
Author,  by  N,  Rowe  Efq; .    London,  printed  for  Ja- 
cob 


eob  Ton/on  within  Grays-Inn  Gate,  next  Grays-Inn 
Lane,  1709.  (Oftavo.) 
The  Same,  (in  izmo.)  1 714. 

The  Works  of  Shakefpeare,  in  Six  Volumes.  Collated 
and  corrected  by  the  former  Editions,  by  Mr.  Pope, 
London,  printed  for  Jacob  Ton/on  in  the  Strand,  1725* 
(Quarto.) 

Tbefamt.    (in  \2mo.)  1728. 


index 


INDEX 

OF  THE 

CHARACTERS,  SENTIMENTS, 
S1M1LIES, 
SPEECHES  and  DESCRIPTIONS 

I  N 

SHAKE  S  PEA  RE. 


SECT.  I. 

CHARACTERS 

O  F 

HISTORICAL  PERSONS. 


y1\THV%  ahope- 
ful  young  Piince, 
unfortunate. 
xAlcibiadts,  banilVd  for 
interceding  for  his 
Friend. 

-  -  vifits  Timon  with 
two  MilTes. 

-  -  exhorted  to  Cru- 
elty by  him,  and  the 
Women  to  Luft. 

-  -  conquers  ^Athens, 
y,4ntony%  Mark  , his  Con- 
ference with  Brutus 
after  Cafar  was  mur- 
thut'd. 

-  -  his  Reflexions  on 
it,  when  alone. 

-  -  fpeaks  rear's  Fu- 
neral Oration, 


Play. 

K.  John. 

Timttu 
ibid. 


ibid, 
ibid. 


Jul,  C*far, 


Vol. 


Page./ 


Perfon. 


150 

159 


160 
184 


INDEX. 


lAnttny,  May]^,  his  Elo- 
quence prais'd  by  Caf- 

fim. 

-  -  -  his  Valour  dege 
nerates  into  Fondnefs 
for  Cieepatra. 

-  -  -  refolves  to  leave 
her. 

-  -  -  his  former  Bra- 
very defcrib'd  by  Oc- 
tdvitts  Cafar.  . 

"  -  -  Pompey's  Wifli,  that 
he  may  live  on  in  love 
and  luxury. 

•  -  -  quarrels  with  08a 
vius,  which  ends  in 
a  Marriage  with  Oc~ 
tavia. 

■  **  -  his  Genius  infe- 
rior to  08avius9s. 

-  -  complains  of  Oc- 
tavius's  ill  treatment 
to  Oftavia. 

•  -  -  beaten  at  Ati'mm^ 
and  defpairs  after  it 

-  -  fends  to  Oclavius 
to  treat,  and  is  xc 
fus'd. 

-  -  grows  jealous  of 

Cleopatra, 

-  -  beats  C*far9  by 
Land,  and  meets  the 
Queen  in  Rapture. 

-  -  his  Fleet  revolt- 
ing, he  quarrels  again 
with  CleopAtrd. 

-  -  being  told  fhe  is 
dead,  he  falls  on  his 
Sword. 

-  -  carried  to  Cleo- 
patra,  he  dies  in  her 
Arms. 


Play. 

Jul.  CdfAY. 

^4nt.  and  Chop, 


Ferfoa. 


Page 

72 

«5 

91 

100 
X05 


107 

1 16  '  Sooth,  lAnt* 

137 

\  147) 
I  14$, 

150 
155 

vm 
170 
175 
179 


I  N 


-  -  -  Oftavius  and 
his  Generals  lament 
and  praife  him. 

-  -  and  Cleopatra,, 
^jax,  his  Character. 

B. 

lDLancb>  her  Beauty 
&  and  Virtue. 
Burgundy,  Duke  of,  a 

Falfe  Ally. 
Beauford,  Cardinal,  vid. 

Winchefter. 
Buckingham,  Duke  of, 

treacherous ,    cruel , 

mercenary, 

-  -  in  Henry  8th's 
Reign,  rafli,  choleric. 

-  -  his  Character  gi- 
ven by  Hen.  8. 

-  -  CondcmnM. 
Sullen,  Anne>  her  Beau- 
ty. 

-  -  item. 

-  -  item. 

-  -  item. 

Brutus,  referv'd  and  me- 
lancholic, 

-  -  fpirited  upbyf*/"- 
y*«jagainft  Cafar. 

-  -  of  great  Authori- 
ty with  the  People. 

-  -  his  felf-debate  up- 
on Ctfars  Death. 

 opens  hi mfelf  free- 
ly to  the  Confpira 
tors. 

-  -  declares  for  faving 
sAntony. 

-  -  importun'dby  his 
Wife  Port i** 


D  E 

Play. 


X 


Tro.  and  Cref. 

K.  John. 
I  Hen.  6. 


T^chard  3, 

Hen.  t. 

ibid, 
ibid. 

ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid. 

JtU.  Ctfar. 


vol 

Page. 

7 

182 

187 

3*3 

3 

3*1 

4 

4#» 

5 

311 

31S 

329 

328 

342 

359 

376 

7 

8 

9 

21 

22 

26 

27 

29 

Terfoa. 


Ser. 


KJng. 
Cham. 
Suf. 
z  Gent, 


Brutus 


INDEX. 


Brutus  *  his  Speech  to 
the  People,  to  juftify 
Cafar*s  Murther. 

-  -  -  quarrels  with  Caf- 
Jifts. 

-  -  -  relates  the  Death 
of  Portia, 

-  -  -  fees  Cafar's  Ghoft. 
»  -  -  takes  his  laft  fare- 

wel  of  CaJJius. 
*  -  -  refolves  to  die, 

and  kills  himfelf. 

 prais'dby  Antony. 

Banquo,  his  Character 

(for  the   reft,  vid. 

Macbeth.) 


Play; 


Jul.  Cafar. 


Macbeth, 


/^Onftance,   a  Mother] 

^  pafllonately  fond.   JfC.  John. 

Cade,  John,  a  bold  crafty  I 
Rebel.  J  2  Hen.  6, 

Clifford,  bold  and  re- 
vengeful. I  3  Hen.  6. 

Ctfar,  Julius.  \%ichard  3. 

Catbarinc,Qutzi\  to  Hen-  I 

ry  8.  g. 

-  -  -  pitied  by  ^inne\ 
Button.  I  ibid. 

-  -  -  her  Speech  to  the  J 
King  before  her  Di-  J 
voice.  ibid. 

-  -  -  prais'd  by  the  [ 
King,  ibid. 

•  -  -  recommends  her  f 
Daughter   and  Scr 
vants  to  hirri.  |  ibid. 

Cromwell,  Thomas.         I  ibid. 
Cranmey^  '"h.iratter  by  I 
Gardiner.  J  S-.d, 

*  -  -  by  Cro/rr^eil,        |  ibid. 


Vol 


Page. 

49 
60 
6 

69 
74 

81 

82 

3oj 


Perfoa. 


Prince, 
Norf. 


So 

335 

344 
4"> 


8  3     3  Graf. 


3 14 
I  3*7 


.-by 


INDEX. 


Thy. 

-  -  -  by  the  King.        [  Hen.  8. 

-  -  -  his  Speech  over' 
Princefs  Elizabeth.  ibid. 

Or/Vaw,  brave,  proud, 
a  Contemner  of  the  ! 
Populace.  CorioUntts. 

-  -  -  chides  his  Soldi- 
ers when  repuls'd.  ibid. 

-  -  -  his  Character. 

-  -  -  his  Entry  into 
%oms  after  a  Victory.  j 

 his  Actions  fumm'd 

up  by  Comintus. 

-  -  -  approv'd  by  the  j 
Tribunes,  he  rails  at 
the  Populace. 

-  -  -  baninYd. 

-  -  -  applies  to,  and  is  j 
kindly  rcceiv'd  byJ 
xAufidias. 

-  -  -  not  to  be  diverted  • 
by  his  Friends  from  j 
invading  Rome. 

-  -  -  yields  to  his  Mo-  i 
ther's  Intreaties.  j 

-  -  {lain  by  the  Envy 
and  Treachery  of  ^u- 
fidius.  | 

Cafar,  Julius,  fufpicious] 

of  CaJJlm.  Jul,  CtfaY. 

-  -  refufeth  the  Crown 
that  was  orfei'd. 

-  -  addicted  to  Super- 
ltition ,  and  lov'd 
Tlattery. 

-  -  diiluaded  by  Cat- 
fhurnia  from  going  to 
the  Senate. 

-  -  -  his  Contempt  of 
Death, 


/ol 

5 

Page 

398 

402 

Perfon. 

6 

364 
3*5 

Ldr. 

382 

Bru.  Mef. 

388 

Com. 

420 

430 

443 

455 

464 

7 

13 

C*f. 

14 

Cafe. 

28 

Cafe.  £ett 

33 

3  J 

•  -  -  firm 


I  N  D  E 


-  -  -  firm  2ga! nft  thofc 
who  wrong  him. 

-  -  -  AiTaflinated. 

-  -  -  his  Ghoft  appears 
to  Brutus. 

Cajfius  confers  with  Bru- 
tus againft  Csfar. 

-  -  -  his  Character. 
•  —   refolves  to  kill 

himfelf,  if  Cafar  is 
made  King. 

-  -  -  his  Quarrel  with 
Brutus. 

-  -  -  ill  Omens  ftagger 
him,  tho*  an  Epicu- 
rean* 

-  -  -  prefages  he  fhould 
die  on  his  Birth-day 

-  -  -  kills  himfelf. 

-  -  -mourn' d  and  prais'd 
byTitiniusiMcJfala  and 
Brutus, 

Cafca's  Chara&er. 
Cleopatra,  the  Power  of 

her  Beauty  over  *An 

tony. 

-  -  -  her  Character  of 
^Antony  when  he  had 
left  her. 

•  -  -  her  failing  down 
the  Cydnus  defcrib'd. 

[for  the  reft  ^Antony. 

-  -  -  her  Lamentation 
over  the  dead  Eody 
of  ^Antony. 

-  -  -  re(olves  to  die. 

-  -  -  vifitedby  Ocla\iuj. 

-  -  •  affronted  by  her 
Tiealurer  Sehucus. 

•  -  -  kills  herlelf  with 
Aipicks. 


Play. 

Jul.  c*r. 

ibid. 


*AnU  and 
Cleo. 


X. 

Vol 'Page. 

40 
41 

69 

8 

60 

7i 

76 

76 


77 
16 

86 
114 


IC2 
II3 

186 

190 
J95 


INDEX. 


T\OwgUfs. 

Duncan,  King  of 
Scotland,  murthei'd 
lid,  Macbeth, 


27 D ward   the  Black 

Prince. 
Eleanor,  Wife  of  Duke 
Humphrey,  ambitious 
and  given  to  Super- 
ftition. 

-  -  -  walks  in  Proceflion 
for  Penance,  and  is 
banifh'd. 

Edward  4th.  amorous: 
brave,  iuccefsful. 

-  -  -  his  two  Sons. 

------  murther'd 

Edward  P.  of  Wales,Son 

to  Henry  6, 
Q.  Elizabeth,  propheti- 
cally  defcrib'd  by 
Cranmer, 

-  -  -  complimented  by 
the  Title  of  the  Ve- 
ftal  Queen. 

Enobarbus,  a  brave  \o- 
m&n  Captain. 

-  -  -  dies  with  grief  for 
deferting  ^Antony* 

F. 

Tf^iulconbrldge,  boaft- 
^  ful,  brave  and  en- 
terprizing. 


Play. 


I  Hetu  4, 


Richard  2. 

2  Hen,  6, 

2  Hen,  6. 

3  Hen.  6. 
%ichard  3.  ^ 

"Richard  3, 

Henry  B» 

Midf.  Nt  Dr  . 
*4nt.  and  Clecp. 
ibid. 


.  John, 


Vol 


Page. 
154 


29  ?<rk* 


1% 


233 

235 
268 

198 


402 
I  89 

1 69 


I  N 

and 


FuhU's  Death 
Chara&er. 

G. 

^  -  -  -  defcrib'd  by 

Hotfpur. 
Gloucefter,  Humphrey  ,D. 

of,  gives  up  his  white 

Staff. 

-  -  -  fees  hisDutchefs's 
Procefiion  for  Pe 
nance. 

.  -  -  Accus'd  to  the 
King  by  the  Queen 
and  others. 

 Arretted  for  High 

Treafon,  he  defends 
himfelf. 

-  -  -  murthcred  by 
fuangling. 

Gxr diner >  Bp.  of  Win 
chefter,  flattering  and 
cruel. 

H. 

TTEN\r  5th,  whilft 
Prince, 

 item. 

Hotfpur.   (vid.  Percy) 
Hen.  5th  in  Armour. 
Henry  4th  defcrib'd  by 
Hotfpur* 

 his  Son  Pi.  Htnry 

-  -  -  item. 
Henry  5th. 

 item. 

Henry  6th,  meek,  reli 

gious,  unfortunate. 
Henry  8th.  vid.  Q^Catha 
rinc>  sAnnt  Builen. 


D    E  X. 

Play. 

jtnt.  and  Cleoo. 


1  Hen.  4. 
ibid. 

2  Hen,  6, 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid, 
ibid. 

Hen.  8. 


Richard  zl 

1  Hen.  4. 

ibid. 

ibid, 
ibid. 

2  Hen.  4. 

Henry  5. 
1  Hen.  6. 


1,2,  3,  Hen.  6 


Vol  J 

Page. 

Peifon, 

7 

92 

4 

136 

140 

5 

34 

3« 

41 

4? 

5<* 

War, 

397 

4 

77 

Bo  ling. 

144 

K.  Hen* 

157 

162 

171 

253 

JQ,  Hen. 

286 

Cant* 

3  88 

JOHN, 


I  N   D  E 

Play. 


**/QHN,  King,dilTem- 
J  bling,  cruel,  irrefo- 

lute,  unfortunate. 
Joan,  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans. 

-  -  -  raifetli  Fiends. 

-  -  -  taken  Prifoner. 

-  -  -  Condemn' d  to  be 
burn'd. 

James  I.  King,  prophe- 
tically defcrib'd  by 
Cranmer. 

'Julio  Romano,  his  Cha 
rafter. 


T  E^iR,  King,  chole- 
ric,   fickle,  mad, 
miferable. 
Lepidus's  Character  by 
•Anttny* 

-  -  -  by  Vompey. 

M. 

Jl/fOrtimer, 

*  ^  Margaret,  Hen.  tfth's 
Queen,  enrng'd  with 
her  own  miferies,  ex- 
ults at  others. 

Moor,  Sir  Thomas. 
Menenius  ^Agrippa,  his 

Fable  of  the  Belly 

and  Limbs. 

•  -  his  Character  bv 
himfelf. 

-  -  -  his  Character  of 
Coriolanus. 

Macbeth,  his  bravery  in 
Battel. 


K-  John. 

I  Hen.  6. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 


Hen.  8. 


WinU  Tale. 


Kj  Lear. 

Jul.  Cafar. 
^Ant.  and  Cleop. 


I  Hen.  4. 


T^chard  ?; 
Hen.  8. 


Coriol% 

bid. 

bid. 

Macbeth. 

Q.  i 


X. 

Vol-  Page,  Peifon 


394 
453 
454 

45  3 


403 
328 


3  Cent. 


5* 
105 


104 
371 

377 
409 

j  270 


Men, 


-  -  -  hath 


INDEX. 


•  -  -  hath  his  Greatnefs 
foretold  by  Witches. 

-  the  conflict  of  his 
Mind  when  he  fuft 
intended  to  kill  the 
King. 

-  -  -  his  Temper  de- 

fcrib'd  by  his  Lady. 
Macbeth,  Lady,  refolves 
on  murthering  the 
King,  and  encourages 
Macbeth. 

•  -  -  he  {taggers  in  his 
Refolution,  and  is 
confirm'd  again  by 
his  Wife. 

-  -  -  his^Soliloquy  be- 
fore he  kills  the  King, 
and  horror  after. 

 meditates  Jan- 

quo's  Death,  and  em- 
ploys murtherers. 

-  -  -  Banquets  Ghoft  ap- 
pears to  him. 

-  --confults  the  Witch* 
es  again. 

-  -  •  his  Character  by 
Malcolm. 

-  -  -  difha&ed  with 
horror. 

-  -  -  defpairs  on  hear- 
ing the  Eng/ijJ:  ad- 
vance againft  him. 

-  -  -  told  of  his  Lady's 
Death. 

»  -  -  11  a  in  by  Macduff. 


N 


N. 

Orthumlcrlavd 9  s 
grief  for  ttttftm* 


Play. 

Macbeth: 


Vol 
6 


2  IhtU  4> 


Page.;  Perfon, 
274 

277 
28 1 

282 

284 

288 

jo  1 
308 
3J7 

336 

337 

M° 
344 

I|9 


Qrj>hcu*<i 


o. 


INDEX. 

Play.       Vol.  Page*  Perfon, 


ryRfhtHs's  Mufick. 

Rv'-  -  -  item. 

Octavtus  Cxfar,  his  in- 
terview with  Brutus 
and  Caffins. 

fox  the  reft.  vtd.  .Anto- 
ny and  Cleopatra. 


PErcy,  Harry  Hotfpur. 
-  -  -  item. 
*  -  -  item. 

-  -  his  Death. 

-  -  Character,  by 
Lady  Percy, 

P#rh4,  a  \oman  Lady 
of  an  heroic  Spirit, 
vid.  Brums* 

R. 

-pichard  the  Second, 
his  ill  Conduct-. 

-  item. 

-  item. 
■  -  item. 

Richard  I.  hisChata&er. 

%khard  111.  ambitious, 
brave ,  diflembling , 
cruel,  unfortunate. 

-  -  his  Birth  prodigi- 
ous. 

-  -  his  Perfon  and 
Manners  defcrib'd  by 
Q.  Margaret* 

-  -  defcrib'd  by  his 
Mother,  the  D.  of 
Torl^ 


Hen.  8. 

2  Gen,  Ver. 


Julius  Cafar* 


I  Hen.  4. 
ibid, 
ibid. 
Hen,  4, 


ibid. 


3  Hen.  6. 


%khard  3. 


ibid. 


0.4 


SahshtiY)'$ 


INDEX. 

Play. 


OMisbury's  Death:and 

Character. 
Suffolk,  proud,  falfe  , 

enterprizing. 
-  -  -  his  Death. 


CT*Alht>U  when  Prifo- 
**  ner  in  France, 
..  -    fiain  with  his  Son. 
Tirrel,  James. 
Tim  on  of  Athens,  beg- 
gai'd  by  Fiatterers. 

-  -  -  item. 

-  -  -  his  laft  entertain- 
ment tor  the  Para- 
iltes. 

-  -  -  letires  and  (hakes 
off  humanity. 

 digging  forRoots, 

finds  Gold. 

-  -  -  vifited  by  *Atci- 
Hades,  excites  him  to 
cruelty. 

-  -  -  pinch' d  with  Hun- 
ger, his  reflections 
on  the  Earth. 

.  -  -  compares  himfelf 
with  A?eraantus. 

_  -  -  he  gives  Gold  and 
encouragement  to 
the  Thieves. 

-  -  -  vifited  by  his  ho- 
neft  Steward. 

.  -  -  by  the  Poet  and 

Painter. 
 by   the  Senators, 

entreating    him  to 

command  againft  Al- 

Cibjadtt* 


1  Hen.  6. 

2  Hen.  6, 
ibid. 


l  Hen.  6. 
ibid. 

Tabard  3. 
Timon. 
ibid, 
ibid. 


Vol' 

Page. 

4. 

T 

^  V  ±  J 

s 

69 

4 

400  3 

448 

5 

265  i 

C  121 

5 

129 

153 

155 

159- 

160 

165 

171 

173 

176 

1S0 

INDEX. 


.  -  -  his  Death  and 
Epitaph. 

V. 

TfOlumnia,  a  Mother 
*    of  an  heroic  Spirit. 

-  -  -  inftrudts  Conola- 
nns  to  addrefs  the 
People. 

-  -  -  difcrts  him  from 
deftroying  %ome. 

Valeria's  Chaftity  prai- 
fed  by  her  Husband. 

W. 

T7/'Inchefteri  Cardinal 
Beaufort's  Chara- 
fter. 

-  -  -  his  Death. 
Warwick  brave  but  in- 

conftant. 

Wolfey>  Cardinal,  his 
Chara&er  by  Nor- 
folk, &c. 

r  -  -  his  Power  over  the 
King. 

-  -  -  upbraided  by  Q. 

Catharine. 

-  -  -  his  refle&ion  on 
his  fall. 

-  -  -  his  Death  related, 
and  mixM  Chaia&er. 

Y. 

rO\K^  Archbifhop 
of. 

Tirk9  D.  of,  enterpriz- 
ing,  valiant,  unfor- 
tunate. 


Tim  on. 


Coriol. 


ibid. 


ibid. 


i  Hen.  6. 
z  Hen.  6, 

2.  3  Hen,  6. 


Hen.  *. 
ibid, 
ibid.  . 
ibid, 
ibid. 

i  lien,  4, 


2,  3  Hen,  6. 


Vol. 

Page. 

6 

187 

360 

411 

4S  1 

4 

420 

5 

6-2 

309 

335 

37o 

379 

4 

191 

5 

Peifcii* 


G  hu ; 


Grif  KjtK 


Mortm 


SECT, 


/  N 


SECT.  II. 

INDEX  of  Manners, 
Paffions,  and  their 
external  Effects . 

N.  B  The  Names  of  the 
fictitious  Perfons  to 
whom  tbefe  Characters 
are  apply'd,  are  annex- 
ed  in  an  alphabetical 
Index  enfuing.  Vid. 
Sett.  3. 

A. 

ALLY,   a  perfidious 

one,  in  Burgundy 
Ambition. 

 cover'd  with  fpe- 

cious  Humility. 

—  jealous  of  a  fucce's- 
ful  Friend. 

Ambitions  Woman  in 

Eleanor. 
Anger,  in  the  D.  of 

Buckingham. 

-  -  •-  its  external  Ef- 
fects paimed. 

Affliction. 
Admiration. 
Atheiftical  hardened 

Villain,  zid.  Barnar- 

dine. 

Avarice  and  Cruelty. 
vid.  Shylotk*  Vol.  2. 
Mer.  of  Vtn, 


B1 


Ifnop,  true  to  his  So« 
vcreign,  i  arlifie, 
I  a  Rebel,  Urki 


D 

Play, 


E  X. 

Vol* 


I  Hen.  6. 
Hen.  8. 

Jti'.  C*far. 

Ant.  and  Clcop 

z  Hen.  6. 

Hen,  8. 

ibid. 
Temp* 
ibid. 


R' chard  2. 
Z.  Hen,  4, 


432 
372 

25 
131 

12 
311 

365 

59 
64 


INDEX. 


Boafters,  the  Dufbh, 
&cc. 

Boafter,  theBaftaid. 
-  -  -  defcrib'd. 


Play. 

Hen.  $. 

Ks  John. 
ibid. 


/^Ourtier(abold  plain- 
^  dealing)  Gaunt. 

-  -  -  Kent. 

-  -  -  an  acconaplifli'd 
One,  vid,  Buckingham. 
Hen.  8. 

Courtfhip,G/o«r^r's  to 
Lady  ^Anne, 

-  -  -  -  honourable,  in- 
join'd  by  a  Father. 

-  -  -  defcrib'd. 

 a  beautiful  Scene 

betwixt  T\omeo  and 
Juliet. 

Councellor,  an  honerl: 
one,  vid.  Gonz^alo. 

Child,  the  Duty  it 
owes  a  Father. 

Country  Squire  in  SUn- 
der. 

Chaftity  fcandaliz'd , 
beautifully  painted  in 
Hero. 

Chaftity,  vid.  Valeria. 
Courage  in  old  Men. 
Courage. 

-  -  -  different  Notions 
of  it  in  a  Senator, 
and  a  General. 

Care,  in  a  Merchant. 
Conftancy. 

V. 

"p\Aughters  undutiful 
in  Conerii  and  Re- 


%ich&rd  2. 
Lear, 


Richard  3. 
'Temp. 

Midf  N.  Dr. 
Rem.  and  Jul* 


Midf.  N,  D. 
M.W.ofWindf 

M.<A.  abt.Not 

M.xA.  alt.  Ntth 
Tarn,  of  the  &c 


\  Tim  on, 
Mer.  of  Ven. 

<Am.  and  Clcop 


Vol 

4 
3 


Page. 

334 
362 


Perform 


199 


51 
74 


Gh. 
Prof. 


31 


74  The. 


54 

37^ 


Leon.  ^Art* 
Pet, 


I  48   1  Sen,  ^Alem 
89  !  Sal.  Sol, 
3  23  C  Ucp, 


INDEX. 


I  Play 

Daughter,  dutiful 

Cordelia.  J  Lear. 

Defpair,  in  the  Agonies 
of  Death.  Cardinal 
Beaufort. 


■  of  Pardon. 
E. 


Envy. 


2  Hen.  6. 
Wint.  Tale, 


"pEar,  arilingfrom  an 

expected  Evil, 
father,  an  unnatural, 

in  Tork. 
Father's  paffion  on  the 

ill    Conduct    of  a 

Daughter. 
 fondaefs  for  his 

Child. 
Trench  Quack's  Airs,  in 

Dr.  Cants, 
fury. 

G. 

/^Ravity  affe£led,  to 

be  thought  Wife 
Grief. 

-  -  -  its  Nature  to  mul- 
tiply afflictions. 

»  -  -  beautifully  defcri 
bed  in  Cordelia. 

-  -  -  at  parting  of  Lo- 
vers, Q.  Marg.  and 
Suffolk. 

-  -  -  a  Mother's  for  he 
Son  murther'd. 

-  -  -  wrought  to  Rage 
in  Margaret^ 


Henry  8. 

2  Hen.  4. 
Hjcbard  2. 

M.  iA.  abt.  Noth. 
Wint.  Tale. 

M.  IV.otWindf, 
^int,  and  Cieop 


Page,  Peifon. 


6*  . 
280;  Pan, 


Mer.  of  Ven% 
Richard  2. 

ibid, 

K£ng  Lear* 

2  Hen.  6, 

3  H™.  6. 
Richard  3. 


187 
I 

(58 
1«7 


North. 


"^Leon. 

248  j'z^i.  P«/. 
153 


91 
*3 

33 
?3 

61 
183 
208 


Cra, 
Dutch. 

Gcnl» 


3  wen, 


Grief, 


INDEX. 


Grief,  a  Father's  (an 
Old  General)  for  his 
Sons  and  Daughter. 

•  -  -  a  virtuous  Wife's 
wrong'd  by  her  Huf- 
band. 

•  -  -  a  Husband's  on  the 
murther  of  his  Wife 
and  Children. 

 a  valiant  Father's 

for  the  Death  of  a 
brave  Son. 


H. 

K  1  item. 

Hoftefs,  gukkjf. 
Highway-man,  Gad/bill. 
Horror,  its  outward  ef- 
fects. 

-  -  -  rais'd  in  the  Cha- 
racters of  ^Aaron,  Ta- 
mora3  and  Saturninus. 


J Unices  ,  Country, 
Shallow  and  Silence. 
lnconftancy. 
Jealoufy,  in  Ford. 

 the  rife  and  growth 

of  it  chara&ei'd  ii 
Leontes. 

-  -  -  item 

-  -  -  in  Pojlhumus. 

-  -  -     the  motives 
growth,  and  fatal  ef- 
fects of  it  admirably 
Ihew'd  in  Othello, 
Vol.  VIII. 


Play. 

Tit.  lAndro. 

CyrnbeL 

Macbeth. 

ibid. 


Hi  chard  2, 
%i  chard  3. 
z  Hen.  4. 
r  Hen.  4. 


Hen.  8. 


Titus  Andro, 


2  Hen.  4. 
2  Gent.  Ver. 


Wint.  Tale. 
Tro.  and  Cref. 
Cjmbel. 


OUelhi 


Vol. 

Page. 

6 

222 

7 

*$i 

6 

3*1 

344 

4 

34 

5 

288 

4 

S 

362 

6 

4 

1 

206 

3 

7 

403 

8 

236 

Perfon. 
Tit. 

Imog> 
Macd. 


Queen* 


Nor, 


rl  N  D   E  X 


Joy,  exeefs  produceth 

Tears. 
Ingratitude,  inLucnlUts, 

Lucius,  Sempromus, 


K. 

J£ING,ofrafhillCon- 

du&,  \ichardi. 

•  *  -  wife  and  valiant, 
Henry  4. 

-  -  -  weak,  cholerick, 
miferable,I^r. 

•  -  -  meek,  religious, 
unfortunate,  in  Hen- 
ry 6. 

-  -  -  amorous,  brave, 
fuccefsful,  in  Ed- 
ward 4. 

-  -  -  bold,  crafty, cruel, 
dilTembling,  in  Ri- 
chard 3. 

 brave,  religious, 

foitunate,  in  Henry  7. 


L. 

T  OVE,  exprefs'd  by  a 
*^  Soldier. 

-  -  -  virtuous. 

-  -  -  piotelled  by  Ri- 
chard 3. 

.  -  -  the  firft  Motions 
exprefs'd  by  Hen.  8. 
vidi  ^Anne  Bulk n. 

•  -  -  by  Miranda  and 
ferdin&ni. 

-  -  -  the  Crofles  of  it, 

-  -  -  Appointment  pro- 
cefted. 


Play. 

abt.  Noth, 

Tim  on  • 


Richard  2. 
1  5c  2  Hen.  4. 
Lear, 

1,2,3.  Hen.  6. 

3  Hot,  6. 

Richard  3. 
ibid. 


3  f&  11.  6. 

Richard  3. 


Tempt  ft. 
Midf.  N.  Dr. 


ibid* 


Vol.  Page. 
6 

136 


4*  5 


376 
151 

181 


Petforu 
Leonm 


War. 


Lyf.  IUy. 
Her, 


Love, 


I  N  D  E 


eve,  us  nature. 

-  -  Charm  to  enkindle 
it. 

-  -  in  the  Queen  of 
Fairies,  beautifully 
imagin'd. 

-  -  given  over. 

-  -  chang'd  to  aver- 
{ion. 

-  -  commended  and 
dilprais'd. 

-  -  frowaid  and  dif- 
fembling. 

-  -  •  expels  all  other 
paffions. 

-  -  -  its  Original. 

-  -  -  its  feveral  Of- 
fices. 

 all  other  pafllons 

loft  in  it. 

-  -  -  at  fiift  fight. 

-  -  -  in  Man  and  Wo- 
man, compar'd. 

-  conceal'd,  beauti- 
fully painted. 

I  -  -  in  a  young  brave 
General. 
-  -  conftancy  in,  pro- 
tefted. 

»  -  -  quitted  by  a  Sol- 
dier. 

-  -  -  its  qualities. 

-  -  -  impatient  of  delay 
 item. 

-  -  -  impatient  of  ab« 
fence. 

Luft. 

-  -  -  in  a  grave  Mi- 
nifter  of  State. 


Play. 
Midf.  N.  Dr. 


X. 

Vol 


ibid. 

ibid, 
ibid. 

ibid. 

2  Gent  Vtr. 
ibid. 

Mer.  of  Ven. 
AsyoH  tike  it. 

ibid, 

Twelfth  Night. 
ibid. 

ibid, 

ibid. 

Tro.  and  Cref. 


%om,  andjf,/. 


Othello. 
MW.otWindf. 

Meaf.  for  Meaf. 


'age. 

Per  fen > 

80 

Htl. 

89 

Ob. 

102 

Queen, 

122 

Dero. 

97 

Lyf* 

144 

Val.  Pm 

149 

J»l. 

131 

For. 

324 

33  ^ 

Sil. 

102 

Hat,* 

118 

Oli. 

i 

Tro. 

368 

Tro.  and  Ct\ 

37(5 

Pat. 

13 

1{om, 

J  46 

M. 

I  48 

Fri. 

55 

?*% 

3  02 

28  8 

S§ngm 

3*4 

3  26| 


Madnsfsj 


I   N  D  E 

Play, 


J^jAdnefs,real  inLeary 


Ts,rc 

counterfeit  in  Ed- 
gar. 
Melancholy. 

 feveral  kinds  of 

it. 

Mother,  lamenting  her 
Sons. 

 item. 

Murtherer,  in  Exton. 


PEdantry,  in  ShHttgb 
Evans* 
-  -  -  in  lArmado,  Holo 

fernts,  Nathaniel. 
Princes  young  and  va- 
liant,  P.  Henry  and 
Lancafter. 
Pxophetefs,  in  Joan  of 

Orleans, 
Pride. 

K. 

RAGE,  arifing  from 
Grief,  vid. Northum- 
berland. 

 arifing  in  a  Father 

from  the  undutiful- 
nefs  of  his  Children 
.  . -  in  a  Son  for  the 
murther  of  his  Father 
in  Hjchard. 
B.ebel,  crafty  and  timo 
IOUS,  Northumberland 

,  -  ciafty  and  refolute 

'  fftfimorlajid, 


Kj  Lear. 
Com.  of  Er. 

^As  you  like  it. 

^Richard  3, 
ibid. 

l^chard  l. 


X. 

Vol.  Page. 


6 
3 

320 

5  228 

270 
4  I  8$ 


M.TV.otWindJ. 
Love's  Labi  loft 

1  and  2.  Hen,  4 

1  Hen.  6. 
Tro,  and  Cref. 


Lear. 

1  and  2  Htn,  4 
ibid, 


394 


Peifon; 


sAbbn 

Jaques, 

Dutch, 
Queen, 


viyf. 


bxayfi 


INDEX. 


-  -  -  brave  and  indif- 
crect.  Hotfpur. 

Revenge,  implacable. 


CUperftition,  in  Glen- 
doiver. 

Sifter,  tenderly  affecti- 
onate, vid.  Ifabci, 


TTlllain,  falfe,  crafty, 
*  bold,  defcrib'd  in 
Edmund. 

-  -  -  the  murtherers  of 
Clarence. 

Virtuous  feveiity  of 
Mind. 

W. 

VX/IFE,  lamenting  her 
W  Husband. 

-  -  -  a  good  one.  vid. 
Catharine,  Queen  to 
Henry  %. 

 complaining  of  the 

unkindnefs  of  her 
Husband. 

-  -  -  the  ill  effects  of 
her  Jealoufy. 

-  *  -  complaining  of  be- 
ing forlaken  by  her 
Husband. 

Womankind,  thei*  Na- 
ture. 
 item, 


Play. 


Vol. 


Page. 


i  and  2  Hen.  4.  4 
Mer.  of  Ven, 


I  Hen,  4: 


i  146  ^nt. 


Perform 


Lear. 


6 


5 


Meaf*  foi  Meaf.  1 


Hi  chard-  3. 


Com.  of  Er, 
ibid. 

Macbeth. 

2  Gent.  Ver. 
Meaf.  for  Meaf. 


217 
309 

228 


Lucia* 


Queen* 


\  190 


322 
176 

330 


Ubb. 

U  Macd, 

Val. 
J  fab, 

SEC 


SEC  T.III. 

INDEX  of  fcditious 
Perfons,  with  the 
Characters  afcrib'd 
to  them. 

A. 

A\w'^«ij  vid.  Gut" 
derius. 

yAnthonio,  a  cruel,  falfe, 
ufurping  Brother. 

Angela,  a  fcvere  new 
Governor, 

sAdrianc^  a  peevilh  jea- 
lous Wife. 

\Anthonio,  a  Friend. 

sAdam,  a  grateful  old 
Servant. 

Sir  <Andrevj  tAgue-cheeki 
a  foolifli  Cowardly 
Knight. 

xApemantHj,  a  Cynic. 

B. 

T\Arnardine,    an  A- 
theiftical  harden'd 

Wretch. 
Benedick    Beatrice,  two 

Satirical  Wits. 
Belh.rim,  fortitude  in 

difgracc. 

C. 

Caliban,    a  Savage 
Man. 

k  Ceres,  or  the  Country. 
Ciowru 


INDEX. 

Play*  Vol.'Page 


TempeJ?, 

Meaf.  for  Meaf 

Com.  of  Errors. 
Mer.  of  Ver, 

ds  you  like  it. 


Twelfth  Night, 
Timon, 


Meaf.  for  Meaf. 
M.A.  abt.  Noth. 
CymbeLine* 


Tempefl*. 
ibid. 

xAsyon  like  it. 


/  N  D    E  X. 


item. 


pi*,  Infolencc  and 
Folly. 

WiW,  Blood,  Inceft, 
and  Ufurpacion. 
reJjida^'hiiCs. 


Play. 

Twelfth  Night. 


Cymbeline. 

Hamlet, 

Tro.  and  Cref, 


Vol. 


Page. 


D. 

Ef demand  ,  Beauty 
and  Innocence  fa- 
crihVdto  Jealoufy. 
lefdemon^s  Chara&er. 

-  -  -  -  item. 

-  -  -  -  item. 

-  -  -  -  item. 

-  -  -  -  item. 

-  -  -  -  item. 

-  -  -  -  item. 


E. 

EDmtmd,     a  crafty 
falfe,  enterprizin^ 
Villain. 
Egem,  a  cruel  morofe 
Father. 

F. 


folves  on  an  intrigue 

with  Mrs.  Ford,  and 

Mrs.  Page: 

 his  Billet  Doux. 

 fettles  an  Afiftgna- 

tion  with  Mts.Quickly. 
.  -  -  his  Difcovery  of  it 

to  Fordy  difguis'd  like 


Othello. 


Lear. 
Midf.  N.  Dr. 


24.0 
246 
259 
269 
278 
309 
334 


Per  fom 


Bra. 
idem. 

C*f. 

id.  Ujagu 
Oth. 

idem. 


M.W.otWindf. 


222 
228 

*37 
242 


-  liiS 


INDEX. 

I  Play. 

-  -  his  firft  addrefs  to 
•Mrs.  Ford.  '  M.W.  of  WW/. 

-  -  furpriz'd,  and  ef- 
capes  in  a  Basket.  j 

-  -  his  Account  of  his  i 
being  thrown  into  the  J 
Thames. 

-  -  another  Aflignation 
with  Mrs.  Quickly. 

-  -  makes  a  full  relati- 
on to  Ford  of  his  for- 
mer difappointment.  - 

-  -  meets  with  Mrs. 
Ford>  and  is  again 
furpriz'd. 

-  -  eicapes  undifco- 
ver'd  in  the  difguife 
of  an  Old  Woman. 

-  -  his  Soliloquy  on 
this  Occafion. 

-  -  aThird  Meeting  fet- 
tled withMrs.  Quickly. 

-  -  he  relates  to  Ford 
his  late  difappoint- 
ment. 

•  -  he  meets  Mrs. Fori 
in  IVmdfor  Vaik. 

-  -  furpriz'd^ndfeiz'd 
by  Mr.  Ford. 

-  -  his  courfe  of  Life  . 
defcrib'dby  P.Henry.  1  Hef1,  4- 

-  -  he  concerts  a  Rob- 
bery with  the  Prince. 

-  -  his  Horfe  taken 
from  him  in  the  Ad- 
venture. 

-  -  infults  the  Prince 
to  conceal  his  own 
Cowardife. 

-  -  perfonates  theKing, 
to  chide  Pr.  Henry. 

-  -  the  Tavern  Bill 
found  in  his  Pocket, 


Vol 

Page. 

i 

252 

*55 

261 

262 

263 

267 

272 

279 

^282 

285 

232 

4 

P4 
93 

114 

124 

132 

136 

INDEX. 


I  -  his  Raillery  on 
UBardotfs  red  Nofe. 
•  -  his  Quarrels  with 
the  Hoftefs. 
\  -  his  Defcription  of 
his  new-rais'd  Com- 
pany. 

J-  -  his  Defcription  of 
jHonour. 

j-  -  his  Behaviour  in 
(the  Battle  at  Shrews- 
bury. 

-  -  wounds  Percy  af- 
ter he  was  dead,  and 
aiTumes  the  Merit  of 
killing  him. 

-  -  he  rails  at  his 
Page,  the  Prince  and 

|  the  Mercer. 

-  -  reprimanded  by 
the  Chief  Juftice. 

-  -  arretted  by  Mrs. 
guickjy. 

-  -  pleads  before  the 
Chief  Juftice. 

-  pacifies  Mrs.  Quick- 
ly, and  borrows  more 
Money. 

-  -  his  Letter  to  the 
Prince. 

-  -  treats  Dell  Tear- 
/beet. 

•  -  revenges  her  Quar- 
rel on  PijloL 

-  -  iurpriz'd  with  her 
by  the  Prince  whilft 
he  was  railing  at  him. 

-  -  inlifts  Soldiers  be- 
fore Juftice  Shallow. 

-  -  his  Character  of 
the  Juftice. 

-  -  takes  Colevile  Pii- 
foner. 


I  Htn, 


Play. 


Vol  'page. 


z  Hen,  4, 


149 

150 

15S 
169 

V7i 

1 177 

178 
192 

if>3 
203 
204 

206 
211 
215 

220 

221 
232 
237 
249 


»-  his 


INDEX. 


•  *  -  his  Encomium  on 
the  Virtues  of  Sack. 

-  -  -  his  Character  of 
Juftice  Shallow  and 
his  Family. 

-  -  -  receives  .News  of 
Henry  4th  his  Death. 

>■  •>  -  prefents  himfelf 
to  Henry  5. 

•  -  -  reprimanded  by 
the  King,  and  order'd 
to  the  Fleet. 

-  -  -  an  Account  of  his 
Sicknefs. 

-  -  -  of  his  Death. 
Fhtellcn,  flout 'and  cho- 
leric. 

2loriz.el,  conftant  in 
Love. 

Flavins,  a  frugal  honeft 

Steward. 
Tairies. 
Friar. 

G. 

f^AdpMl,  a  Highway- 
"  man. 

Cower,  a  good  Officer. 

Conz^do ,  an  honeft 
Councellor. 

Cuiderius,  and  ^irvitA- 
gus,  native  Royalty 
exerting  itfelf  in  a 
low  favage  Life. 

Grave-digger, 

H. 

TJErmia,  conftant  in 
Love. 

Hero,  Innocence  fcanda- 
liz'd. 

Bermione,  wrong' d  In- 
nocence. 


Play. 
2  Hen.  4, 


Hen.  5. 
Hen.  $• 

Wint.  Tale. 

Tim  on.  ■ 
Horn,  and  Jul. 
ibid. 


r  Hen.  4, 
Hen.  $. 


Tempeft. 


Cymbeline, 
Hamlet. 


Midf.  N.  Dn 
H*^.  alt.  Noih, 
rVint.Tale. 


Page^  Perfc^ 
zsr 


265 

*73 
276 


*77 

305  [Hoft. 
309 


a  3 


112 


Men 


Hamletl 


INDEX. 


Hamlet,  an  accomplifli'd 
young  Prince  unfor- 
tunate. 

-  -  -  his  Soliloquy  on 
his  Mother's  Marriage 
with  his  Uncle. 

-  —  fees  and  conver- 
fes  with  his  Father's 
Ghoft. 

-  -  -  addrefles  himfelf 
to  Ophelia  as  a  dif- 
tra&ed  Perfon. 

-  -  -  converfes  with  To- 
lonhts. 

-  -  -  with  Hojincrantz, 
and  Gmldenjiern, 

-  -  -  his  Soliloquy  a- 
bout  his  own  Delay 
to  revenge  his  Fa- 
ther's Murther. 

-  -  -  his  Soliloquy 
whilft  he  meditated 
Self-murther,  inter- 
rupted by  Ophelia. 

 his  Character  by 

Ophelia. 

-  -  -  his  Advice  to  the 
Players  about  pronun- 
ciation and  a&ion. 

-  ~  -  -  profeflfeth  his 
Friendfliip  to  Horatio, 
with  a  Dereftation  of 
Flattery. 

»  -  -  difcovers  the  King's 
Guilt  by  the  Flay. 

-  -  -  banters  the  Mef- 
fengers  the  K.  and  Q. 
fent  to  htm. 

*  -  -  debates  with  him- 
felf whether  he  fliou'd 
kill  the  King  at  his 
Prayers, 


PJay. 

i 

i  HamUt, 


Vol 
8 

'Pflj?e 

124 

US 

*43 

144 

153 

156 

*59 

i5o 

I62 

168 

170 

*75 

1  upbraids 


-  •  -  upbraids  the  Qu. 
with  her  Guilt,  when 
the  Ghcft  appears  a- 
gain  to  him. 

-  -  -  examin'd  by  the 
King,  banters  him, 
and  is  order' d  to  go 
to  England, 

-  -  -  blames  his  own 
Inactivity. 

-  -  -  converfeth  with 
the  Grave-maker,and 
moralizeth  on  the 
Sculls. 

-  -  -  rights  with  Laer- 
tes in  the  Grave. 

-  -  -  relates  to  Horatio 
the  King's  Order  to 
have  him  put  to  death 
in  England.. 

-  -  -  banteisaFop  who 
brought  a  Challenge 
from  Laertes,  and  ac- 
cepts it. 

-  -  -  asks  Laertes  par- 
don before  they  fight 
for  his  former  Rafh- 
nefs, 

-  -  -  kills  Laertes,  the 
King,and  dies  himfelf. 

Horatio,  a  fine  Character 
of  Friendlhip. 

I. 

T%[S,  or  the  Hainbow. 
Juno,  the  Biefiings 
of  Marriage. 
Jjabel,  a  Sifter  tenderly 

affect  ton  ate. 
Von  John,  an  envious 

melancholy  Villain. 
Jaqnes,  a  melancholy 
Satirical  Character. 


I  N  D  E 

Play. 


X. 


Hamlet, 


ibid. 

Tempejl. 
ibid. 
Meaf.  for  Meaf. 
M*  yA.  Alt.  Notb. 
%Ai  yon  like  it, 


Vol. 

Page. 

8 

180 

188 

ipo 

206 

212 

217 

221 

225 

I 

52 

53 

2 

1 

Perfon. 


Imogen, 


•Jmgeti,  Diftrefs  in  a 
beautiful  Innocent 
Wife. 

Juliet,  beautiful,  con- 
ftant,  and  unfortu- 
nate in  Love. 

Idgo ,  a  confumraate 
Villain. 

Katharine,  a  Shrew. 
L. 

T  jinnee,  a  Clown. 

J—*  Lucte,  a  half-witted 
Rake. 

Lconatoy  a  brave  old 
Man,  and  a  tender 
Father. 

Leontes,  extreamly  jea- 
lous. 

-Lavim'a,  beautiful,  in- 
nocent, and  greatly 
unfortunate. 

Zaertes,  the  Duties  of  a 
Son  and  a  Brother. 

M. 

TUTlYanda ,  beautiful 

and  innocent. 
Morochius  (a  Moor)  his 

Perfon  and  Manners. 
Malvolio,  a  faataftical 

Steward. 
Mtruitio,  quarrclfome. 


/  JV  D  E 

Play. 


x 

Vol  Page 


Cymbelim. 


N. 


7^tw.  and^/. 
Othelle. 

Tarn  .of  the  Sb. 

z  Gent,  Ver. 
Mcaf.forMeaf. 

M.iA.  abt.  Noth 
Wint.Talt. 

Titus  Andr. 
Hamlet. 

Tempejf. 

Met.  of  Ven. 

Twelfth  Night. 
T{om.  and  Jul. 


Rem.  and  Jul* 
K 


104 


Pcifoa. 


OrU%di9 


o. 


I  N  D 

PJay. 


/^Ttlando,  a  younger 

^  Brother  neglefted 
by  the  Elder. 

Ophelia.^  Beauty  and  In- 
nocence diftra&ed 
with  Calamities. 

Othello,  his  Service  of 
importance  to  the 
State  own'd  by  lago, 

-  -  -  owns  himfelf  of 
Royal  Defcenr,  and 
Love  the  fole  motive 
of  his  marrying Def- 
demona. 

-  -  -  feizM  and  infulted 
by  her  Father. 

-  -  -  accus'd  by  him 
before  the  Duke,  he 
relates  the  whole  pro 
grefs  of  his  Amour. 

-  -  -  defcrib'd  by  lago 
of  a  temper  eafy  and 
credulous. 

•  -  -  his  meeting  at  c>- 
pms  with  Defdemona. 

-  -  -  lago  begins  to  woik 
him  up  to  Jealeufy 

-  -  -  his  Soliloquy  after 
it. 

•  -  -  his  Jealoufy  con- 
£rm'd,  a  beautiful 
Scene. 

,  -  -  asks  Defdemona  for 
the  Handkerchief, 
tells  the  virtues  of  it. 

•  -  -  his  Paflionwork'd 
up  by  lago  till  he  falls 
in  a  trance. 

.  -  -  liftens  to  Caflio's 

difcourfe  with  lago, 
>  -  •  wrought  up  to 


E  X. 

Vol-  Page.  I 


kAs  you  li^e  it, 

Hamlet. 

Othello 


Pcrfon. 


2*7 
23* 

240 

245 

256 
263 

285 
290 

252 

2p9 

305 
307 


Fury, 


I 


I  N   D  E 

I  Play. 

Fury,  he  refolves  to 
murther  Defdemona 
and  Caffio.  Othello* 

•  -  -  ftrikes  Defdemona, 

■  -  -  examines  her  and 

-  -  kills  Defdemona. 

-  -  his  bitter  remorfe 
after. 

-  -  he  kills  himfelf. 


Ojlhumusy  fond  and 
jealous.  Cymbtline, 
Profpcroy  a  Magician.    !  Tempeft. 
P  rot  hem,  falfe  to  his', 

Friend  and  Miftrefs.  1 2  Gent.  Ver. 
Parolles,  a  lying  cow- 

1  *Al? swell,  8c  c. 
Tro.  and  Cref. 


ardly  Captain. 
Pandarus,  a  He-Bawd. 


<5)Vickly>  a  Bawd.  ^ 

Queen,  ambition,  cruel 
ty  and  fallhood. 

R. 

JD0/W*W,beautiful  and 
^  witty. 

Romeo,  paflionately  ten- 
der, and  unfortunate 
in  Love. 

S. 

OTcorax,  a  Witch. 
Silvia,  beautiful  and 

conftant. 
'bytockj  a  Jewy  ciuel 

and  covetous. 


M.  W.  ofWindf. 
i  and  z  Hen,  4 

Cymbtline* 


*As  you  Uk$  it. 
%om.  and  JuU 


Tempeft. 
2  Gent,  Ver, 
Mer>  of  Ven* 


X. 

Vol.  Page, 


309 
in 

138 
341 


I  N  D  EX. 


Play. 


trrfturio,  a  rich  fimple; 
J  Pretender  to  Love.    1  * 
Sh  Toby  Btlch,  a  Sot.    iTwtlfib  N,ght. 
Titm  Andromcm^OlZXl 

Soldier  and  unfortu- ! 

nate  Father.  |T"<"  Andro- 

Tamora,  vid.  Honor. 
Therfites,  Envy  and  Ca- ! 

Jumny.  and  Cr* 


Vol 


Page. 


Pcrfon. 


S  E  C  T.  IV. 

Index  of  Thoughts, 
or  Sentiments. 


^Strology  ridicul'd. 


Anions  to  be  car- 
lied  on  with  Refolu- 1 
tion.  **•  «• 

Authority,  the  ill  pri- 

vilegesof  it.  [Meaf.fozMeaf. 
Adverfity,  the  Advan- 
tages of  it.  yo» like  * 

B. 


BAnifhment,(in  Mow- 
bray  banuVd) 
Banilhment,  comfort- 
ed. 

Baftaidy,  defended. 


Tabard  2, 

ibid. 
K*  Lear. 


*7 


317 


282 


38 


21 
15 


Jfab. 
Duke  Sen 

Mowbray 
Gaunt, 


Cor 


^Ontent  in  a  private 
^  Life. 

rown,  thepleafure  of 
wearing  one. 
onfeience. 
-  -  item. 

lalumny,  unavoidable, 
leremony. 

Ihanges,  in  friendihip 
and  hate. 

Wpiracy dreadful 

till  executed. 
Swards  die  often. 
Sonduft  in  War,  fupe- 

lior  to  A&ion. 
:JjriJfmds,  how  the  time 

is  reverene'd. 
Sourtfliip,   advice  to 

young  Ladies  how  it 

fliould  be  admitted 
Suckolds  make  them 

felvcs. 


Dying  Words,  thei 
force. 
Day,  happy. 

 unfortunate. 

Death  invok'd. 
Doubt  and  Delay. 
Dependents,  not  t 
roo  much  trufted  by 
great  Men. 
Duty  exprelVd  with  fim 
plicity  acceptable. 


r  D  E 

X. 

Play.  * 

rol.  F 

'age. 

Perfon. 

z  Hen.  6. 

5 

8s 

Iden. 

3  Hen.  6. 

Richard  3. 
ibid. 

Meaf.  for  Meaf 
Tim  on* 

1 

6 

r  10 
218 

294 
34.6 

£121 

Kich. 
2  VU. 

Duke. 

.Apem. 

Timon. 

Cortolanus. 

4*7 

Jul.  C*f. 
ibid. 

7 

24 
33 

Brut, 
dfi 

Tro.  and  Cref. 

336 

Vlyff. 

Hamlet. 

8 

108 

Mar. 

ibid. 

1  t20 

^Uer.  iV, 

Othello. 

3*3 

Richard  2. 
K.  John.  1 
ibid.  3 
ibid. 

Richard  3. 

4 

3 

S 

24 

370 

382 
269 

Gamt. 

CK.  Phi!. 

LConjl. 
Conji. 
i^.  Rich. 

Henry  8. 

3  3* 

Buck* 

Midf.  A\  Dr. 
.  1  Meaf.  for  McaJ 

1 

129 

336 

Thef. 
Claud.  ■ 

R  3 


■  the 


I  N  B  E 

I  rial* 
-    -  -   the  defire  of. 
iov'd  obje&s  heigh-; 
ten'd  by  it.  j  M.^i.  abt.  Noth 

»•  -  a  necetfarv  end,  and 

fhou'd  not  be  feai'd.  |  Jul.  Cafar, 
Delights,  violent,  not 


lading. 
Drunkenneft,  an  un- 
manly vice. 

E, 

TfClipfes,  their  influx 
r**  encc. 

F. 

"pAclion,  how  to  be 

carried  on. 
-  -  -  item. 
Favourites  of  Princes, 

wretched, 
Friendfliip,  none  ob- 

ferv'd  in  Love. 
Iruition  more  languid 

than  Expectation 
fortune. 
Friendfhip  grounded  on 

Intereft  changed  with 

Foitune. 
Ply,  reflections  on  the 

killing  one. 


GOOD  to  be  drawn 
out  of  Evil. 
Great  Men,  their  Fa- 
vours uncertain. 
Grentiiefs,   fubjeft  to 
Ccnfuic, 


\om.  and>/. 
Othello. 


K*  Lear. 


I  Hen,  4. 
ibid. 

Hen.  8. 

abt.  Noth. 

Mer.  of  Yen. 
ibid. 

Tim  on, 

Titns  lAndron* 


Hen.  j. 
Richard  3. 
Mcaf,  for  Mcaf. 


X. 

Vol  Page  f  Pcrfon. 


61 
33 

17 


156 
168 

370 

22 

III 
*$* 

156 
232 


340 

250 

310 


FrUr, 
Fru 


CU. 


VVor. 
Hen. 

Wol. 

Claud. 
Sal,  Gra* 

Set* 
Ttt. 


Ks  Hen. 
Ha/I. 

Gold, 


INDEX. 


Gold,  its  power  over 
Man. 

-  -  -  item. 
 item. 

Gieatnefs  meets  with 
Contempt  when  it 
declines. 

Gold,  its  power. 

-  -  -  item. 

Giief,  immoderate  dif- 
commended. 

H. 

TTOnourjMan's  great- 

eft  Treafure. 
Holy  War. 
Honour. 

 defcrib'd. 

— -  new-made  defcrib'd. 
ought  to  be  confer- 
red on  Merit  only. 

•  -  -  due  to  perfonal 
Virtue,  not  to  Birth. 

•  -  -  continued  a&s  ne- 
ceiTary  to  prefeive  its 
luftre. 

Uypocriile. 


TNgratitude. 

Innocence. 
Imagination,  (hong  in 

Lovers,  Poets,  and 

Madmen. 

K. 

Things*  their  Right  di- 

**  vine. 

* "  -  their  Miferi.es. 


PJay. 

V  Oi  • 

Page 

Peifon* 

Tim  on. 

6 

159 

Tim, 

ibid. 

170 

ibid. 

177 

idem. 

Tro.  and  Cref. 

7 

372 

lAchiL 

Cymbeline. 

231 

Clot. 

Rom,  and  Jul, 

8 

88 

Rom. 

Hamlet, 

r  i  ] 

Richard  2* 

4 

10 

1 

Movjuray* 

1  Hen,  4*» 

91 

K  Hen 

ibid. 

108 

Hot. 

ibid. 

169 

Fal. 

Ki  John. 

345 

Baft. 

Met,  of  Ven. 

2 

122 

*Al?s  well,  &c. 

3 

Tro,  and  Cref. 

7 

374 

Hamlet, 

8 

156 

Pol. 

i^.  Lear. 

6 

27 

JUea  r. 

2  Hen.  6. 

S 

58 

K,  Hen.. 

MidC  AT"  F)r 

I 

126 

I  nej. 

Richard  2. 

4 

4« 

Richard. 

Henry  $. 

K,  Hen. 

.  item 


INDEX. 


 irem. 

-  -  -  item. 


L. 

T  I  F  E. 

-  -  .  the  Ncccfla 
rics  of  it  are  few. 
-  -  -  unpleafant. 


-  -  -  moral  reflexions 
on  the  vanity  of  it. 

-  -  -  item. 

Libels  againft  the  State. 
Life,  the  ftiortnefs  and 
vanity  of  it. 


M. 

MAN-. 

*  *■  Marriage. 
Mercy   in  Governors 

praisM. 
Magiftrare,  the  Duty  of 

of  one. 
Mufick,  different  effects 

of  it. 

Man's  fuperiority  over 

Woman. 
Mediocrity,  the  happi- 

eft  Gate, 
Mercy. 

Mufick,  finely  prais'd. 
Marriage,    alters  the 

temper  of  both  Sexes. 
Mind,  not  Drefs,  a- 

doins  the  Cody. 


Play. 

%ichard  j. 
Hen.  8. 
Wint,  Tale, 

Vol 

1  5 
1 

3 

•Page 

1  2>7 
I  3  39 
i  J  4 

Perfoi 
Bra{. 

Cam* 

I  Hen,  4, 

4 

T77 

■  Hot: 

King  Lear. 
Ks  John. 

6 
3 

50 
384 

Lear, 
Ltvjif. 

Henry  t. 

5 

370 

Wo  I. 

Meaf  for  Meaf, 
*s4s  you  like  it. 
Tit,  ^Andr. 

1 
2 
6 

3H 
247 

Duke, 
J  a  que  s. 
Tarn, 

Macbtth. 

340 

Mac. 

Kf  Lear. 
1  Hen,  6. 

4 

6c 

464 

K*  Lear, 

Sujf. 

Meaf,  for  Meaf, 

1 

32r 

IfaK 

ibid. 

347 

Duke. 

ibid. 

3  4f 

idtm. 

Com,  of  Er, 

3 

188 

Luc^ 

Mer.  of  Ven. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

2 

H 
150 
161 

Ner. 
Por, 
Lor. 

v>dfj  yon  hke  it. 

323 

l\oja. 

Tam.  of  the  Sl:» 
1  1 

413 

ret. 

Melancholy, 


9 


INDEX. 


Melancholy, the  parent 

of  Error. 
Man,  the  dignity  of  his 

Nature. 

O. 

OAths,  illegal,  not 
Obligatory. 

 toPrinces,littleva- 

lu'd  by  their  People. 
Ornament,  a  fpecious 

delufion. 
Opportunity,  to  be  feiz- 
ed  on  in  all  Affairs. 

P. 


W  human. 
Poetry,  Hotfpur's  corv- 

tempt  of  it. 
P  rdons  of  Popes  ridi- 

cul'd. 

Poetry,  prevalent  with 

Women. 
Power,  abufe  of  it 
Patience. 

-  the  Theory  of  it 

iarely  practicable. 
Populace,  factious  and 

fickle. 
Providence  directs  our 

Actions. 
Preferment,  gain'd  by 

Favour  not  Merit. 
Patience* 

R. 

T)  Eligion,  of  great 
^  ija  Rebellion. 


Play, 

Vol. 

Page. 

Perfon. 

Jul.  Cafar. 

7 

77 

Mef. 

Hamlet, 

8 

6 

Ham, 

3  Hen,  6, 

S 

iro 

T^ch. 

ibid; 

r42 

K^,  Hen. 

Mer,  of  Ven. 

z 

1 30 

Bafs. 

f*h  Cafar, 

7 

Brut, 

Xkhardi. 

4 

19 

Gaunt, 

r  Hen,  4^ 

I40 

Hot, 

'%  John, 

37* 

KtJohn. 

2  Gent,  of  Ver, 
Meaf,  for  Meaf. 
Com,  of  Errors, 

3 

r86 

322 
189 

Pro, 
Ifab, 
^idr. 

2 

«7 

Leon, 

Coriol, 

6 

354 

Mar, 

Hamlet, 

8 

J  *  M 
I  22C 

\Ham.  . 

1 

Othello, 
ibid. 

233 

7"£'> 

2  Hstt,  4* 
R  $ 

x 

nior  t. 

INDEX. 


Reputation, 
item. 


CPeech,  haughty,  dif- 

commended. 
Slander  flicks  long. 
Speculation  more  eafy 

than  Practice. 
Seafon,    neceflary  to 

give  every  thing  its 

perfection. 
Study,  difprais'd. 
Solitude,  preferred  to  a 

Court  Life. 
Satire, not  to  defcend  to 

particular  Perfons 
Solitude,  atineDefcrip 

tion  of  it. 
Slanders  unavoidable, 

T. 


Play. 
Othello. 
ibid. 


I  Hen.  4. 
Com.  of  £r. 

Mer.  of  Ven. 


ibid. 

Love's  Lab.  loft. 
yAs  yoti  like  it. 
ibid. 
Cymbel. 

ibid. 


Vol.  Page. 

276 

287 


^jPKoughts,  ineffectual 
to  moderate  af- 
flictions. 

Thought. 

Travel,  advantage  of 
it. 

-  -  -  a  Father's  advice 
to  his  Son  before  g© 
ing. 

V. 

\7Iitue,to  be  employed 
V     for  thePublick. 

•  -  -  confpicuous  ex- 
pos'd  to  Envy. 

Virtue  and  Vices  che- 
quer Man's  Life. 


Richard  2. 

1  Hen.  4. 

2  Gtnt.  Vcr, 


Hamlet, 

Meaf.  for  Meaf. 
.As  you,  like  it. 
^il' swell,  &c 


141 

203 

95 


161 

173 

282 
29  4 


7  '  2*8 

i  352 


Perfofl. 
idem, 


Wor. 
Bal. 

For. 

for. 

Biron. 

Duke  Sen. 

Jaques* 

Bel. 
Pif- 


2  1 
177 
43 


V, 


119 

299 
285 
70 


Bo  ling* 
Hot. 
f  Vat. 


Pol. 


Duke. 
^Adam. 

1  Lord. 

Vitious 


/  1ST  D   E  X. 


Vitious  Pcrfons  infatu- 
ated by  Heaven. 

W. 

WOrds  give  eafe  to 
Grief. 

World,  the  Vanity  and 
DiiTolutionof  it. 

-  -  -  beautifully  paint- 
ed at  large. 

Wives,  the  Duty  they 
owe  to  their  Hus- 
bands. 

-  -  -  -  advice  how  to 
chufe. 


SECT.  V. 

SPEECHES. 

A  Table  of  the 
moft  coniiderable 
in  Sbakefpeare. 

EX  HO  \T*A  TOUT. 

"Dlfbop  of  Carlijle's  in 
Defence  of  King 

%icb*rd. 
Henry  the  IV's  to  the 

Pr.  before  hedy'd. 
Henry  Vth's  to  the  Chief 

Ju  ice. 
Canterbury's    to  excite 

Henry  V.  to  begin  a 

War. 

Henry  Vth's  to  his  Sol- 
diers. 


Play. 

Vol 

Page. 

Perfon. 

yAnt.  and  Chop. 

7 

156 

Richard 

5 

273 

Q***en. 

Temp. 

I 

55 

Pro. 

~4$  you  like  it. 

2  . 

296 

Jtcjues* 

Tarn,  of  the  Sh. 

429 

K^th. 

Twelfth-Night. 

3 

127 

Duke* 

Richard  2. 

4 

64 

2  Hen.  4. 

259 

ibid. 

268 

Henry  5, 

28p 

318 

~  -  -  -  item  to  Wcjl~ 

mortand. 
K.  J*hn%%  to  Hubert  to 

kilt  Arthur. 
Bajtard's  to  K.  t0 

fight  the  French. 
JoAn  of  Orleans  to  Bur- 
gundy  to  foiUke  theK. 
of  England**  Intereft. 
Clifford  to  K.  Henry,  to 
flir  him  up  to  Re- 
venge. 
Q.  Margaret  to  her  Sol- 
diers. 

'Richmond  to  his  Soldi- 
ers,before  the  Battle 
of  Bofvjorth. 

T^Vfcard  the  Ill's  on  the 
fame  Occafion. 

VITVPE%4TIVE. 


I  N   D  E 

Play. 
Ben,  $• 

K.  John. 
ibid. 


X. 


I  Hen. 
3.  Hen,  6. 

%ichard  J. 
ibid. 


T50lingbrok*   to  J?#yftx 
*r   on  his  Injuries  re- 
ceived. 
Gaunt's  to  K.T^icbard. 
Terh's  to  Boli*gbrokg>  On 

Rebellion. 
X.Henry  to  his  Son. 

rcejiir*s  to  /i>«r>  IV. 
Arch-Fifliop  of  Tare's, 

on  the  inconftancy  of 

the  populace. 
WeJiworUnd's   to  the 

Arch-Biih.  on  taking 

Arms. 
LancafteSs,  on  the  fame 

Subjeft. 
K.  Hen.  IV.  on  Avarice. 
-  -  -  item  to  Pr.  Henry 

when  he  had  taken 

the  down* 


1{ichard  2. 
ibid. 

ibid. 

1  Hen.  4* 
ibid. 


2  He;;.  4. 

ibid, 
ibid. 


ibid. 


Vol  P 

age. 

A 

3  *2 

3 

379 

405 

4 

431 

5 

125 

179 

296 

4 

43 

27 

40 

144 

167 

201 

239 

24* 

25* 

259 

I  N  D    E  X. 


jiaff. 

 .  _  to  Cambridge, 

Scroop,  and  Gray,  on 
thcit  ConfpUacy. 

Tne  Conftable's  and 
Grandpree's  agaipft 

K.  Ws  againft  Wo 
men. 

.  .  -  abufe  of  Power.  ^ 
Baftard  Vaulcorb'ridj^S 

againft  the  Frwic*? 
JWfcor's  to  his  Men  re 

treating. 
*tfWl$  again*  D.H*» 

V.  Humphrey's  Death. 

Q..  Margaret's  anfwer. 

 to  ~/V6  when  ta- 
ken Prifoncr,and  his 

Reply. 
jpiw^,andC/4r«»«to 

Q.  Margaret. 
K-  Henry's  to  Glcucefler 
before  he  is  kill'd  by 
him. 

Q. Margaret* s to  £aW 
the  Fourth's  Queen, 
and  the  D.  of  'fork. 

(±.  Catharine' s  to  thewo 

Cardinals. 
7A»ft»'f   to   his  fall* 
f  tiends. 

EXECUTIVE 

-pichard  the  Second,  to 
England  on  his  Ar- 


rival, 


.  .  her  Speeches 

on  the  lofs  of 'Arthur. 
Salisbury's  on  taking 

Arms  againfthisKing. 
Skffo/h^s  to  Margaret,  in 
love  with  his  Pr ifoner. 
Henry  Sixth's  on  Duke 

Humphrey's  difgrace. 
Suffolk^,  and  Marga- 
ret, parting. 
Edward  Fourth  on  the 

Murther  of  Clarence. 
D,  of  Buckingham^ *s  after 

Condemnation. 
Q.  CathArtne'bhefotehe. 

Divorce. 
Cardinal    Wolfey's  to 

Cromuuel. 
Q.  Catharine' recom- 
mending her  Daugh 

ter  to  the  King. 
Helena's,  on  her  Hus 

band's   flying  from 

her  to  the  War. 
He  rm  itne's  Defence 

when  impeach'd  of 

Adultery.  WtnU  Tale* 

M.  ^Antony's  ©n  Cafars 

Murther.  J*h  Cafar, 

-  -  -  -  his  Funeral  Ora 

tion  over  the  Body.  ibid. 


S  C  L1L0  &V  JES. 

T7'  Henry  the  Fourth, 
on  Want  of  fleep. 

Vr.Htnry,  on  the  Trou- 
bles attending  Great- 
nc  fs. 

Henry  Fifth,  on  the  Mi- 
fcrici  of  Kings. 


N  D    E  X. 

Play. 

K.  John.  - 
ibid. 

1  Her.  6. 

2  Hen.  6. 

ibid. 

T^clard  '3. 
H*»,  8. 
ibid, 
ibid. 

ibid. 

sAWs  -well,  &C 


2  Htn,  4. 

bid. 
Hen,  5. 


Vol 

Page. 

3 

382 

406 

4 

454 

5 

46 

60 

226 

331 

344 

■372 

383 

3 

50 

7 

it; 

4 

226 

346 

Ob 


I  N 


D  E 

Play. 
K.  John. 
ibid. 


Hen.  6; 


ibid. 


ibid. 


3  Hen.  6. 


new-made  Honour, 
>y  the  Baflard. 
i  Self-intereft,  by  the 
amc. 

.-of  Tort's  on  the  fur- 
tender  of  *A*jo*  to 
the  French. 
..-on  his  defign  to 
fcize  the  Throne  for 
himfclf. 

aung  Clifford  on  the 
Death  of  his  Fa- 
ther. 

ing  Henry's  on  the 
Happinefs  of  low 
life. 

 after  he  loft 

the   Battle,    on  his 

Q.  go*n8  to  France* 
?lohcejterys  on  his  de 

formity,  and  ambi 

tion. 

y*ru>icl£s  dyingSpeech. 
Richard  the  Third's  on 

his  deformity. 
Wirrtl's  on  the  Murther 

of  K.  Edward's  two 

Sons. 

Richmond's  the  Night 

before  a  Battle, 
*ich*rd  the  Third,  in  ' 
v  ,  r  -  *  ibid, 

defpair. 

Cardinal  Wo  I  fey3  s  on  the 

vicitfitudes  of  life. 
Profpero's  tothe  Spirits, 
^/•'son  temptation 

to  Luft  by,  a  virtuous 

Beauty. 
lacbimo's    looking  on 

Imogen  aueep. 
j»*;?/i«rWsagainft  Wo 

men. 


ibid. 


ibid, 
ibid. 


'Richard  3. 

ibid, 
ibid. 


Hen.  8. 
Tempeji. 


Meaf.  for  M 
Cymhelint. 


I 


I  N  D 


\*Ws  over  Juliet  in  j 
the  Vault.  T^m.and  'J 

The  King's,  defpairing  j 
of  Pardon  for  Inceft  j 
and  Murther.  JWrf, 


N.  B.  The  Speeches 
Julius  Cxfar,  Anto- 
ny and  Cleopatra, 
-Macbeth,  HamJcr, 
**d  OthelJo,  are 
'biefly  placed  under 
the  Titles   of  thofe 


SECT.  VI. 

INDEX  of  Defcrip- 
tions,  or  Images. 

^Descriptions of  Places. 


Bank,  fiowry. 
Qover  Cliff, 


England  celebrated. 
 difprais'd  by  the 

ConftMcof  France. 
 defcrib'd  in  itsii- 

tuation. 

—  only  conquered  by 
inteftine  Divifions.    ;  ibid. 

 its  Intereft  in  rcJa- 

tion  to  France. 
its  iltuation. 


%i chard  z, 
Hen.  5. 


3  6. 

Cjmbcline, 


INDEX. 


\  Field  after  a  Battle. 
G. 

lottce/Ierfiire. 

t 

Xnehanted  ides 

K, 
Kent. 

U 

LombAtdy. 

N. 

HiU%  its  flow  defcxib'd 
P. 

S. 

The  Severn, 
Saiique  Land* 


Trent,  at  Burton. 
Tower  of  London* 


Play. 

%khard  2. 

Tempiji, 

Hen.  6. 
Tarn,  of  the  Sh, 
Unt.  and  f/"/ 
Taw.  0/ the  Sh. 


1  4.. 

Hen.  5. 


1  Hen.  4» 
Richard  3. 


Vol. 


Vale,  a  dark  and  rr.e* 
lancholy  one. 


Til'u  Andre* 


b3 


45 


79 


55S 


126 


J$8 


Perfciv 


Manntm 


North. 


Say, 


Lucent  iu 


Luc* 


10$  Hot. 
28p  5  Cant, 


139 

237 


234 


Hot. 


Tm 


/  N  D  E 

Nay 


II.  Defections  of 


A, 

A  Pothecary,  his  Po 
verty  and  Shop  de- 
fcrib'd. 

B. 

"DEamifu]  Maid. 

A  Bifhop  in  Arms. 
Bedlam  Beggars. 
Beautiful  Perfon  petiti- 
oning. 
A  BailiC 


pOmmons  of  Eng> 
^  land. 

•  their  Incon 

ftancy. 
Courtier,atmnfuccefsful 

one. 

Cheats,  feveral  forts. 
Conftables  and  Watch- 
men. 

Courtier,  humoroufly 
defcnb'd. 

Candidate  for  an  Of- 
fice. 


A    Deform'd  Perfon. 
^  A  dying  Perfon  by 
P^ilbn,  in  K.  John'. 


Ront.  and  Jul. 


Tarn.  oftheSh 
t  Hen,  4. 
Ki  Lear. 

2  Cent.  Ver, 
Com.  of  Er, 


Richard  2, 

2  Hen.  4. 

Hen.  8. 
Com.  of  Er. 

M.  sA.  abt.  Noth, 
*As  yon  like  it. 
Coriolantts* 


Kj  John, 
ibid. 


Vol 

.Page 

Perft 

g 

2 

418 

4 

24O 

W  tJF, 

6 

42 

Edgar 

1 

180 

Pr*. 

3 

215 

S.  Dru 

4 

36 

Begot, 

2GI 

Tovk. 

342 

OldL. 

3 

126 

2 

Us 

7s2 

Clo, 

6 

4  ■  2 

Cor, 

S 

363 

Conjt* 

415 

Of  Old: 


I  N  D   E  X. 


-  of  old 

age,  in  Prifon,  in 
Mortimer, 

•  -  -  -  by  ftcangling, 
in  D.  Humphrey. 

-  -  -  -  in  Agonies  of 
Defpair,  in  Cardinal 
Be  an  ford. 

Drunken  Men. 
laying  of  Grief. 
Debtor. 
Duellift. 

Dearh,  in  a  beautiful 
Face. 

-  -  -  item. 

-  -  -  item. 


JONglipimen  in  prefe- 
^f-4  rence  to  the  French, 

-  -  -  defctib'd  by  the 
French. 

—  -  -  ridicul'd  for  fol- 
lowing French  Fa- 
ftiions. 

 for  hard  Drink- 
ing. 


A  Foppilh  Courtier 
Flatterers  of  ere 


Men. 
Fairies. 
-  -  -  item, 

Queen  of. 
Fairy-Mafquerade. 
Fortune-teller. 


great 


M.ib  the 


Play. 

1  Hen.  6. 

2  Hen.  6. 


ibid. 
Tempeft. 
cAttswll,  &c. 
Tim  on. 

1{om.  and  Jul. 
ibid. 

Cymbeline, 
%om.  and  Jul. 


Hen.  5. 
I  Hen.  6. 

Hen.  g. 
Othelh. 

I  Htn.  4, 

2^.  Lear. 
Mtdf  N.  Dr. 

T{om,  and  Jul. 
M.  W.  ofWmdf. 
Com.  of  Er, 


Vol.Paee. 


4.16 
5<5 


62 
56 

7° 
129 
40 

Si 

J>2 


333 
3S>3 

322 


103 

85 

23 

286 


General,  leading  a  Vic- 
toiious  Army. 


JLJYpocrite, 


item. 
.....  item. 

I. 

A  Juftice. 
A  Jefter. 

K. 

77'  I  N  G,  a  good  one 
1V  defcrib'd. 
Knighrs  of  the  Garter. 
Kjmifhmen. 
&lng>  a  good. 


N  D   E  X. 

Play. 


T  Over,  ban ifli'd. 
J-/  Lovers,  humoroufly 

defcrib'd. 
Lovers  parting. 

Lover,  defcrib'd. 

-  -  •  item. ' 

-  -  •  item. 

 conftant. 

 banift'd. 

-  -  •  in  Solitude. 
Lover  defcrib'd. 

Lovers  parting. 


Coriol. 


T{jchard  3. 
ibid. 

Rom.  and  Jul. 


Richard  2. 

you  likg  it. 
Twelfth  Night. 


Macbeth. 
I  Hen.  tf. 
3  Hen.  6. 

ibid. 


T{om.  and  Jul. 
ibid. 

Cymbtline. 

sAsyou  likjit. 

2  Gent.  Vtr. 
ibid, 
bid. 
bid. 
bid. 

you  h\e  it. 

Tro.  and  Cref. 


Vol.jPagc. 


438 


zi4 

J8 


Perfon. 


Com. 


Glo. 

G/o.  Buck. 
Jul. 


28    K.-  \iihard. 
296  7<z<]ue$. 
137  Vio. 


328 
43* 
TIO 
I72 


61 


3° 
2C9 

{288 
296 
iS6 
166 

178 
203 
309. 
J  385 
138? 


Talb. 
Torks 
Ks  Hen. 


Rom: 
Met. 

oil.  and  Clel 
Jaqncs. 
Speed. 
Val. 
Jul. 
Val. 
dem. 
\ofa. 


MeiTen- 


INDEX. 


M. 

^TEflfenger,  with  ill 
Vl  News. 
•  -  item. 

-  -  -  with  good 
News. 

Mad-man. 
Miserable  Mother  in 
Con/lance. 

-  -    Edward  the 
Fourth's  Widow, 
ermaid. 

elanchojy-man. 


N. 

Ews-telJers. 
A  Nun. 

O. 


I  LD  Man  opprefs'd 

with  cares. 

-  vigorous,  from 
emperance  in  Youth. 
1  Man  in  the  extre- 
mity of  decay. 
I  Men  fubjed  to  in- 
xatitude. 


>ft-MeiTenger. 
F*  *  fee  the  fame 

ants,  in  xArmado^ 
tlofernej)  Ndthanid. 


Play. 

Vo 

I  Pag( 

?.  Perfoa 

2  Hen.  4. 

4 

187 

North. 

Ks  John. 

3 

367 

Conft. 

2  Hen.  4. 

4 

255 

■K>  Men. 

Lear. 

6 

So 

Cord. 

K>*  John. 

382 

K;  Phil. 

Richard  3. 

5 

270 

Queen. 

Midf.  N.  Dr. 

1 

8* 

Ob. 

Hamlet. 

8 

Ham. 

John. 

3 

396 

Hub. 

Midf.  N.  D. 

1 

75 

The. 

Com.  of  Errors* 

3 

233 

J  oh  like  it. 

z 

2$6 

sAdam. 

ibid. 

*97 

Jaques. 

Tim  on. 

6 

**7 

Tim. 

2  Hen.  4. 

4 

186 

Trav. 

K-  Lear* 

6 

43 

Kent. 

I  evfs  Lab.  loft. 

2 

INDEX. 


•  -  •  vid. 


A  Quanelfome  Peifon. 
S. 

^OOldier  young,  brave 
^  and  unpolifli'd. 
'Soldiers  ia  Armour. 
Serving-man. 
Sea-faring  Perfons 

tlifhefs. 
Savage  man 

Caliban, 
Swimmer. 
-  -  -  item. 
Soldier. 
School-boy. 
Shepherd. 


npWins,  their  likenefs 
defctib'd  in  the  two 
^4nthp bolts* s  and  Dro~ 
wj'o's. 

Talkative  Coxcombs. 
Irojani. 


V 


lllain's  look. 


W. 


"firrltch.  wd.  Sycorax. 
Woman  of  a  Sa- 
tirical Wit. 
*  -  -  item. 
Wife,  a  good  one. 


Play. 
Rom.  and  Jul. 


Tro,  and  Cref, 
i  Hen.  4. 
K-  Lear, 


Temfe/t. 


Jul.  Cafar, 

Tempefi, 

^As  you  like  it,  \ 

ibid.  $ 

ibid. 


Com.  of  Err. 
Mer,  of  Ven. 
Tro,  and  Cref, 


K.  John* 


M.^4.ah.  Notb, 
ibid. 

Mer,  of  Vtn% 


Vol.'Page. 


50 


394 

157 

60 


26 
296 
299 


337 


C393 
C397 


24 

39 
143 


INDEX. 


Woman's  Man. 
Witches,      and  their 

Charms. 
Woman,  a  lewd  one. 

Y. 

"yOung  Gentleman 

an  accomplifh'd. 
-  -  -  item. 

Youth,  a  pert  Preten- 
der. 

Younger  Brother,  kept 

without  Education. 
Youth,  a  beautiful  one 

defcrib'd. 
Young  Lady  playing  on 

the  Lute,  and  iing- 

ing. 

Youth,  a  pert  one. 
-  -  -  -  two  of  Royal 
Birth. 


Play.  Vol 
Love's  Lab.  loft, 


Macbeth. 
Tro.  and  Cref. 


2  Gent.  Ver. 
Cymbeline. 

Mer.  of  Ven. 

yots  like  it> 
ibid. 


Titi  ^indrot 
Cymbel. 

ibid. 


III.  Defcriptions  of 
Things. 


A. 

N  Army  disband- 
L  ed.  2  **en»  4» 


-  -  -  Embarking. 
-  -  -  -   Mngli/b,  new- 

rais'd. 
Angling. 
Ambitious  Love. 
Art  and  Nature,  vid. 

Nature. 
Angling,  Cleopatra  s. 

Vol.  VIII. 


Henry  5 . 

K,  John, 
M.^4,abt,Notb' 
well,  &C 


*Ant*  and  Cleop , 
5 


Page  I  Perfon. 
243  Biron. 


392 


164 

202 

141 

318 


22  I 

^74 


viyf. 


Val. 
1  Gent* 

Por. 

OrU* 

Phc. 


24S 
3*7 

351 
38 


Mar, 
BeU 


Chomf9 

Chati 
Vrf. 
HeU 


Beauty, 


7  N  D    E  X. 


B. 


YYEauty,  v'td.  Sullen, 
&  <Anne. 

-  -  -  item. 

-  -  -  neglected. 

-  -  deicrib'd  by  'Ro- 
meo. 

C. 

f^Hallenge,  the  Cere- 
^  monial  of  one. 
Combat  in  the  Lifts,  its 

Ceremony. 
Coronation,  the  Cere 

monies  of  one. 

D. 

DEnial  of  Favours. 
Diamond-Ring. 
Death. 
Dreams, 


Play. 


Tempeft. 

2  Gent,  Ver. 

'Rom,  and  Jul, 


Richard  2. 
ibid. 
Hen.  8. 

Tim  an, 
Titus  ^Andro. 
Cymbeltne. 
Rom*  and  Jul. 


ENtry  of  K.  Tjchard 
and  Bolingbrol^  in- 
to London, 
Earthquake. 
Entry  of  Coriolanus  in 
to  %ome  after  Vic 
tory. 
...  Pompey's. 
Earth,  and  its  pro 
duas; 

F. 

•n Anions,  o&w/jv&c 


Vol 


Page. 


Richard  2. 
1  H^.  4. 

Coriol. 
Jul.  Cafar. 

Rom*  and  JW. 


40 
199 

26 


Perfon. 


6 

374 


T37 

2J8 
2S>0 
22 


73 

137 


382 

6 


37 


3  G*«*. 


F/av. 
Mar. 
Poll. 


Tor\. 
Hot. 


Bru. 
Mur. 

Friar. 


'Richard  2,  4  1  2* 


Turk- 


r  N  D   E  J& 


Face  of  a  Perfon  near 

Death. 
-  -  -  ill  favourM. 
Friendftip  betwixt  two 

young  Ladies. 
Friend. 

Fortune,  and  her  Vo 

taries. 
Family,  ruin'd  by  pro 

fufenefs. 


O^atimie  in  an  Old 
^  Servant. 
Gentle  Temper. 

H. 

TJOrfe,  Hfcharfs  rod 

by  Bolinr broke. 
Hounds,  and  Hunting 

defcrib'd. 
Koufe-keeping ,  rio 

ions. 

Hounds,  Hoifes,  Hunt- 
ing. 

Hurricane. 

Horror  in  one  bmied 
alive. 

I. 

TNfurre&ion    of  the 
*  Populace. 
Interview  of  the  Kings 

of^     England  and 

France. 
Jefts  and  Jefter. 
Invention,  a  dull  one. 
Jealoufy  defcribM. 


Play. 

Vol 

.  Page 

Perfon. 

fl/>n  3 
tlcn.  5. 

Tcmpeft. 

5 
I 

382 
4 

Pat. 
G011Z.3 

Midf.  N.  Dr. 
Mer.  Of  Ven, 

z 

ro8 

HeL 
Por. 

Tim  on. 

6 

11  3 

Poet. 

ibid. 

156 

As  you  like  it. 
Hamlet, 

2 

8 

2*5 
213 

T^iebard  2. 

4 

Midf.  iST.  Dr. 

i 

121 

Thef.  ftp. 

Tim  on. 

6 

Flav, 

Titus  \^4ndron % 
Tro.  and  Cref. 

7 

211 

408 

Tro. 

Horn,  and  Jul. 

8 

79 

Jul. 

Richard  2. 

4 

48 

Scroop, 

Hen.  8. 

Love's  Lab,  loft, 

Othello. 

ibid. 

S  a 

5 

2 

8 

308 
2S8 
261 
288 

\ofa. 

id.  and  Oth, 
King's. 

INDEX. 


K. 

Tlay. 

Vol 

Page. 

Peafon» 

jr  IngVEvil,  and  its 
cure. 

Kingdom,  oppreft  by 
-  an  Ui urper. 

Macbeth, 
ibid. 

6 

I  3*0 

Mai, 
M.u. 

L. 

T  OVE,  humouioufly 
*^  defcrib'd. 

•  -  -  impioves  all  cur 
Faculties, 

-  -  -  fantaflical. 
1  ionefs. 

Life,  a  pleafant  one 
cefciib'd. 

*  -  -  -  in  a  v;ild  ioli- 
tude. 

Levis  LaI.  hfi. 

ibid, 
ibid. 

iA.  Jon  like  it. 
Tamt  of  the  Sh. 
Tim  en. 

2 

6 

200 

224 

*5  5 
32P 

3H 

165 

Bit  on. 

idem, 
idem, 
Oli. 

Lord. 
sAfcm, 

M.  _ 

ft /[  Afque,  rural. 

Moon. 
»  •  -  item. 

Mafqueradc,  a  Scene 

of  one. 
Moon. 
Mufick. 

Martlets'  Nefts. 
Madnefs  for  grief  ana 
love,  in  Ophelia. 

Tempefi. 
Midi.  N.Dr. 
ibid. 

M.^A.  ait.  Koth. 
^Ai  you  like  iu- 
Twelfth- Kight, 
Macbeth, 

I J  am  let. 

i 

2 

3 

6 

8 

52 
73 
79 

J9 

299 

ICI 

283 
r  I?* 

Th*fr  Hip, 

as- 

Qrla, 
Duke. 
Ban, 

N. 

"NjAture,  State  of. 
Nature  tnd  Art. 

Temp. 
Wint.  Tale. 

I 

3 

2  7 
295 

Gon, 
Pol.  Per, 

O. 

QAK,  large,  old. 

yAs  yon  like  it. 

2 

328 

01. 

Parting 

INDE  X. 


p. 


"pArting  of  Lovers. 

Popularity. 
Pride." 
Peace. 

-  -  -  after  Civil  War. 
Piodigies. 

-  -  -  item. 

-  -  -  item. 

-  -  -  item. 
Peace. 

-  -  •  betwixt  Tork  and 
Lane after. 

Play,  a  bad  one  de 
fcrib'd. 

Picture  of  a  beautiful 
Woman. 

Pictures  of  ^idonis,  Ve- 
nus, Ioy  Daphne,  and 
^Apollo, 

Poetry. 

Prodigies. 

-  -  -  item,  - 
Poifcn. 

R. 

•p  Umour. 

-  -  -  item. 
Rofes,  Red  and  White, 

the  Badges  of  two 

Parties. 


A Song  (mijh.) 
Sleep. 
Signs  of  change  in  Go 

vernmcnt. 
Sleep- 


Play.       \Vol  1 

3age. 

Perfon, 

Horn,  and  Jul. 

8 

66 

K*  Rich. 

Richard  2. 

4 

21 
j 

ibid. 

r7 

$  idem. 

ibid. 

i  Hen.  4. 

K.  Hen. 

Richard  2. 

4* 

Cap. 

1  Hen-  4. 

U7 

(J  lend. 

2  Hen.  4. 

2*6 

CI.  and  Gl. 

Jul.  Cafar. 

7 

J7 

Cafe. 

Richard  3. 

5 

193 

\ich. 

ibid. 

30t 

Hjcbm* 

Midf.  N.  Dr. 

1 

r28 

Philojf. 

Mer.  of  Ven. 

2 

131 

Baf. 

Tarn,  of  the  Sh. 

6 

354 

Tim  on. 

7 

1 12 

Poet. 

Jul.  C*f. 

8 

33 

Calph. 

Hamlet. 

107 

Ho  rat. 

ibid. 

203 

1  r 
L,aer+ 

2  Hen,  4. 

ibid 

T 

229 

1  Hen*  6. 

412 

1  Hen.  4-* 

H3 

M*rt.  &Gi 

2  Hen.  4* 

226 

K.  Hen. 

%ichard  3. 

5 

232 

j  at. 

Midf.  N.  Dr. 

1 

113 

Ob. 

S  3 

INDEX. 


A  Stream  beautifully 

de'crib'd. 
Sleep,  found. 
Stag,  in  the  Chafe. 
Snake. 
Sound  deep. 
Storm  at  Sea. 


I  M  E,  the  feeming 
x     inequality  of  its 
Motion. 

v; 

TJlfiOD,  of  good  Spi- 

lit  5. 
Virginity. 

A  Vi&ory  long  difpu- 
ted. 

-  -  -  and  purfuit  of  the 
ccnquerd. 

W. 

WAR,  theprogno- 
fticksofit. 

-  -  -  preparation  for, 

 ill  effeds  of. 

•  -  -  item. 
A  Wreck. 

-  -  -  item. 
 -  defcrib'd  by 

Clown.  Wtnu  Tale. 

White  Hand.  (ibid. 
V/cnder  ,     proceeding  I 

f;om  fudden  joy.  tibid. 
White  Hand.  jTrj.  and  Cftf. 


Play.       iVol  Page 


2  Gent.  Vcr.  \ 
Meaf.  for  Meaf. 
^ts  joh  U^e  h, 

ibid. 
Jul.  Uf. 
Othello. 


^As  you  like  it. 


Hen.  8. 

MP*  u>#/7,  &c. 
Macbtth. 
CymbtUne, 


Rich  ay  d  2. 
Hen.  5. 

ibid. 

2  Hen.  6. 
Temp  eft. 
Com*  of  Er. 


in 

35? 
283 
328 
29 
257 


3=7 


3«l 
9 

270 
2S8 


42 

PS 

V. 

183 
284 
30s 

326 
32c 


Peifon. 

CUui. 
1  Lar*/.' 

on. 

Brut. 


Sofa. 


Pojf, 


Captain* 
Chtfws. 
B»rg. 

r.  mf. 

Mir. 
Fl. 

1  Cent.  tkc. 
Tto. 


IV.  De- 


I  N  D  E 

Flay. 


IV.  Defcriptions  of 
Times  and  Seafons. 

*\7  EAR,  unfruitful  and 
1  ilckly. 
Spring, 
V  inter. 

-  -  -  -  item. 
Day-break. 

-  -  -  -  item. 

-  -  -  -  item. 

-  -  -  -  item. 
*  -  -  -  item. 

-  -  -  -  item. 

-  -  -  -  item. 

  item. 

Horning. 

A  low'iing  Morning. 

-  Clear. 

Morning. 

-  -  -  -  item. 

A  plcafant  Morning. 

-  -  -  -  item. 
Sun-rifing. 

-  -  -  -  item. 
Evening,  a  fair  one. 
Twilight. 

-  -  -  item. 
Night,  in  a  Camp. 

-  -  -  -  ftormy. 
Midnight. 
-----  item. 

 i:em. 

Night. 

-  -  -  -  item. 

-  -  -  -  a  beautiful  de-p 
fci  tption  of  a  Moon- } 
light,  ^ 

 tempeftuous. 

 item. 


Mid/.  N.  Dr. 
Love's  Lab.  loft 
^As  yoi*  like  it. 
Lovt*s  Lab.  loft. 
I  Hfn.  4. 
l  Hen.  6. 
Richard  3. 
Midf.  N.  Dr. 
M.A.  abt.  Notb, 
Tro.  and  Cref. 
Rom.  and  Jul. 
HarnUt. 
Pochard  2. 

1  Ben.  4. 
3  Ihn.  5. 
Tempcft. 
Midf.  N.  Dr. 
Titus  Ando. 
Tsorn.  And  Jul. 
Tims  Aidron. 
Rom.  and  Jul. 
Tv; chard  3. 

John. 
Micbtth. 
Hen.  $. 
JQj  Lear. 

Kj  JJ°hn' 

2  Hen.  6. 
ibid. 

Midf.  N.  D. 
ibid. 

Mtn  of  Ven. 

Jul.  Cafar. 
Macbeth. 


X. 

Vol. 


Page.1  Perfon, 


86 

260 
282 
260 
142 
408 

29t 

I  14 


382 
66 
ICS 
4.* 


Song. 

Duke  Sen. 

Song. 

Glend. 

Bed. 

Stan, 

ruck. 

Pedro. 

Tro. 


Kor. 
Orchard. 
165  I  K^.  andP.fr 
1 1 9  j  ^  finft. 
61  \Pro. 
114  Cb. 
2  !2  '  Tarn. 


37 
206 
1 1 
289 


>Fr,. 
^Aar. 

Ben.  Moun, 

A** 

306  j  1  Mar. 
3  33  S 

5  2      G*  %*f. 

/V 

Loling. 

Her, 
Pack. 


380 
22 

ic8 
127 


■>  Lir.Por. 


hi 


16  C*/<r. 
[j  293  Lew. 

-  item 


«  -  -  -  item. 

 item. 

 -  item. 

Midnight. 


P  N  D    E   X  • 


Play. 

Macbeth. 
Tro.  and  Cref. 
'Rom.  and  Jul. 
Hamlet. 


SECT.  VII. 

INDEX  of  fome 
Similies  and  Ailu 
fions. 

A. 

a  uthority,  compared 
to  a  Farmer's  Dog, 
Anger,  to  a  high  met- 
tled Koife. 
...  to  boiling  Water. 
Ambition,  to  theDieam 
oi  a  Shadow. 


Vol.  P 

aee. 

6 

3°5 

7 

418 

8 

55 

172 

I\.  Lear* 

Hen.  3. 
ibid. 

Hamlet. 


A Doubtful  Battle,  to 
a  Swan  fwimming 
againft  a  Stream. 
»  -  -  to  a  cloudy  Mom 
ing  andaftormy  Sea. 
Beautiful  Maid,   to  a 
Sinn. 


COurage  compar'd  to 
a  Paul  con. 

 to  a  Ca£tive  fct 

free. 

Contention,  to  a  Hoife 
bioke  loofe, 


3  Hen:  6. 
ibid. 
Com*  oi  Errors. 

%lchardi. 
ibid. 

2  Htn.  4. 


Peitos 


Jul. 
Ham. 


&7 

in 
145 


114 
132 
206 


15 
16 

186 


Lear, 


Nor, 
idem, 

G  mid* 


Xor\. 
*0  Hen. 
S.  ^Ant. 


Bolingc 
Mowbray  I 
Xorth» 

Con- 


Confideration,  to  an 
Angel. 

C*tharini9  Queen,  to  a 
Lilly. 

A  Crowd  difyers'd,  to 

wild  Geefe. 
Courtfhip,  the  degrees 

of  it  compai'd  to 

Dances. 


I   N  D  E 

Play. 
Henry  5. 
Hen.  8. 
Uidf.  N.  Dr. 


DilTimulation  ,  to  a 
Snake. 

E. 

TJNgland  to  an  Eagle. 
^  Scotland  to  a  Wea 
zel. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  to  the 
.Maiden  lhxnix. 

F.    [*Q  ' 

pAther  (good)  of  a 
"**  bad  Son,  to  thecleai 
Spiing  of  a  muddy 
Stream. 
Favourites,  to  a  new- 
trimm'd  VelTel  j  and 
their  Enviers  to  rave- 
nous Fifhes. 

 to  Honey- dickies 

excluding  the  Sun. 


Arden,  compar'd  to 
^  Government,  in  dil- 

order. 
Govejnment,to  Bees. 
Glory,  to  aciidein  the 

Water. 


M^.  ah.  Noth. 


2  lien,  6» 


Hen.$. 
Hen.  8. 


X 
Vol  Page. 

286 

356 

103 

19 

*  j  293 

*  Uc3 


Richard  2. 

Hen.  8. 
M.  c/f .  abt%  Noth 


Richard  2. 
5. 

1  Hen*  6. 


79 

3*7 
38 


59 
306 


Ferfon, 
Cant, 

Qneen, 
Ptick. 

Beat. 
Cran, 


Ealing, 

Wol. 
Here* 


Cant. 


Gene- 


I  N  D    E  X. 


General,  an  Old,  to  a 
Winter  Lion. 

H. 

IT  Enry,  Prince,  com- 
•t-L  paring   himfelf  to 
the  Sun  in  Clouds. 

-  -  -  to  rich  Oar  in  a 
dark  Soil. 

 to  Mars. 

-  *  to  a  Strawberry  grow- 

ing, among  Weeds. 
Heart,  a  penitent  one 
to  a  ripe  Mulberry.' 


Play. 
2  Hen.  6. 


i  Hen.  4. 

Hen.  5.  Pral.  ' 
Hen.  j. 
Coriol. 


Vol. 


T  Nfurre&ion,  to 
A  Storm. 

 to  Bees. 

James  I.  to  a  Ce- 
dar. 

K. 

T7"Ing  Kicbard,  com- 
par'd  to  a  falling 
Star  and  the  fetting 
Sun. 

King*:  return  to  his 
Country  compar'dto 
a  Mother's  meeting 
her  Child. 

L. 

T  OVE,  compar'd  to 

a  canker  in  a  Bud 
  to  ^ipnl  Wea- 
ther. 

r  -  -  to  a  waxen  image t- 


2  Hen.  4. 
2  Hen.  6. 

Hen.  8. 


Richard  2. 


ibid. 


2  Gent.  Ver. 

ibid, 
ibid, 


Page, 

$1 


102 

284 
287 
414 


225 
5$ 

403 


Perfon. 
Tork. 


Py.  Henry, 


Ely. 
Vd. 


Pr.  Hen. 
Cran* 


4* 


45 


145 


154 

1  168 


Pro.  Ftf/r 


Pro. 


Lovcr> 


INDEX. 


Lover,  to  a  Camelion. 

Love,compai'dto  a  Fi- 
gure on  Ice. 

Lover  fuccefsful,  to  a 
Conqueror. 

 his  thoughts,  to  the 

inarticulate  Joys  of  a 
Crowd. 

M. 

Mind,  in  doubt,  com- 
par'd  to  the  Tide. 
Maids  to  Flies. 


jf^Pportunity,  to  the 
^  Tide. 


TpRomifes,  to  the  Gar- 
■**   den  of  ^Adonis, 


Ebels,  returning  to 
Allegiance,  com- 
par'd  to  a  Flood. 
Reafon  returning,  to  the 
Morning. 


R 


Play. 
:  Gent,  Vcr. 

bid. 

Mer.  of  Ven, 


ibid. 


2  Hen,  4. 


Jul.  Cafar* 


1  Ben,  6. 


Tewpefi. 


SUNrifingin  a  cloudy 
Sky,  10  YL.'Rjcbard in 
difcontent.  Richard  2. 

Sun  rifing  after  a  dark! 
Night,  to  the  Redo- 1 
ration  of  a  lawful) 
King.  Ubid. 


Vol 


Page. 

184 
132 

133 


214 
38r 


67 


404 


413 
61 


53 


46 


Perform 

Speed, 

Duke, 
Bafs. 

idem* 


North* 


Brut. 


Dan. 


Sal. 
Pro* 


Boling* 


Kt  Hick. 
Spies, 


I  N  B    E  X. 


Spies,  to  lim'd  (wigs. 
Soldiers,  to  Beef, 


npReafonjCompai'd  to 
-     a  Fox. 

Tears,  to  Dew  on  a 
Lilly. 

W. 

'ttTOrcefter,  E.  of,  in 
vv  Rebellion,  corn- 
par' d  to  a  Meteor. 

Warwick?  s  Death,  to  the 
fall  of  a  Cedar. 

Wolfeyy  Cardinal,  to  a 
falling  Angel. 

Wanderer,  to  a  drop  of 
Water  in  the  Ocean. 

World,  compar'd  to  a 
Stage. 

Widow,  to  a  Turtle. 

Y. 

"pv  of  Tork  fighting,  to 
*~^*  a  Lion  among  a 
herd  of  Near. 


Play. 

2  Hen.  6. 
Tit.  ^Andrtn. 


I  Hen,  4. 
Tit.  tAndro. 


1  Hen.  4. 

I  Hen.  6. 

Hen.  8. 

of  £r. 

As  y<sn  like  it. 
Wint,  Talc. 


3  Hen,  6. 


Vol 

.{Page. 

Pei  foa 

s 

1 8 

6 

>5° 

Go;/;. 

4 

1 70 

6 

225 

4 

166 

5 

*77 

War. 

370 

3 

1S5 

*Ant. 

2 

29S 

Jaqi*es% 

335 

Pau* 

S 

lip 

T^ch. 

FINIS. 


i 


